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| Let us consider him, in the few words 
Che Indep endent . which we have time to write, as thus fitted 


HOME AT LAST. bis descent and training were well adapted 





BY ROSE TERRY COOKE. self-relying, and to fit him for the hard 





So long he prayed to come, a God-fearing and sober-minded ancestry. Mjhim. / 
Lingered so long away ; But this is evident: that, sprung as he was In unison with the feeling pervading his ing bay, _ > pe of Beir j 

Now, with the muffled beat of drum from a good New England stock, some offMsection of Ohio, Mr. Garfield was a strong one m4 a i ness 0 ‘ sania wom ot 
And solecn dirges, at last he hath come, whom helped to secure our independence, hater of slavery and early in the war he stars is dear to one weary 0 anguors, 


Come home to stay. 


Yes, he has come to stay! 
The homesick heart is still, 
The hurried pulse and the aching breast 


Now in the lap of home shall rest ; of kin than to look to othem for assistance. fMmcrucible, he stood the test well, and his 
He has his will. Socrates is said to have often had in his{iqualities of mind and character united were 


No more of heat or ehill, work was a disgrace, but not doing any 
No frost or evil blight; work was a disgrace. You see in him the 
The work of living a life is done, same manly character that Socrates would 


The long fight over, the victory won, 
He sleeps to-night. 


Silent is home’s delight, 
Peaceful its tranquil cheer, 
Here is the cool, unbroken calm, 
The sof: wind’s breath and the fir-tree’s balm, 
All, all are here. 


He and the dying year 
Lie in their slumber deep. 
Safe in the heart of home, at last, 
Anxious slumber nor grievous past 
Shall stir bis sleep. 


Woe for us to keep, from such beginnings as his, and it is a 


For him a joy to last! 
Woe for the land in years to come, 
Wall, O trumpet ! and matter, drum! 
The dead comes home at last! 


JAMES A. GARFIELD. 
BY THEODORE D. WOOLSEY, D.D., LL.D. 


AND so God ha&snot heard the innumer- 
able prayers which have gone up from so 
and family altars, and 
churches. He has even again and again 
allowed us to hope, and turned fear into 
hope, until, at last, he bas cut off our hopes 
and cast them down. 
Joss is true; but I cannot believe that God 
has not provided some better thing for us, 
some spiritual good, some lasting benefit to 
our character as a nation. 

That very great trust was put in Mr. Gar- 
field by the wisest and best among us is 
evident. He was not a common man, seen 
through the magnifying glass of a public 
station; nor did the sympathies of the 
people give him an undeserved greatness; 
nor the financial successes or his few busy 
months in office make him scem larger than 
he was; nor, again, did the favorable mo- 
ment of his accession, betokening peace 
and union of all parties and all parts of the 
country, throw a halo around him which 
did not belong to the man himself: but he 
was divinely fitted by a good providence 
for just the place be was to fill; and so ou 
grief is the greater because he was led, and 
guided, and in a certain sense instructed to 
become an instrument of the highest good. 
Our grief is the greater because he was the 
man of God’s choice more than the map 
of our ehoice. - 



















































































as he did. Certainly his acquaintance THE DEAD PRESIDENT. 
(kept up through his years of political serv ; 
ice) with the science of wealth and o BY MARY CLEMMER. } 
money has been of vast benefit to this na- gi 
tion; nor is there any one, except his friend, 
Mr. John Sherman, to whom we so much 
owe the good state of our finances and our 
deliverance from possible dishonesty as to 





to be God’s servant in this high position. 
And here this strikes us, first of all, that 















































































































Ir is just past 11 o'clock, September 19th, 
1881, and ina softly delicious atmosphere : 
night and peace seem to hold guard to- 
gether over this historic city of the East. i 
The saltness of its air, the flash of its glint- 


to strengthen his character, to make him 


work of life. I cannot affirm that be had 


bodily and mental supineness of the South. 
Out of the silence issues the slow, clear 
note of a single bell. One stroke, then si- 
lence. Then another stroke, another bell. 
Is ita fire? Oris—is the President dead? : 
You read one hour ago that he would not 
die to-day, nor to-night. Dr. —— says so. H 
Unfortunately, you are not able to believe 


fitted to make him a first-rate officer. HisggDr. ——, nor anybody who perpetually p 
comparatively brief term of service brought contradicts himself. The President i 
him into prominence and secured him thegm dead! You are sure of it before the tele- 
esteem of army officers connected withfgtam comes to your door and tells you so. 
him and of the Government; but his con-gm be long and pitiful battle is ended. Your 
gressional district thought too well of him heart seems to stand still at the thought of 


the principles of that time were instilledfjwas led to enter the army. I need not say, 
into his soul from his very childhood; andjthat a man of thorough courage, who 
then, again, the very poverty of the family, #fought from principle, would be brave in 
after they sought homes in New York and@Mfacing death and hardship. That was a 
Ohio, would naturally make him brave andfsmal! thing for a man of such soul and 
ready rather to aid his mother and nearest{™breadth of character. As tried by this 







































































mouth a saying of old Hesiod: that no 


have admired ‘in one of his young disciples. 
His spirit, from his youth, so far as I can 

























; i the slow, long-drawn-out agony, of that aw- } 
judge of it, was not a determination tofto leave him in a sphere where some of his : 
make his way in the world, in the capacity and of his training would neces-gg‘ul wound; at the perpetual anguish of dis. 
hat he aspired after the riches and lie unemployed. The people’ olving nature—nature so powerful, will-. wa 
which he saw within the grasp of oth n instinct what his true place was, and pa and resolute, yet no less shattered 


in ite hold on that once puissant but now 
stricken frame. 


One must have marked for years that 
splendid development of animal and men- 
tal life as seen in President Garfield to 
realize all that was endured, all that went 
down and, at last, protestingly, reluctantly { 
out in that flerce fight of eighty days and 
nights with the last Destroyer. Wound- 
ed and bleeding as he was, with the courage 
of unvanquished manhood, he laid hold of 
the “ one chance” for life in the thousand 
for its loss given him by his physician. 
Death menaced him out of season. Na- 
ture’s hour to yield to Nature’s last, inevi- 
table law waited yet whole decades in the 
future. The worn-out soul may leave the 
worn-out body without a sigh; but how 
can a man in his prime see Death before 
him save as an intruder, an enemy to be 
fought with valor and vanquished? With 
valor undaunted the fight began; with 
valor immeasurable the fight went on to the 
end, shared faithfully, equally by the wo- 
map who loved him—that woman, great in 
womanhood, on whose patient face God 
long ago set the sign of his cross and the 
seal of his divine approval. Nothing in 
human relationship could have been more 
profoundly touching than the love, faith, 
courage, and help which this man and 
woman gave each other, under such stress 
of suffering, in such extremity of human 
weakness and need. No matter what his 
anguish, the moan of pain died on the Pres- 
ident’s lips and the light of welcoming love 
came into his eyes when he saw his wife. 
No matter how her heart sank within her 
while she sat alone, she had only tender- 
ness, faith, courage, and hope for him as 
she drew near his bedside. Each stifled the 
deepest pang for the sake of the other. 
Each was stronger because the other 
frcm his own to some more cultivated and—Mlived. Both were strong under conditions 
decorous denomination, but adhered to—which seemed to make weakness in- e 
this, in which he had prayed and preachedMMevitable. 
in his earlier years. President Garfield was a man who was 

And so we welcome him into the great™malways equal to the greatest opportunity; 
brotherhood of those who through faith—often surpassed it. He was great on great 
‘* wrought righteousness,” ‘‘ waxed valiant#m™occasions, because in temperament, intelli- 
in fight,” and attained a good repo gence, enthusiasm, and eloquence he rose, 
through faith. like air, to its highest limit. Yet it remained 

New Haves, Com, to him to prove himself greatest not amid 


a spirit most worldly, yet ready to endure 
much to gain its end; but it was energy 
and resolution that were not afraid to grap- 
ple with all the hard problems of his con- 
dition, in a readiness to aid his friends and 
his family. He endeavored, rather, from 
early years, to fulfill his appointed work, 
whatever it might be, and he was not at all 
asbamed of doing the duty lying before 
him. The strongest men of society come 


ways stood by him until he was chosen into 
the Senate, ‘and then, to the amazement a 
first of all ‘* bosses” and political engineers, 
was made a candidate for the presidency o 
the country. When this took place, it was 
felt by multitudes of reflecting men through 
the country that he had been trained for 
office better than most men; that he was a 
man to be thoroughly confided in; that he 
had opinions on the most important ques- 
tions touching our national welfare; and that 
in his long public life he knew men so well 
that to form an admivistration was a work 
to which he was well adapted. Everything 
in him—his Cabinet, the general state of the 
country, the success of first measures—prom- 
ised welfare, quiet of parties, and the ma- 
ture fruit of what others had toiled for, 
when a miserable hand overturned every- 
thing. The painful trial showed him as he 
had appeared to be before—not afraid to die, 
heroically patient and cheerful. In the 
hardest of the battle-fields he gained the 
victory. 

It would be deeply interesting if we could 
know something more definitely of those 
religious supports and confidences which 
lay at the bottom of his life and character, 
even from his youth. The poor settlers be- 
Jonged to no full-grown denomination; but 
joined a community of Christians which 
received Christ and the Gospel with some- 
thing of the freedom of new thought and 
inexperience. But the family and the neigh- 
borhood seem to have been penetrated with a 
Christian spirit, and the principles of Chris- 
tian truth were embraced by the children, as 
well as by the parents. It is something to 
look on with high satisfaction, as disclosing 
the courage and independence of Mr. Gar- 
field’s character, that, when he became 
acquainted with other forms of Christian 
truth and worship, he was not estranged 
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great blessing to our American people that 
they have such examples of force of char- 
acter in high stations. In fact, he could 
not have been the man he was, in all prob- 
ability, without the necessity of grappling 
with a harder fortune than most men have 
to contend with. 







































Next we find that his early circumstances 
of life awakened a desire for knowledge! 
which his existing means could not satisfy; 
and here came in a new motive for industry 
and saving. Some would have sunk un- 
der the effort to reach the goal of his de- 
sires; but his vigor of mind and of body 
were equal to the efforts that were demand- 
ed. It was essential to the successand use- 
fulness of his life that his imperfect edu- 
cation at home should be supplemented by 
a college training; very brief, indeed, but 
long enough to open the fields of practical 
knowledge before his view. We do not 
suppose that his benefit Jay in bis becoming 
a scholarly man, although on his small 
foundation he was able to teach with bis 
pupils to their advantage, and, by teaching 
them, the better to educate himself. It 
was, however, a great blessing that he fell 
under the influence especially of Dr. Hop- 
kins, whose moral earnestness and sym- 
pathy with young men placed him at the 
head of all his contemporary teachers. Still 
greater was the good which he gained from 
his college life, that he knew what ought 
to be known, that he was bent on self-cul- 
ture, both in the direction of genera) liter. 
ature and in the study of those branches o 
knowledge which have to do with national 
interests. There are not many politica 
men, I imagine, who, like Mr. Garfield, 
ould relish and pore over Tennyson, and 
fear that there are fewer who study the 
doctrines of political economy as carefully 


That we deserve the 
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the acclaim of crowds, moved by the 

exciting magnetism of ardent multitudes. 
He did not miss, at last, the final and finest 
test of greatness. It came when he saw 
the kingdom of this world, ite glory, its 
power, slipping from him; when, facing 
death, he met its menace undaunted; when, 
seizing the sinking forces of his wounded 
body, he bound them to the service of its 
healing by the royalty of a man’s will 
and a man’s courage. He who so many 
times had shown himself great proved 


This is why through those long, long 
Summer days, lying. there wounded to 
death, looking out on the yellow, dreary 
Potomac, so dreary, so yellow in the 
throbbing midsummer heat, his soul wan- 
dered in his dreams, not amid the scenes o' 


signed pleasant papers. He rushed to 
beds of his boys, and cried: ‘‘Get up, 
fellows!” He went to the conservatory 
land gathered flowers; the last, as this was 
his last hour of happiness in the White 
House. When he left it, arrayed from 
is ambitions or his achievements, but@™#head to foot in new garments, he had 
through the haunts of his boyhood, through ver started on such a journey be- 
the streets of Cleveland, with the comrades#ifore. Hitherto all his traveling badMMor dead. Hencebut a meager outline of his. 
of his prime; and his last dream on earthBimeant something in care, repait, or de- great career is here needed. 

‘was a dream of Mentor, the home of bis—nial. When the wearisome session en¢ He wes born in the woods of Orange 
happy and prosperous manhood. Its mod-#ed, he went to Ohio, to work or to re Township, Cuyahoga County, Ohio, Nov. 

himself greatest when shorn, wounded,MMest walls, its harvest-fields, its peacefulfcuperate, amid the homely surroundings 19th, 1881. In the Fall of 1851 he became 

dying. glades were the last pictures to fillhis sight#and associations of his past. Ever it bad#Mq student in the Eclectic Institute, now 

‘* He was personally the greatest patient [with delight before he lifted his eyes to—bcen there a workaday world; but now, at#ipiram College, at Hiram, Ohio, where he 
ever had. He never murmured or com-fconfront the glory of the Heavenly City. his prime, had come to him life’s supreme prepared for college. Inthe Fall of 1854 
plained,” said one of his physicians. As he vanishes from our sight, the Strateg@holiday. He, the President of the Unitedf@ne entered the junior class of Williams 

This greatness was not more the sign off™mourns more than a President. The peo-—States, was going forth, with happy wife College, Williamstown, Massachusetts. In 
his faith than of his vast and clear intelli-jple—men, women, and children—weep forfand children; going to be welcomed andM1956 he graduated from that college, and 
gence. This intelligence, shadowed ata brother, a comrade, a friend. No exalta-9eféted by the rich, the powerful; going back immediately returned to Hiram. Here he 
intervals by passing clouds of delirium, wasmmjtion of life ever lifted him away from themf™to the beloved alma mater, her most pros-MMacted as teacher of languages one year aud 
only shaded to shine more pure and planet-#Min sympatby, affection, or interest. At thegmperous and exalted son. then became principal of the Institute. In 
ary when they passed. To the very last it@@last, as at the first, they were bone of his Thus he entered the railroad station. M1959 he was elected to the state senate. In 
never grew less in its own intrinsic light. Mjbone, flesh of his flesh. Out from the peo-MMSaid a gentleman, afterward, who walked August, 1861, he entered the army. Shortly 
After the death-pang had struck through#™ple, the toiling, struggling, aspiring people, close behind him, who as ‘‘the General "Bnefore, he had been admitted to the bar. In 
his heart, it was as calmly evident in his last#Mhe came. Away from the people he nevergmhad known him intimately: ‘I never saw October, 1862, he was elected to represent 
words as in any he ever uttered: ‘‘If—went. Because somehow, in a dim, mutegmhim look so well dressed, so happy, so hand- the nineteenth Ohio district in Congress. 
fear the end is near.” The irrevocable end, way, at heart he is sure of all this, it isthatsome before. Had he not been the Pres- December, 1863, he left the army, and 
which he had summoned such heroism tofMMthe tired laborer, trudging bome, with pailjmgident, I should have clapped his shoulder, BMtook his seat in the House of Representa- 
avert—there it was, In that last mortalfMjin hand, has stopped for eighty days tomgand have said: ‘Garfield, where did youlMtives. Here he sat in nine successive Con- 
agony, how calmly he knew it, as it con MMread the evening bulletin with tearful eyesgmget such good-fitting clothes? I want toll cresses. January, 1880, he was elected 
fronted his departing soul. and a swelling in his throat. Because cf{forder some just like them.’” United States senator from Ohio. June 

“Is it worth while to struggle any longer?” fall this and half for the sake of the woman This was less than a moment before hemmSth, 1880, he was nominated for the Pres- 
he asked but a few days before; and, whenfwho loves him it is that thousands offMwas shot. He was scarcely one breathMmidency by the Republican National Con- 
his loving attendant said ‘‘ Yes,” he grasped working women all over the land have away from the moment, from the man who, vention, at Chicago. November 4th, fol- 
anew the fading courage with smiling eyes, Bastopped under the stress of their grindiog@@#having nothing but hisown wicked ma- s lowing, he was elected President. March 
tilleven Dr. Agnew said: ‘“* Who can lookfMcares to pray for their wounded President. lignity, his monstrous self conceit, out of i4th, 1881, he was inaugurated. July 2d b> 
on that calm, self-reliant face and believe ji Because of this that little children have—iMche sheer revenge of writhing vanity, stole, was struck down by the assassin’s billet. 
that the President will die?” Yet through#Mlearned to talk as if something dreadfulfMup and shot the man who had everythingMMSept. 19th, the anniversary of the great 
those eighty nights and days of anguishMMailed their father. Because of all this that desirable and adorable to men. Battle of Chickamauga, he died. Thus it 
who can gauge the emotion of that strong, North «und South, black and white, rich The whole people have lived through them will be seen that it was thirty years from 
loving heart, or measure the movements offMand poor have cried to God together to long stretch of unimaginable pain whichMhis becoming a pupil at Hiram until his 
that mighty brain, as with unerring accuracy save ‘‘our President"—the name, now@MMdivides that morning from the jouruey theffMdeath. Within those limits of time lie a 
he marked the wasting stages of his own Misteeped in love and tears, that first sprangill President did take to Elberon. character and a carcer second to none in 
sure decline? What a contribution toto the lips of the Nation when Lincoln “This is a great journey, Crete,” softlyMMthe history of his country. Briefly to 
human experience they would have been, died. said the prostrate man to his wife; and thef™sketch these, for the rest, is the purpose of 
could they have been recorded. As Christ Never did a single year project into the@old exuberance faintly flickered out overfMthis paper. 
from the mountain-top saw that the king-MMlife of one American such a succession offM™the wasted, patient face. First of all, James A. Garfield bad great- 
doms of earth were not for him, so fromMMthrilling, dramatic, und tragic pictures as “Let her go! The faster the better!” hefmness of nature. Were I limited to one 
the mountain-top of morta! pain the Presi-MMline the later months of President Garficld’sfMsaid. to the anxious doctors, of the engine,f™sentence of description, it would be: He 
dent saw that the coveted scepter of placeMMyuman life. There was his nomination in[Mlus if it were a fiery and airy steed, bearing#was a great-natured man. He was a man 
and power which hishand had touched must#™ithe Chicago Conveution. For days before—ilhim back to strength and happiness. of strong and massive body. A strong 
pass to another. No one comprehended many that would not confess it felt that he *Let them look in! I like to see themm tame, broad shoulders, powerful vital 
more utterly than he the insignificance off@wasthe coming man, because of the ac- people!” he said to the one who was draw-(gepperatus, and a massive head furnished 
any one human life, though in itself the great-Hiclaim of the people whenever Garfield ap- ing the curtain, to shut the anxious, peeringgmg'be Physical basis of his life. He was 
est in the awful sum of intelligent existence. Mi peared. The culminating moment came nent ont > we an old sight, an oldaacapable of an indefinite amount of work, 
No one saw with more absolute distinct-Bi Other names seemed to sail out of sightB sensation, the people’s faces, ahaa many both physical and mental. His intel- 
ness than he that ae man, however mag-MMlike thistledown on the wind, till one (how years had thrilled and moved to his elo- lectual status was equally strong and 
nificently endowed, is necessary to the con-El clowing and living it was) was caught by quence and who were now eloquent them-mm™assive. He excelled almost all men 
duct of human affairs or the consumma- jhe galleries, and shout on shout arose with .olveg with the tenderest solicitude andg™oth in the patient accumulation of facts 
tion of human destiny. “It is only oneMMthe accumulative force of ascending break-f compassion. There is one more journey and in bold generalization. He had great 
poor little life! Why struggle for it sofMMers, till the vast amphitheater was deluged—M4n earth for him. He is taking it now.ggpower of logical analysis and stood with 
hard!” he sald, wearily, one day, ina mo-Mwith sounding and resounding acclaim, As 1 write these closing words, the cargmthe first in rhetorical exposition. He had 
meut of dispondency, begotten of bisMcuch as aman could hope would envelop fil moves on slowly toward Washington, bear-fgg'he best instincts and habits of the scholar. 
mortal burt. " and uplift bis name but once in a life-time. Ming the dead President, with the remoteness He loved to roam in every field of knowl- 

When Henry Winter Davis, that son off And he? There he stood, strong, Saxon- and the majesty of Death stamped upon hisgmcdgze. He delighted in the creations of the 
Maryland, who in a crude American Con-Hiifair, debonair, yet white as new snow andi face. To-morrow he will lie in state in thefigimagination—poetry, fiction, and art. He 
gress seemed to repeat somewhat of theMirembling like an aspen. It seemed too rotunda that heard his light and happyg!oved the deep things of philosophy. He 
beauty of the Greek Aotinous, of the elo#¥ much, this sudden storm of applause and step for twenty years, under the souringpqtook a keen interest in scientific research. 
quence of the Greek Pericles, and to makeMf enthusiasm for bim, the new idol, the com-H jome whose rosy gods knew him so well He gathered into his storehouse the facts of 
possible in the patriot of the present all theMMing Presideut; yet who may say thutMang long. Men and women will drop tearsgghistory and politics, and threw over the 
romantic chivalry of the past—when hefMthrough his exultant yet trembling heart Ml of loving sorrow upon the wasted face; yet whole the life and power of his own origin- 
died, General Garfield said to me: that moment shot the presaging pang offfne who, stropg and radiant, lived and hadgmality. 

**T have been pry over, and feel Mdistant yet sure-coming woe? his being among them so many years is The vast labors that he crowded into 
sure that I would gladly have died for him. Then, after the wear and tear of the cam [Malready remote and inaccessible as thegmgthose thirty years—labors rarely equaled in 
I loved him, and I would have died in his : ° ; : y istory of men—are the fittest gauge of 
place, could he have lived. He would havemgP*igo, the last Inauguration! Who thatistars, apneeny é, ag 
been so much more to his country than IfMbebeld that inspiring spectacle can ever sec Heaven was kind to his fame to take himgg'is physical and intellectual power. His 
can be.’ it grow pale in memory? Words could notfillwhen it did. He ascended to its glory out\gg moral character was on a scale equally large 

picture it. Yet, to see it was tu receive atfMof an apotheosis of affection, sympathy,™™’>4 generous. His feelings were delicate, 
once an inspiring and overwhelming con-fMfexaltation that, covered the whole land andjmis sympathies most responsive, bis sense 
sciousness of what the vation is and mustfM@made him even on earth but a littlegmof justice keen. He was alive to delicate 
Iforever be. Through those walls of human{Mlower than the angels. He could not haveggpoints of honor. No other man whom I 
beings, high as the bouse-tops; through MMlived on here at such analtitude. He must have known had such heart. He had great 
those glittering miles of armed men, with#¥have descended to the level of ordinarygmfaith in human nature and was wholly free 
bare head, noble face, stately yet gentlegimen, to have acted with them and for them. fmgtrom jealousy and suspicion. He was = 
presence, slowly moved the newly-conse-MmThere are unsettled questions of state;mgof the most helpful and appreciative of 
Mcrated President, bowing to the people, Mathere are vexing elements in the Republicanggmen. His largeness of views and gener- 
amid storming shouts, that seemed to rendggl Party; there was an audacious and ungov-Mmosity of spirit were such that he seemed in- 
the sky, till he disappeared inside theg@ernable force in his own Administration; M™gcapable of personal resentment. He was 
White House. Mthere were conflicting time-servers andggonce exhorted to visit moral indignation 
Then that happy fatal morning of theg#spoils-seekers to be appeased, that no modi-gmupoa some men who had wronged him 
second of July. It was that morning hisficum of wisdom or marvel of grace couldgdeeply. Fully appreciating the baseness 
life-tide rose to its highest mark of prosper-M@ever have ultimately satisfied. of their conduct, he said he would try, but 
ous happiness. It was the crowning moru-MM As it is, the political leader is Jost in thegmadded: “I am afraid some one will have to 
ing of all bis years. So full of seeming ful-@patient, long-suffering patriot. The man help me.” 
fillment was it he could not be at once con-Bof the world is forgotten in the Christian What is more, General Garfield was Te 
scious of all it brought bim; yet thej@at beart. A new illustrious name is givenggligious, both by nature and by habit. His 
Fsense of the joy that morning gave seemed# to American bistory. A new martyr ism mind was strong in the religious element, 
to hover like the lingering fragrance of M@bestowed upon the lovers of country for His vear relatives received the Gospel as it 
vanished flowers over all the anguish offMall time. A new inspiration to industry,™™was proclaimed fifty years ago by Thomas 
glad and grateful for their sympathy, forgmtbe afterday. Like the perfume of afifto patience, to heroism, to faith descendsggand Alexander Campbell. He made public 
their interesi—proud of it, perhaps, for his flower that is dead, that happiness clings Mito the youth of the future in the name of™™profession of religion before he reached his 
children; but, all the same, to the last toffMstill to the memory. - Eicarfel twentieth year and became « member of 


JAMES ABRAM GARFIELD. 


BY PRES. B. A. HINSDALE, 
or Himam COLLEGE, Om10, 


















“Ir is no exaggeration to say that the 
Ameriean public is now better sequainted 
with the life of James Abram Garfield than 
it is with the lifeof aby other mam, living 






















































































































































































































































































In that moment of loving loss and loyal- 
ty there came before his eyes no presuging 
vision of the illustrious and tragic future 
which but a few years on awaited the man# 
who spoke. 

As President he never grew away from 
the bucolic and ardent boy who hugged 
his friends and knew not how to hate his 
enemics. Not born on the hights, be did 
not abide on them long enough to become 
accustomed to all that the altitude brought. 
With sbreds of his homely and tugging 
past still clinging to his memory, the boy 
who once chopped two bundred cords of 
wood for twenty-five dollars, who trudged 
the tow-path, and taught village school 
could not at once adjust his mind to the 
fact that kings and queens were sbedding 
teas and praying prayers for him. To 
them he was the President of the greata 
United States, a brave soldier, a crueily- 
wounded ruler. He knew this and he was 





















himself he was just James Garfield. The President went to his office and osron, Mass., Sept. 90th, 1881. the same church, and such he remained 
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constant chatter of the set of people tof hold right beliefs concerning God and thy 
which ‘‘ Uncle Isaac” belongs; but I neverf™neighbor”; or, ‘Thou shalt love God with 
have known one of them, publicly#Mall the heart and thy neighbor as thyself’? 
or privately, to avow any such theory. #jIs not love much more a sentiment than a 
Once I heard a minister accused by one of Mj belief, and is not love the fulfilling of the 
his deacons before a council of having#jlaw? 
taught the very doctrine included in Uncle “If what was said be true,” says Uncle 
Isaac’s quotation marks. It turned out@™jIsaac, ‘‘ then, of course, very [my?] con- 
that the minister had quoted this old saying@stant work for the past twenty years to 
only to deny and denounce it as mischiev-Mikeep some prominent heresies out of the 
ous. He had said it exactly in the same—jChurch has been all thrown away. It 
way that the psalmist says ‘‘There is nof™seems what I should have done was to 
God.” have developed the right sentiments in our 
No doubt the relative importance of belief people; for then we should never have any 
and conduct, of theory and practice, is§church quarrels nor anything else dis- 
often represented by ministers nowadaysMMagreeable.” ‘Uncle Isaac” means this for 
somewhat differently from the way ingMirony. He appears to have no comprehen- 
which ‘‘ Uncle Isaac” is in the habit offMsion of the truth of his words in their 
representing it. No doubt more emphasisf™ most literal sense. He thinks it really a 
is laid upon living and less upon thinking @ivery good joke to say that itis better to 
than was formerly done. No doubt it isMjcultivate a Christian spirit and tempér 
often said that, if we must choose betweenfMamong the members of a church than to 
the two, right doing is of more account #Mfight heresy. Alas! that a master in Israel 
than right believing. A man who is thor-@should be left to talk in this manner; that 
oughly orthodox, who believes every word Mone whose business it is to make known to 
of the Savoy Confession, but who lies and # men the gentleness of Christ should speak 
cheats and crowds his neighbors with sharp {thus sneeringly of the very work that his 
bargains, and tyrannizes over his wife and §MLord has called him to do. Twenty years 
children, is not to be preferred to a mangMof ‘‘constant” heresy-hunting! No won- 
baving right and true ideas impressed onfMmWhose religious theories are unsound, Mjder that ‘‘church quarrels” and everything 
their minds and hearts. Somehow, wef™but whose life is pure and upright@else that is ‘‘ disagreeable” have been the 
have always taken it for granted that right@and benevolent. It is a notoriousii¥dire result. 
om weap vee d jag pa pbertpenen fact that men may be as orthodox as the “Uncle Isaac,” I have not the remotest 
all along been mistaken, for we were toldjgq “evils, and at the same time almost as bad. @idea who you are, nor who the minister is 
in the sermon that what one believed is agDoubtless, “‘Uncle Isaac” is thoroughly™that you have called to account in your 
matter of indifference. If one means well BM orthodox; but, if it shall turn out that he hasfanonymous article. You remain and I trust 
and feels good, that is all that is necessary. oem matting ted tati k P ill in “tl had f ve 
The preacher said that, as a matter of p g into quotation marks wo will remain ‘‘the shadow of a name,” so 
course, we all had beliefs, of one sort andj™that the minister who preached for him{jthat no personal feeting can enter into any- 
another; but our sentiments were more im-@never used, what then? Will orthodoxy{MMthing that I have written. You say that you 
portant than our beliefs. This, as near asMi cave him? have been ‘‘ thinking a vast deal over the 
I could make ou’, was the first point of the ” : 
sermon, and my attention was very close matter™ opened up to you by this sermon. 
from the very start. ; You need to keep thinking about it. Ac- 
‘*The second point was mostly the prac- cording to your own report, there is food 
tical application of the first. We were told for reflection in it that your mind needs to 
that ‘it did not make any difference what dwell upon. I presume that you have 
one believes, only so that he means well . : y 
and feels good.’ The important part thus misreported what the minister said about 
given to sentiment in our religious purposes the importance of right belief, but the 
and experiences was entirely new to me. word about the great value of right senti- 
If what was said be true, then, of course, ment was the very Gospel that you needed 
to hear, and I am sure that when you think 
it all over you will see that the teaching 
which has so scandalized you is the very 
doctrine of Christ, and that it would, in- 
deed, be vastly better for you, and for your 
church, if you would put the’stress of your 
endeavors hereufter upon the work of de- 
veloping right sentiments, rather than the 
work of controverting erroneous opinions. 
Try it for twenty years, and see if you are 
not able to report, at the end of it, fewer 
quarrels, more conversions, and sounder 
opinions among the people of your charge. 
SPRINGFIELD, Mass. 


draw the line somewhere.” Vathly to such 
professionals would the pupil say he would 
take his chance. “If you cannot read 
Cesar and do something with the Greek 
Testament, we will not teach you conic sec- 
tions.” This was the practical reply made 
by the average American college. To this 
was added the statement: ‘‘Our term be- 
gins on such aday. You must begin with 
us, Or you shall not begin at all.” 

All this is natural enough, and fair 
enough, from the views of the teachers; 
and, certainly, the teachers have some 
rights; but, after all, there are more learn- 
ers than teachers, and, in the long run, the 
learners assert their rights also and have 
their own way. Long ago their rights were 
established in religious education. The 
preacher might wish that every member of 
his congregation would getiend every in- 
struction of his pulpit from the beginning. 
He might begin his course of practical the 
ology on some First of January and arrange 
it to run twenty years; but he could not 
compel people toattend. If they chose to 
drop one instruction, why they dropped it. 
If they chose to begin in the middle, they 
began there. No church ever dared rule 
out those who had not taken its course from 
the beginning. Only colleges are strong 
enough for such discipline. 

The experience of scholarly men, all the 
time, was warning men and women that 
there are more elastic coursesof study than 
those which are Jaid down for the conven- 
ience of the teacher. When Brown-Sequard 
lectures on the nervous system every doctor 
within reach goes to all the lectures he can— 
to four if he can, but only to one if he can 
do no better. 

It is usually to the West that we may 
look most confidently for a solution of our 
social questions when they require new 
treatment and a thorough abandonment of 
traditional regulations. And the arrange- 
ments for the training of men and women, 
irrespective of the more limited plans of 
children’s schools, are now working them- 
selvers out quite largely on lines which the 
West has indicated. Indeed, the physical 
and social conditions of Western life sug- 
gest such arragements. Men do not have to ; A v 

. have developed the right sentiments in our 
work so hard there as they do in the East onie, for then we should never have had 
ern States, They are more cheerful, on theMany church quarrels nor avything else dis- 
whole, than is the slave of our ‘‘effete—Magrecable.” 
civilization,” and they have at once more The extract, through which I have 
time and disposition for regular study. @.iuck a pin, may serve not only as a curi- 
It will often happen, also, that dis-Mous cntomological specimen, but as a fair 
tance cuts off society in Western life sampte of the kind of weapons with which 
and that the time which would be given tof™come folks think that ‘‘ Liberalism ” can be 
intercourse wilh men and women here, is put down and “‘ Orthodoxy” promoted. 
there given to intercourse with books. It It is evident, on the face of it, that the 
is not long since I had a letter, bearing ag¥story told by ‘‘ Uncle Isaac” is either a 
California postmark quite unknown to me. M§¢ross fabrication or an inane misrepresenta- 
The writer said he had lately married afftion. He pretends to put in quotation 
noble woman, his superior in book-learn-3j marks the very words used by the minister. 
ing; but that they had a whole unoccupied M{ will risk my reputation as a discerner of 
Winter before them, far from many other speech on the assertion that these words 
men and women. They knew they could were never used by any reputable Evangel- 
read together, and asked me, an utterfMical minister. If any sermon containing 
stranger, to suggest the line of their reading. Mithese words hus lately been preached, it is 
I need not say that I envied them theirfprobably still in existence. The minister 
opportunity. In a civilization which isf™who preached it will not refuse to show his 
under the tyranny of the telegraph, thef™manuscript, that the quotation may be veri- 
mail, the telephone, and the door-bell; infified; and whenever ‘‘ Uncle Isaac” will 
which an unbroken period of thirty min-Mconvince the editor of ‘‘ Tae INDEPEND- 
utes is an event so rare that men writef™enr” that this language has been used by 
sonnets in memory of it, and, if they had#Many Evangelical minister in good standing 
money, would erect statues in its honor, MMI will send the editor ten dollars for that 
the thought of this happy Californian#‘‘educational society” in which ‘Uncle 
honeymoon of six months spent in com-fjIsaac” takes a deep interest. 
pany with the best of all ages would rouse In a subsequent paragraph ‘‘ Uncle 
envy in any heart not wholly under thefMIsaac” states that he heard a Universalist 
empire of grace. neighbor, in referring to the sermon, say: 

Of all the plans set practically on foot to¥#‘‘That’s just what we Universalists be- 
meet the determination of men and wo-@lieve.” I will devote the ten dollars to the 
men to study, the Chautauqua Literary andfjsame cause if he will produce a Universalist 
Scientific Circle takes in the largest number@™ minister, in good standing, who will accept 
of pupils. The estimate made atthe latefMthe sentence quoted by him as expressing 
anniversary counted 30,000 men and wo-MMhis belief. 
men, allied under its plans. This means It is about time this old, stale slander 
that these persons, in the same winter, read {were branded and retired from circulation. 
the same books; are organized in clubs, {There may possibly be a few light-headed 
which meet to consider the subjects in-@Minfidels, of the Ingersoll variety, who would 
volved, and, to a certain extent, to corre-Msay that it makes no difference what one 
spond on those subjects. I will attempt, #believes; but there are no intelligent min- 
in another paper, to give some account of @Misters in Evangelical churches, old school or 
its method of operation; of the plans, sim-¥™jnew school, conservative or liberal, who 
ilar in purpose, but varying in detail offMever say anything of the sort. I have some 
the Boston Society for encouraging homeffknowledge of the class of ministers this 
education; and some details of the methods#man is hitting at, and I never heard such 
of the great popular normal schools of thefMan idea expressed by any of them. I have 
West. All these have sprung out of thefMheard them charged with holding such no- 
want in our system of education whichI tions, over and over again. That is the 


have been attempting to describe, and they 
all give some hope that that want may be 
supplied. 

Boston, Mass. 



















































PLAIN WORDS WITH UNCLE ISAAC. 


BY THE REV. WASHINGTON GLADDEN. 

























I Founp the other day in a religious 
newspaper an article by ‘‘ Uncle Isaac,” 
nominis umbra, of which the first two para- 
graphs are copied below. The readers of 
THE INDEPENDENT may be glad to see a 
specimen of the sort of stuff that goes into 
the waste-basket in Tak INDEPENDENT 
office, but is regarded as wholesome and 
profitable reading by the editors of some 
newspapers: 







































































“‘I am in a very serious perplexity. 
Our minister now and then ‘ exchanges,’ 
and last Sabbath a man preached for us we 
had never heard before. He told us new 
things. In my agitation ‘over what was 
said I have forgotten the text. Rebecca 
(my wife) does not remember it, either, for 
she was as much excited as myself over the 
matter. The real beliefs of any one will 
be manifested and used in rearing children. 
Our children have now become established 
in Christian character. As we havealways 
supposed, they early became Christians by 











































































































‘‘Somehow,” says ‘ Uncle Isaac,’ we have 
always taken it for granted that right beliefs 
necessarily are at the foundation of right- 
eous character.” How anybody could take 
this for granted, with a thousand facts that 
prove the falsity of it staring him in the 
face every day, is a mystery to me. How 
can any man help seeing that there is no 
necessary connection between right beliefs 
and right character; that there are many 
whose beliefs are all right, but whose lives 
are all wrong, and many others whose be- 
liefs are far from perfect, but whose lives 
ure upright and exemplary? The truth is 
that right beliefs do not necesazrily produce 
good character, but that they generally do; 
that right beliefs are much more likely to 
issue in good lives than wrong beliefs; and 
that it is, therefore, important that men 
have right opinions, though it is more im- 
portant that their lives should conform to 
God’s law. The relation of belief to con- 
duct is not a causal relation, as ‘‘ Uncle 
Isaac’”’ seems to suppose; but it is a highly 
influential relation and is, therefore, high- 
ly important. Though some men are better 
and some are worse than their beliefs 
there are many bad beliefs abroad, that are 
the sources of much bad conduct. ‘‘ Uncle 
Isaac ” clearly holds the bad belief that it 
is no sin to misrepresent one who is reputed 
to bea heretic. That is a very prevalent 
belief, and it results in a great deal of bad 
conduct, just like his. While such exam- 
ples as he furnishes us of the bad effect of 
wrong opinions are so common, it will not 
be possible for any intelligent man to think 
orsay that ‘‘itmakes no difference what 
one believes.” 

There is one point, however, in ‘‘ Uncle 
Isnac’s” report of this sermon to which it 
may be well to recall his attention. He says 
that he has forgotten the text. Perhaps it 
was not convenient to remember it. Per- 
haps the sermon was simply av enforce- 
ment of the text. He represents the minis- 
ter as saying that ‘‘our sentiments were 
more important than our beliefs”; and he 
remarks thereon: ‘‘The important part 
thus given to sentiment in our religious pur- 
poses and experiences was entirely new to 
me.” Now, think hard, ‘‘ Uncle Isaac.” 
See if you cannot bring back the text. Was 
it this: ‘‘As he thinketh in his heart, so is 
he”? Or was it this: ‘‘ With the heart man 
believeth unto righteousness ”? These texts 
seem to ascribe to sentiment a somewhat 
‘‘important part in our religious purposes 
and experiences.” And is it not en. 
tirely true that our sentiments are 
more influential] than our beliefs in the 
formation of our characters? Does not the 
law of God address itself first to our senti 
ments? What is that law? ‘‘ Thou shalt 





































































































































THE CCUMENICAL METHODIST 
CONFERENCE. 


EDITORIAL CORRESPONDENCE, 













Lonxpon scarcely knows that the first 
(Ecumenical Conference of Methodism is 
in session in its midst, and I suppose it 
would not care if it did. Here is a body of 
delegates, representing between 4,000,000 
and 5,000,000 communicants, scattered over 
the whole world, with a population almost 
if not quite as large as that of the Anglican 
Communion, and yet the gathering is a 
matter of profound indifference to the press 
and people of this great city. Not even 
the fact that the Lord Mayor is a member 
of the Conference and has given a grand 
reception to it in the Mansion House, and 
has made Bishop Simpson and other dele- 
gates guests in his official residence has 
been of avail to provoke any general inter- 
est in the proceedings in the City Road 
Chapel. Perhaps the Conference is in- 
debted to this circumstance for any recog- 
nition whatever from the great dailies. 
Those which have condescended to notice 
it at all have not always been intelligent in 
their reports. The News mentions the 
names of several bishops of the Methodist 
Episcopal and African Methodist Episcopal 
Churches of the United States as belonging 
to the ‘‘ Methodist Episcopal Churches of 
America or Africa.” The English Meth- 
odists themselves are not so well acquainted 
with American Methodism as they ought to 
be. An announcement ef an after-meeting 
at Newcastle-on-Tyne gravely states that 
among the speakers are Rev. George R. 
Crooks and Prof. Drew Timmary. Some 
of the Wesleyan brethren are inquiring 
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Son to confess before his Father and the 
angels as the name of a brother? Who is 
to sit with the Lamb on his throne? He 
that overcometh—overcometh self, over- 
cometh the world, overcometh sin; he who 
taketh up the cross and follows his Master, 


who and where Brother Timmary is, and 
some have found out that he is a theo- 
logical institution at Madison, N. J. 
The great dailies consider that their duty 
to their readers is properly discharged by 
an editorial un the day of the opening and 
by such accounts of the proceedings from 
time to time as are not crowded out by 
other matter. The comments are curious. 
The Times spitefully says it is ‘a monster 
class-meeting, assembled to pray, and con- 
fess and hear confessions, and to collect 
subscriptions for the more speedy distribu- 
tion of the rest of mankind into weekly 
classes.” Methodists can afford to laugh at 
this as both humorous and harmless. An- 
other daily speaks of Methodism as a form 
of religion ‘‘ extensively used in the United 
States,” but most of the editorials contain 
friendly and favorable references to the 
Conference. 


needed much more time, probably, than 
was at his disposal to make a careful an- 
alysis of his table. There is an opportunity 
just here for some very effective work. Suffi- 
cient time was not allowed to this topic. 
Dr. Antliff’s paper on the Itinerancy put 
fairly and sharply the arguments for the—™counting all things as loss fer his sake. 
present system; but the Rev. William But is the visible Church to-day filled with 
Arthur alone touched the vital question[{cross-bearers? How many are taking up 
when he said that the problem of reaching{Mcrosses daily and joyfully for Jesus’s sake? 
a scattered and a dense population with—For we greatly err when we interpret the 
this machinery was a problem of adapta-MMendurance of afflictions as necessarily cross- 
tion to different circumstances and condi-MMbearing in the sense of this command of 
tions of society. With all their efforts andChrist which is to ‘take up the cross.” 
the expediture of large sums for building#™Let me explain what I mean. When God 
gmetropolitan churches, the Wesleyan body#Mtakes away our wealth, and the earnings of 
does not prosper as it ought to in this greatfMlong ycars slip in an hour from our grasp, 
city. A discussion upon the point whetherfwe speak of this enforced poverty as our 
some modification of the system is not@M‘‘cross”; yet it is not, surely, a cross which 
necessary for the growth of the Church infjwe have taken up, for we could not help 
the centers of population would have beenfMMourselves, God laid it upon our unwilling 
of much value. shoulders, Or, if disease shuts you into the 
The reception at the Mansion House tofM™sick-room and shuts out from mind and 
the delegates, given by the Lord Mayor,@Mheart the scenes of busy life, you perhaps 
who is himself a member of the Confer-MMlook up to those who stand by your bed 
ence, the evening of the first day, Sept. Mpitying you aud say, ‘This, I suppose, is 
9th, was very numerously attended. It(™jmy cross, and I must bear it patiently”; 
was curious to see the assembly of Meth-§jbut you have not taken it up. An Omnipo- 
odists, in their modest suits of black, inftent Hand has placed it on your shoulders. 
the parlors of the Lord Mayor, and hearfMAnd so, when Death enters your charmed 
them all join in singing Wesleyan hymns,fMcircle of love, enters uninvited, and calls 
lined out in old fashion by the host him-—Ja cherished one from your embrace to 
self, who, in full court dress, with the LadyfMthe safer enfolding of the Everlasting 
Mayoress, gave a hearty welcome to hisf™Arms, we call it a cross; and so 
Methodist brethren fron all parts of theMMit is a cross so heavy that we 
world. Several Americans were culledfMfind it hard, at first, to trust in Him 
upon to speak, among them Bishop Payne, who has thus wounded and crushed us, 
of the African Methodist Episcopal Church, But, if we were asked to take up such 
und some excellent speeches were made. {Mcrosses—that is to say, if by our simply 
Music and refreshments were provided{Mwilling we could keep the Icved ones in the 
and everybody had an opportunity of test-MMearthly home—I fear we should say: ‘‘ Not 
ing the quality of the Lord Mayor’s wines;fmthy will, dear Lord, but mine, be done.” 
but I do not think any of the AmericanfBut taking up the cross is a voluntary en- 
guests availed themselves of this privilege. Mdurance of that which is difficult, trying, 
H. K. Carrou. painful, even a crucifixion of self, if need 
Lonxpon, ENGLAND, Sept. 9th, 1881. be, for His sake who, because he so loved 
us, came into the world to save sinners—a 
voluntary endurance, so that, if we will, we 
can leave the cross untouched for self’s 
sake or lift it up and carry it for Christ’s 
No words can be plainer than these offmsake. But cross-bearing is not only 
our Blessed Lord: ‘‘If any man will comefmthe distinct command of the Saviour to 
after me, let him deny himself and take upgmeach disciple. Not only is the heavenly 
his cross and follow me.” The first offer-™gcrown conditioned upon it; but the be- 
ing of the Christian, with the garland off™liever’s happiness in this life is in propor- 
thanksgiving, is that of his body—‘‘a livinggmmtion to his experience of the cross. Sacri- 
SACRIFICE, holy and acceptable unto thegfice and joy, tears and joy, even agony and 
Lord”; and his glory Paul describes as inf™joy are not contradictory terms, but may 
tribulation, because ‘‘tribulation worketh—be synomymes even. The deepest joy 
patience, and patience experience, and ex-J™gsprings up in the path of the highest aim 
perience hope.” In fact, we are taught infjend from the soil of the mightiest passion 
the Bible that this suffering for Christ is the{My Which strives to attain that aim; and sacri- 
test and badge of discipleship, and that tof™fices only plow up the soil, making the joy 
be without the cross is to be proved ‘‘ afm™purer and grander. 
bastard and not a son.” Here is Paul’s 
paintivg of the life in Christ Jesus: ‘ Ap- 
proving ourselves as the ministers of God, 
in much patience, in afflictions, in necessi- 
ties, in distresses, in stripes, in imprison- 
ments, in tumults, in labors, in watchings, jl 
in fastings, . . . by honor and dishonor, 
by evil report and good report, as deceivers 
and yet true, as unknown and yet well 
known, as dying and behold we live, as 
chastened and not killed, as sorrowful yet 
always rejoicing, as poor yet making many 
rich, as having nothing and yet possessing 
all things.” Then, again, the believer is 
commanded to have his ‘‘loins girt” (there 
is earnest work to be done), ‘‘to take unto 
him the whole armor of God” (there is an 
enemy to be met with), and every part of 
this armor is minutely described, so that 
failure will not occur through ignorance in 
preparation. Cross-bearing, then, is an in- 
dispensable feature of the believer's life, 
until at the Jordan we lay down the Cross 
and receive the Crown. Why, wherein all 
the Bible can we find a promise to him who 
floats heavenward ‘‘on flowery beds of 
ease,” who clings to a hope of salvation 
through pure religious selfishness, loving 
to sing ‘“‘ Nothing either great or small re- 
mains for me to do”? To whom is the 
promise of everlasting life? For him who 
has left ‘‘father and mother, houses and 
lands, for my sake.” Who is to reign with 
Him? ‘If we suffer with Him, we shall 
also reign with him.” Who is to receive 


ate and have provided handsomely for the 
entertainment of strangers; but Americans 
are obliged to seek an introduction to them 
or content themselves with the society of 
their own countrymen. 

The Conference is carrying out the pro- 
gram quietly and for the most part har- 
moniously. There have been but one or 
two ebullitions of feeling. On the first day 
the Americans were very indignant at the 
omission of Dr. George Osborn, the president 
of the Wesleyan Conference and the chair- 
man of the day, to mention the name of 
President Garfield in the prayer for rulers, 
or even in the extempore prayer at the 
close of the ritual. Considering that this 
is done almost everywhere in the Anglican 
churches and that two hundred Americans, 
all deeply concerned in the recovery of the 
President, were present, the omission was 
indefensible. The American delegates 
signed a paper requesting that hereafter the 
name of the President be mentioned in the 
prayers, and Dr. Osborn, who seems to be 
somewhat unfriendly toward America and 
is not certainly first in the hearts of his 
own brethren, was made aware, before the 
close of the day, that he had given offense. 
The next day, at the suggestion of Dr. 
McAulay, English Wesleyan, twenty min- 
utes were devoted to prayer for the recov- 
ery of Mr. Garfield, whose sickness evokes 
the most. hearty sympathy among all 
most assuredly be crowded on such anjg™classes here. On Friday the harmony of 
occasion; and yet the devout people off™'he Conference was for a moment threat- 
London will fill great Exeter Hall to over-ggened. A resolution had been reported from 
flowing when the May Meetings are heldjmgthe Business Committee to the effect that, 
to hear reports of Tract and other so-Mmgafter the essay by Dr. Newman on Holi- 
cieties and long speeches. I do not try toq™™™¢ss had been read and discussed, the ses- 
account for the lack of interest in the Con-g*ion of the Conference should be prolonged, 
ference. at the discretion of Dr. Stacey, the pres- 

It is not obvious at this stage of the ident, for the purpose of hearing personal 
Conference that its results will be of trans testimonies on the subject. Dr. Buckley 
ceudent importance. Its contribution toggg0bjected to making this extra service a part 
Methodist literature will have little or nogm0Of the Conferezce proceedings, on the 
value. The program carefully avoidsgmetound thet there were considerable 
touching on vital topics, as some of thegm“ifferences as to the doctrinal aspects 
essayisis have avoided touching on thegmof entire sanctification, and a testi- 
subjects they were expected to treat. Itq™™mony meeting was designed to bring 
would be impossible to draw up a moregm™them out in a way which would not 
harmiess list of topics. If strictly adheredqmPetmit any sentiment uttered to be contro- 
to, no offense can be given to anybody, verted or corrected. The president pro- 
unless some ohe goes out of his wayjmgceeded to shut off debate, and when Dr. Tit- 
to provoke a controversy. It may,™™!@ny rose to a point of order he would not 
however, be wise to be thus cautious,{™¢ar him, and the British delegates filled 
so that the first cecumenical gatheringgmgthe air with cries of “Question!” ‘‘ Ques- 
will not make subsequent conferencesymgtion!” The presiding officer, under the 
impossible. The English Methodists arefgy~oglish system, exercises far more power 
conservative and somewhat afraid of newjggthan could be safely used over a body of 
movements, and for their sake the experi-g™™Methodist preachers in America. I trust 
ment must be a mild one. Such a programiggthat, although some were for a moment at 
as that of the Presbyterian Alliance theygm™'h¢ boiling point, this little incident will 
could not yet bear. There are manyggg®00n be forgotten. It is remarkable that 
Americans here who would have liked toq™*his doctrine of entire sanctification can 
see Conference take up some of the greatgmuever be discussed without giving the lie 
theological problems of the day and grappicmgt© the profession of the most advanced ad- 
with them. Said an officjal editor to me:.MVOCales that they are free from all emo- 
“If there isa man among us who couldg™™tions of anger. The motion was carried. 
settle for us the difficulties connected with The best performance, so far, is the ser- 
the doctrine of Inspiration, it would be offfmon of Bishop Simpson. From the text 
the greatest possible service to Methodism.” {a ‘‘ The words that I speak unto you they 
The chief value of the Conference must befaare spirit and they are life” he preached a 
in the promotion of a better acquaintance powerful discourse of an hour and a half, 
of the various branches one with another showing the power and importance of 
and of a spirit of unity and brotherly love. spiritual life, how Wesley came into pos- 
Itis something that bodies which have neverfsession of it, and how his great movement 
had fraternal relations with one anotherilrose and spread through Bible study, Bible 
and between which there has been much experience, unquenchable zeal, and steady 
bitterness of feeling should now, by their persistence. Some of. our English friends 
representatives, be brought into near andi™wanted to know if the world contained 
kindly relations; and, if the result shall be any other man who could match that 
the reunion of some of the divisions, the[Msermon. The essays and speeches have 
usefulness of the Conference will be entire-Abeen in no way remarkable; but this 
ly vindicated. There is an unmistakablefhas not been always the fault of the 
feeling in the Conference in favor of re- essayists and speakers. Most of the 
union, which is not tocome all at once, @jwriters evidently felt cramped by the 
but gradually; and when a delegate re- twenty-minute restriction, and were some- 
marked that the ‘‘hand of God in the times surprised by the president’s bell before 
divisions of Methodism” had not been suf- Mathey had fairly passed from their introductory 
ficiently recognized, the Conference laughed paragraphs to the merits of their subject. 
at the idea, and many thought that quiteB§ Dr. Wilson had an excellent topic—‘‘ The 
another sort of hand was visible, though Influence of Methodism upon other Eccle- 
nobody believes that these divisions are anfMsiastical Bodies and the extent to which they 
uumixed evil. have Modified Methodism”; but he occu 

The arrangement for the seating of pied so much time in laying his foundation, 
the delegates is quite satisfactory. Thelll which was ably done, that he had no time 
American delegates have one side of thellllto rear anything upon it. Dr. Edwards, the 
house and the British the other and the—lMsprightly editor of the Northwestern Advo- 
representatives of each Church sit together. mcate, had chiefly before his eyes, in prepar- 
This is very convenient, but it does not ing a paper on ‘Statistical Results. o 
tend to promote acquaintance between[i Methodism,” the fear of wearying the Con- 
them. No opportunity has yet been given#Mference with figures. His rhetoric was 
for this very desirable object. The En- good; but his statistics were not so abun- 
glish brethren are very kind and conside:"™*dant as could have been desired, and he 


































































































































































































































I thought it strange that the Conference 
should be held in an edifice which could 
only accommodate 800 persons besides the 
delegates; but Iam amazed that, while all 
the seats were occupied on the first day, 
thanks to the distribution of ‘‘ posters” 
announcing a sermon by Bishop Simpson, 
there were many vacant places in the gal- 
leries on the second day and quite a number 
of absent delegates. How different this 
would be in the United States. The 
Academy of Music in New York would 





CROSS-BEARING. 


BY A. E. KITTREDGE, D.D. 



























































To illustrate, Here is a young girl, mer™ 
ry, beautiful, surrounded by all which can 
make life happy, as the world defines that 
word. Now, place in one scale all the joy 
which is gathered into those rainbow years, 
and when you have estimated its weight 
put into the other scale the joy of that 
same girl, now a mother. Her whole being 
is absorbed in the infant life entrusted to 
her care. She lives, yet not she, but that 
babe lives in and through her. Day by 
day, night by night she watches over that 
cherished one. She sacrifices time and 
strength and all social pleasures—yes, life, if 
need be—to this one mighty passion, the 
perfect development of her child up to its 
highest possibilities. Her feet grow weary, 
anxiety and watchings steal the bloom of 
youth from her cheek, the world, it may 
be, pities her. Well, put this mother’s joy 
in the other scale, with all its burdens and 
tears and agonizing prayers, and which is 
the heavier? Why, you know that the 
joy of the mother has a depth and fullness 
which the young girl never dreamed of, 
not only because of its unselfishness 
and the grandeur of the life-aim, 
but because it has been made perfect 
through suffering. Now, there is a joy 
deeper, richer than a mother’s. Itis the 
oy of the Christian, who has counted all 
things as loss for the sake of Christ; whose 
glory fills mind and heart, so that he can 
exclaim: ‘‘1 live, yet not I, but Christ 
liveth in me.” Oh! there is no joy in all 
the crown of life? He that overcometh—God’s universe like this. The heavier the 
and is faithful unto death. Who is to be—fcross the richer the joy. When Dr, 
lothed in white raiment? Who is to be alMason, one of our missionaries in India, 
pillar in God’s eternal temple and go nofmasked his converted boatman whetber he 
more out? Whose name is the Beloved™ was willing to go to the Bghais, a neigh- 
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boring tribe, to tell them of a Saviour’s#i We pay taxes to national, state, and mu- 
love, he reminded him that, instead off™nicipal governments, with the understand- 
twelve rupees a month, he would receiveMMing that they are to protect our lives and 
but four rupees. ‘Gin you go to the—M™property and homes; but they do not, in 
Bghais for four rupees?” asked the mission-Mfact, protect us. All this we are accepting 
ary. The heathen convert went by him-#jwith what seems like an woreasoning indif- 
self and thought and prayed, and came back #Mference, as if it were inevitable. Few ap- 
to Dr. Mason. ‘* Well, Chapon, what is#ipcar anxious to inquire who it is that is in 
your decision?” ‘‘ My father, Icapnot gog#fault. When startled by some vew barber- 
to the Bghais for four rupees a mouth; but#Mism, there is, perhaps, a transient outcry; 
I can go for Jesus.” And for Jesus he@mand then the multitudes sweep on as before 
went. Think you that in all Phillipi thereMMand the same scenes are indefinitely repeat- 
were two happier men than Paul and Silas, § ed, So it will, undoubtedly, continue to 
shouting praises, their feet fast in theg@be, unless the public mind can be thor. 
stocks and their backs streaming with@Mougbly aroused and effectual means adopted 
blood? They were suffering for Jesus and@™to check the existing carnival of crime, the 
his joy was theirs. Be growing audacity of lawless brute force. 
Take up your cross, Christian. Do not The causes of this widespread and pro- 
pass by it. Do not drag it behind you. Migressive degencracy of social life and man-# 
Do not wish yours was as light a8 yourffners are by no means difficult to discover;Mgselves. 
neighbor's seems to be. Take it up and re-#M yer it is, probably, rather a vague and con-g™ It goes without caying that the action off 
joice that you can carry it for Jesus. HeBMfused than a clear and intelligent concep fall these causes is vastly intensified by the 
will walk by your side, putting hisshoulderM™ition of them that most persons entertain.{™immense and one may almost say unre-§ 
under itand hisarm about you, and thef The inflaence of the late civil war may fitly Mstrained manufacture and sale of intoxicat- 
heavier the cross the sweeter will be his pe placed first among the special causesqming drinks. I is quite unnecessary to in-Z 
** Peace be unto you,” andthus your joyf™which immediately contributed to bring §™sist on this af length, and yet the mention 


profession, We, who used to read with 
horror of Turkish, Greek, or Italian brig 
andage, are now compelled to lower the 
tone in which we boast of our civilization, 
because to the great number of lawless men 
raised up among ourselves have been add- 
ed so many from abroad that not only on 
our Western frontiers, butevenin New En- 
gland, New York, and the Middle States, 
highway robbery, attended often with mur- 
der, has become a familiar incident. Un- 
less some more effectual measures are soon 
taken to make such crimes less safe and 
easy and to holdin check the increasing 
number of desperadoes, we seem likely to 
rival even the nations whose semi-barbar-§ 
gism has most helped to fill the records of 
crime and to destroy the possibilities of A 
orderly and happy social life among them- 


din er justice, and to hold those who 
fail to do this strictly accountable at the 
bar of a sound public opinion. 

6. Tosuppress to the utmost practicable 

extent the sale of intoxicating drinks, under 
the maddening influence of which so vast 
an amount of outrageous crime is every day 
comunitted. 
7. Finally, to do all that can be done to 
induce the pulpit, the press, and all well- 
disposed citizens faithfully to bear their 
distinct and emphatic testimony against 
whatever tends to corrupt the public mor- 
als and pervert the conscience, and with 
earnest and deliberate purpose to lend their 
influence to purify the atmosphere and ele- 
avate the tone of our civil and social life. 

These are mere hints, which we cannot 
hereexpand. We wish that Mr. Collyer 
mawould, in his own vigorous manner, re- 
sume the subject, and point out fully in 
another discourse the remedics to be relied 
on in the treatment of the evils to which on 
the former occasion he referred so well. 




















































































to the every way ill-judged exhibition of 
















shall be full. about the great change so manifest in thegmof it could not be omitted. Everybodygcriminals under the gallows as examples of 
“ we consecrated cross I'll bear present, as compared with tbe earlier civilf/|knows tbat, in spite of all that the friendsgMsaintliness by some ministers of religion 
‘Till Death shall se fre ° « e : 
PR ons yeh life of our country. The generation which ™Mof temperance have done, the fires of evily™jwe respond with a hearty Amen. 
For there's a crown for me.” ghad known something of the scenes of the ggpassion and depraved appetite are constant-@™] Newang, N. J. 


















ly stimulated into fierce activity by 
draughts drawn from the tens of thousands 
of deadly fountains kept open night andy 
day in all our larger towns and cities. 
Everybody knows that by far the larger 
part of the overt acts of crime which occu-j 
py the courts and imperil the public wel-f 
fare stand in direct relation to this prolific 
source of all debasing vices. Six hundred 
millions a year (so the statistics tell us) ex- 
pended in what tends to make home-de- 
stroyers, wife-abusers, profligates, thieves, 
highwaymen, murderers! The facts can-§ 
not be denied. In all their hideousness 
they stare us in the face. 


Carcaco, In. a War of 1812-15 had passed away before 
i one 1861. The Mexican War was waged on 
ROBERT COLLYER ON PUBLIC Mexican soil and its incideuts were person- 
MORALS. ally known only by the comparatively 
BY RAY PALMER, D.D. small number who bore a part in it. By™% 
far the greater part of our native population Me 
had never seen a man killed in their lives, a 
except by accident. So profound was thes” 
inbred and half-unconscious reverence for 
human life at the beginning of our civil 
conflict that it evidently, at first, held our 
forces in check. Officers and men, they 
hardly knew why, hesitated to begin in 
downright earnest the work of real slaugh- 
ater. it wus only after they had been forced 
on, by little and little, and so bad grad- 
ually become accustomed to the sight cf 
fraternal blood, that they were prepared for 
the terrible scenes of Antictam, the Wilder- 
ness, and Gettysburg. By the time the war 
was over the fine sensibility that used to 
shrink from the sight or the thought even 
of human butchery was in a great measure 
gone—not only from the minds and hearts 
of those who filled the armies, but also, as 
well, from the minds and hearts of those at 
home, who had for so long a time daily 
hung over the account of battles and coolly 
reckoned up the numberof theslain. This 
hardening influence of war is universal and 
‘This is not a land of peace. It is ajgginevitable. 
nation of armed men. The farmer has a Aloug with this came the almost univers 
revolver in his bed-room, and the mevest@¥a) familiarity with firearms. As the war 
boy, on the slightest provocation, pulls out p - , , 
his pistol. Two hundred years bave proved? ®4 stimulated the invention of many new 
that, in civil life, at least, the Quaker isgmand more effective weapons, the spirit of 
sight. No Quaker ever shoots and no Quaker tbe time and the curious desire to test their 
isever shot. There should be a general power soon brought them into notice, and 
disarmament, and we should guard the sale . : 
of pistols, as We guard the sale of poisons Mq'2ousands who had never before discharged 
It is the brutality that comes from the pos-faga gun or pistol were vow found purchasing 
session of arms that does the harm.” and learning how to use them. To these 
were added, when the disbanded armies re- 
turned home, the whole multitude who had 
become familiar with the camp and the 
battle-field. That the armies of the coun- 
try did themselves great honor by the quiet- 
ness and order with which they generally 
returned to civil life was acknowledged by 
all the world; but this could not prevent 
the natural consequences of the essential 
barbarism of war from being widely and 
permanently felt. The result, of course, 
was that it thenceforth became compara- 
tively easy for bad passionsto break over) 
Sthe old conventional restraints, and the 
temptations to bad men to become reckless 
in taking life were greatly multiplied. 
These evils, sufficiently great in them- 
Fselves, have been rendered still more for- 
midable by the more recent impulse given 
to immigration. On the one hand, the 
restlessness of society in the Old World 
and, on the other, the already immense and 
every-day increasing inducements to peo- 
ple of all countries to try their fortunes 
here have been and are bringing in on us 
a flood of emigrants, among whom are, of 
course, to be found, along with many who 
promise to become valuable citizens, many 
of the very offscouying of the nations, who 
furvish not only the material out of which 
brutality and barbarism may be made, but 
accounts of burglary, theft, arson, murder, @an ample supply of thoroughly trained ras- 
and suicide. We have legislators, laws,Mcals, expert in every form of villainy and 
magistrates; but they do net give us eafety. ready to make desperate crime a regular 
v 









SILVER AND THE MONETARY CON- 
FERENCE. 


BY HON. JOHN V. FARWELL. 

















































































Tue Monetary Conference has demon- 
strated that England and Germany are 
willing now to make slight concessions to the 
world’s need for the remonetization of sil 
ver, but not enough to warrant its free 
Ecoinage. This can only be maintained by 
concert of action among all the strong 
specie-paying nations, who really control 
the finances of the world by virtue of being 
ecreditor nations, ‘‘The pound-of-flesh” 
gpolicy, or legal power without moral prin- 
mg ciple, is all that prevented that concert of 
thought and action in the Conference that 
would have secured to the world one of 
the most beneficent monetary measures that 
ever was enacted. 

The United States, while deploring the 
present result of the Conference, may well 
congratulate herself upo® the fact that, 
while England and Germany hold to the 
gold standard (from this time forward with 
wise financial legislation), we may confi- 
dently expect to draw upon them for yearly 
balances of trade gold in sufficient quanti- 
ties to make us masters of the situation, 
probably, within the next decade. Our 
constantly increasing manufactures and 
grain productions, to meet a constantly in- 
creasing foreign demand, and our constant- 
ly decreasing imports (as the result of a wise 
tariff system) are rapidly making this coun- 
try the center of all the forces necessary to 
transfer the financial center from London 
to New York; and, if New York was sound 
on the silver question, it would hasten its 
"consummation by as much as her present 
fiuancial power could direct legislation on 
the subject, toa friendly purpose, instead of 
ia hostile one. 

Evarts, the statesman, at the head of our 
foreign relations, could comprehend the im- 
portance of an international treaty on this 
subject, and it is to be hoped that Evarts, at 
home in New York, may assist in impress- 
ing her bankers with the great importance 





Tue words of the Rev. Robert Collyer, 
in hisopening discourse on September 11th, 
after bis vacation, as reported in the New 
York Tribune, were well worthy to be 
noticed and remem'ered. They were right 
and manly words. We take for granted 
that so brief a report did very imperfect 
justice to the views he uttered. Still, as 
we find them, they forcibly call attention 
to facts which imperatively demand the 
thoughtful consideration of all who value 
a healthful and quiet social life, and which 
deserve to be often and urgently reiterated 
by the press. 

After reference to the universal sympathy 
with the suffering President, anc a distinct 
recognition of it us, iv his opinion, a divine 
chastisement of the nation, officially repre- 
sented in his person, tor ils sins, he referred 
to what las come to be the dangerous and 
every way demoralizing and disgraceful 
condition of the country as regards the pri- 
vate carrying and frequent use of deadly 
weapons, in the following words: 













































It were easy to refer to other causes of 
the wide demoralization witnessed, and at 
once so perilous and so discreditable to our 
country; but to speak of them would be to 
leave ourselves no room even to allude to 
any remedies which the existing state of 
things demands. We by no means believe 
that remedies are out of the question. 
Great as are the evils which daily shock us, 
we cannot yet regard them as indicating a 
deep and vital decay of virtue in the great 
body of the people. The surface of the 
ocean may be covered with weeds and 
slime when its shallower waters are fiercely 
lashed with storms, while down in its un- 
measured depths it lies undisturbed and 
pure. It is not to be doubted that Amer- 
ican society embodies a great amount o 
firmly-fixed moral and religious principle, 
Band is widely pervaded by a sincere respect 
for law and an appreciation of the beauty 
and the value of well-ordered and virtuous 
social life; but so much the stronger are 
the reasons why the better convictions and 
sentiments of the people should be earnest- 
ly appealed to, and wakened toa vigorous 
general effort to resist the moral diseases 
which, though now comparatively super- 
ficial, are sure, if tolerated, to eat their way 
into the vitals of our civilization. Unless 
we are willing, asa people, to reach a con- 
dition in which neither person, property, 
nor home is safe, it seems an imperative 
necessity that all right-minded citizens 
combine to do some such things as the fol- 
lowing: of maintaining silver as a full money factor 
4 1. To fix an aroused attention on the pro- fain the world’s commerce. Nothing short 
gressive debasement of public morals, as{gjof this will make it possible for civilization 
demanding »rompt, united, and energetic{and progress to stamp out Nibilism and 
efforts to arrest it. anarchy. 

2. To enact and resolutely enforce more The simple attempt on the part of creditor 
stringent laws prohibiting the carrying ofj™mmations to increase the burdens of debtor 
private weapons, even to making the find- nations, by decreasing the power to liquid- 
ing of them on any person engaged in agate, must breed nothing but bad blood of 
quarrel prima facie evidence of intent tofiall kinds. The increasing intelligence of 
kill. the masses, who have to pay the taxes to 

8. To secure laws forbidding the publica-fmgj maintain government, makes it certain that 
tion of detailed accounts of the lives andf™this blood-poisoning will be fatal, unless 
crimes of convicted criminals, and also theqmarrested while there is power to coutrol it. 
publicity of executions, by which they andjjjWhen it is considered that every other 
their accomplices are led to fancy them-™™property interest under the heavens is an- 
selves heroes, instead of the meanest andf™tagonized by gold, in this fight with silver, 
most detested of mankind. we may take in the magnitude of the dis- 

4. To insist on the seclusion of convicted [turbance of all values if gold alone is to be 
criminaJs from visitors who seek to offergmiovested with full money functions. 
them gifts and other expressions of popular Does the owner of a newspaper estab- 
sympathy and encouragement. ishment, a farm, or & manufactory con- 

5. To give earnest support to the courtsmtemplate with unconcern the issue of a 
and magistrates who firmly and faithfully ~ controversy like this, which in the end 
























































































































































These statements—doubtless, more fully 
and forcibly put in the discourse itself—but 
too accurately describe a state of things® 
which all of us are compelled to recognize 
as really existing; one which calls out oc. 
casionally some comment from the press 
and is evidently coming to be regarded 
with serious anxiety by many, and by some 
with even real alarm. But no direct and 
adequate remedy has as yet been proposed, 
or certainly none has found vigorous advo- 
cacy and enlisted public opinion; and a 
wanton disregard for the sacredness of 
humun life, with the naturally related 
vices, appears to be steadily increasing. 
Forty or fifty years ago no one in ordinary 
civil life ever thought of carrying a deadly 
weapon or dreamed of needing one. In 
almost any part of the older states it was 
scarcely deemed necessary—at least, out of 
the large cities—to fasten one’s doors at 
night; yet a burglary, with merely a nom- 
inal fastening or none, was an exceedingly 
rare occurrence. To-day, whether in city 
or country, no home, as regards either per- 
son or property, cav feel quite safe. The 
feeling that life is sacred and that virtue 
and helpless innocence are secure, even in 
broad daylight and im the most public 
streets of large cities, is weli nigh lost. 
Every morping’s paper brivgs us fresh 













































































































~ To the just rebuke which he administered . 
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turned upon it through universal suffrage. 
There needs, therefore, to be added to the 
greatest possible purity and excellence of in- 
dividual character intelligent views of the 
institutions of society. 

Funiamental among these are property and 
the family. There is scarcely an interest of 
man which is not. reached through one or the 
other of these social institutions. Every or- 
ward movement is marked by an increasing 
excellence in one or both of them. Historic- 
ally considered, property and the family have 
risen together. ‘They are naturally bound up 
win each other; but the family is the more 
‘fundamental of the two. With the mass of 
mankind the family is the great incentive to 
the accumulation of property. The theories 
entertained of it largely determine the rules by 
which property is distributed, through inherit- 
mance. The family is also the most potent 
influence that can be brought to bear upon 
the individual. Education and religion do 
much of their work through the family. 
America is wonderfully rich in material re- 
sources. She is rapidly increasing in num 
bers. Her future is wrapped up in the prob- 
em as to what she will do with her men and 
her material, and by ber very pre-eminence in 
these two respects she is compelled to havea 
sound and stable family, on peril of her life 
and national power. The United States of 
America are more bound, by their peculiar 
institutions and problems, to clear convictions 
upon the family than any other nation on the 


-na> euable the owner of gold to double the reason on the equity of bi-metallism as the 

value of his possessions, at their expense? MZonly means to maintain the relations of 
Wheu ths problem is worked out with—property to money, as they were until En- 

such a resiIt (as I trust it never can be),{™gland demonetized silver for her own self- 

the victors will be in more danger than thefMish purposes alone. 

Czar of Russia. Cuicaao, ILL. 

The developments of science and educa- 
ition, connected with political economy, LAX DIVORCE LEGISLATION. 
have reached a point where it is dangerous 
for governments to deal with questions 
that concern the whole people of a state, or 
the world, in the interests of a small class, 
even though that class represents ‘‘the 
golden circle” of moneyed capital. 

That interest, influential as it now is, 
May continue this struggle against other 
property interests (which in the aggregate 
far exceed it in real value) until its power 
to raold public sentiment will be gone. 


A decrease in the volume of real money 
available for commerce of one-half or more 
means an increase of the power of monopoly 
in an eaual ratio; and, if there is danger now 
to the welfare of the state from this power, 
against which so much is being said, how 
much more when money cap be ‘“‘cor- 
nered” with twice the facility that it can 
be with gold and silver having equal power 
in regulating the finances of the world.§ 
With a short crop of anything universally 
needed, speculators find it very easy to 
‘corner the market,” at the expense of the 
consumer, which would be impossible witb 
an abundant crop, even in the present con- 
dition of the money market. Let silver be 
displaced as money, and this power in the 
hands of speculators will be doubled; and 
every short crop would find starving mil- 
lions asking for bread, with no power to ob- 
tain it, because more than one-half of the 
accumulated labor of ages, represented by 
silver (the money of the masses), has been 
thrown out of use by unfriendly legislation, E 
procured by the influence of the gold craze 
among bankers and money capitalists. 
Ia view of the source of present opposition 
to bi-metallism and the future probable 
change of the money center to this country, 
what is the danger, unless the question 
definitely settled before such change take: 
place? Simply this, that, when we get the 
power, as Great Britain now has it, we ma; 
say to her: You can have silver. We prefer 
gold. And the fluctuations in the exchange 
able value of more than one-half the world’ 
real money would then continue as before, 
because pure selfishness would still re- 
main, and would only be transferred from 
London to New York. The rapid increase 
of wealth in this country, from now on, 
will soon make a demand for the surplus of 
gold available for money (if we should 
choose to discard silver, as we very likely 
will, if the money power of Europe, now 
resisting, continues to resist bi-metallism), 
which will absorb so much of the world’s 
supply that England, instead of Brother 
Jonathan, will be on her knees, pleading for 
a little gold eye-salve to strengthen herf 
financial vision. 

Let us pray, then, for a few more long 
crops, in this country, of cotton and food 
products; and, when England, as the result, 
shall pray for another Monetary Conference, 
wecan heap coals of fire on her head b 
meeting her request for a restoration c 
silver to her old status as an agent in mak 
ing exchanges on an equality with gold, and 
then the corner-stone of the Millennium o' 
peace and good-will among nations will be 
laid in material {nterests, as surely as it was 
in their spiritual when the angels sang it on 
the plains of Bethlehem, at the birth o 
Christ. 

Meanwhile, let the press of this country 
impartially discuss the influence upon all 
other forms of property of the establishment 
of a single gold standard for all exchanges 
and debt-paying, until the people shall fully 
grasp the question as it affects them and 
gold, and we need not fear the long delay 
of that coming event. 

The press may be too much governed by 
the opinions of moneyed men, who are con 
sulted on such questions for information in 
writing onthe subject, instead of makin 
a careful analysis for themselves of the 

various facts bearing upon it. If 80, they 
have made a great mistake. Just as well 



























ITS EFFECT UPON THE STABILITY OF 
AMERICAN INSTITUTIONS. 
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BY THE REV. SAMUEL W. DIKE. 





Tas paper is the result of such reflections 
as I have been able to make in the compara- 
tively short time since the-invitation to pre- 
pare it cametome. The special reading and 
the study of American institutions necessary 
for the proper discussion of this phase of the 
general subject have been entirely out of the 
question. The chief line of thought, however, 
is the one I have long felt needed presentation. 

The discussion, as here presented in the 
thirty minutes allotted to this paper, is lim- 
ited mainly to the fundamental principle of 
American political institutions. The famous 
phrase of Mr. Lincolu will serve our purpose 
in definition. Ours is a ‘‘ government of the 
people, by the people, and for the people.”’ 
The people are the source of all political 
power. They exercise authority for their own fm face of the earth. 
highest ends. Through their own action BA It is at this point that I would join issue 
and by powers conferred on representatives of 4 with our lax divorce legislation and potnt out 
their own choice the people themselves carryfmsome of its evil effects. By a lax system I 
their own will into effect. The people are at (mean substantially that which in New England 
once private citizens and public officers. It isfmnow gives us 2,000 or more divorces annually, 
an essential feature of our political system[mgand in some of the states one divorce to every 
that the governed classes govern themselves. 

But this liberty is not irresponsible or arbi 
trary. Like all true freedom, it exists only in 
conformity with law. Its claim to be rests 
on certain facts. The justification of it asa 
practical system is that it conforms so well to 
the great natural conditions which God has 
imposed on society that it works well when 
fairly tried. Some of these underlying facts 
Baare free action and its necessary conditions, 
ga Chese latter are rights, because of their rela- 
eetion to free action. Free action itself is a 
right, fundamental to all other rights, because 
essential to the discharge of duty. Rights andgmter, apparently, in morals than New England. 
duties are inseparable. The two are core The principle of this legislation should be 
tive, the one implying the other. If, th noticed. it treats marriage almost wholly as 
our government is based on a doctrine o a contract, Though it often concedes th 
rights, it for that very reason implies a doc-ggpeculiar nature of the contract, it still bold 
trine of duty behind and in those rights, which to contract as the mainfeature. Accordingly, 
gives them vitality, force, and direction; andimits great use, not to say aim, seems to be to) 
this duty comes in connection with an appro-@mallow husbands and wives to settle their dif- 
hension of the Right, or, if some so prefer, the Maferences and adjust their wrongs by a legal 
Good or the True. sm dissolution of the marriage relation, with a 

American political institutions are, then, agcuance to better themselves in a new experi- 
those which are based on the political free-j™ence. It has no clear, unmistakable recogni 
dom of the whole people, acting under thefmtion of the family as the outgrowth of mar- 
motives and ends of duty. In this way char-Mriage and a sacred unit of society, which it 
acter becomes their end, and also their guid-aforces upon the attention of all; but contents 
ing and shaping force. A high degree of ¥miteelf in dealing with individuals in certain re- 
good character is the best promise of theirjmlations ina manner that, on the whole, cheap- 
stability. If freedom and rights are the formsgmens the family by its epirit and methods, as 
which give them shape, duty and character well as by the reasons for granting divorces, 
are the living forces flowing in them. 

Thus, resting ultimately on moral truth, 
our political fustitutions demand in the peo- 
ple the clearest perception of such truth and 
Mathe fullest possession of moral integrity. 
They need, too, the greatest possible popular, 
knowledge of those natural principles, laws, 
and institutions which determine the ch 
ter of nations and which come into the fa 
‘est play, and, therefore, need the most 
adjustment, in a government professedly 
based on natural freedom. MHavivg these 
things, our political institutions may give us 
the most stable of all forms of government ;™mness. This vice has wider and deeper ramifi- 
but without their fullest realization freedom @gcations than any other. It demoralizes man, 
has greatly increased our dangers. 

Religion and education are, therefore, the 
prime necessities of our American political 
system. They are the source of moral powe 
gand of that light by which the citizen is be 
Mable to act wisely. Our voluntary church 
system, our free schools, a free press, and a 
free platform are the natural concomitants, 
they are not the very necessities of our poli 
ical system. 

But especially there must be with us, among 
the largest possible number of people, a good 
understanding of the institutions of all stable 
society and a high moral regard for them. 
This knowledge is needed in their two-fol 
relation, as rulers and as ruled. In their legis- 
ative capacity and in the office, of private™ America. 
citizenship the people, as a whole, need a The assertion is often made that easy d 
fairly good understanding and a correct prac- 
tice of the fundamental institutions of society, 
Without this, every institution is exposed to 
consult a murderer as to the justice of h the uncertainties of popular caprice and may 
condemnation, and print it as a true anal become an engine of evil, and so liberty prove 
sis of the case, as to It Engl self-destructive. Social machinery nowhere 




















































which is doing much the same for many of the 

Western states, with a tendency southward. 
This legislation works evil in two ways: first, 
it grants divorces for numerous and trivial 
causes, six to fourteen in number; and, sec- 
ondly, it tolerates a loose court procedure in 
many states, which apparently does as much 
to increase the number of divorces as the 
mcauses upon the statute-book. It is also ac- 
companied by negligence in punishing adul- 
tery—a neglect, however, which makes some 
of the stricter states in divorce but little bet- 





















































system affects the stability of American politic- 





individual. One tendency is to encourage un- 
















general influence upon the physical condition 












portant condition of national perpetuity 








bane of great cities and the curse of a luxu 
















that prey upon our society, unless it be the in 


relation to crime, poverty, and misery have no 






that has been given to its twin evil of intem 









crease with time; but 1 do not hesitate to de 
clare that, comparatively speaking, licentious 























the two have increased together. Divorce 
have doubled or more than doubled in twent 
years past, and convictions for licentiou 

















ten marriages recorded within the year, and® 


I single out four ways in which this lax} 
‘al institutions. The first is its effect upon the 


chastity. Ithink it directly and indirectly de- 
tracts from the chastity of the people. Its 


of the people is bad, but it especially affects# 
their chastity. A strong race physically is an 


Courage, valor, endurance depend much on 
physical stamina; but notbing undermines 
the possibility of these virtues like licentious- 


It is the utter ruinof woman. It defeats the 
proper increase of healtby offspring. It fs the 
ous time, both conditions toward which we 
are hastening. It isthe most neglected by the 
reformer and philanthropist, by the public 
teacher and officer of the law of all the vices 
sidious, rapid growth of the opium habit. Its 


received a hundredth part of the attention 


perance. I will not say as to itsrelative in- 
ness is the great untouched vice of society in 


yorce checks licentiousness. So far as the 
mieager statistics goto show anything, they 
prove that this isnot true. On the contrary, 


else needs such careful adjustment to perfectly@crimes fn Massachusetts, from Berkshire to 
natural forms as among a people where the saBarnstable, bave doubled two orthree times 
over, while other crimes, taken together, have 


a 



























































































not increased as fast asthe population. I de 
not say that easy divorce causes all this, or 
half of it; but that it directly and indirectly 
encourages it. Our scanty statistics of crime 
and morals render accurate information diffi- 
cult; but much careful inquiry increases my 
confidence in the opinion stated. Instances 
have come to light where the seducer has ap- 
parently resorted to successive divorces to 
calry on his infamous trade.” 

Illegitimacy has probably increased with the 
increase of divorces. Ihave been told that 
the liability of the Turkish women to capri- 
cious divorce is the cause of the frequent 
practice of criminal abortion among them. 
This, doubtless, has its effect in America, 
There are those to be found, also, who regard 
the opinions of society on this, as on other 
matters, as without any binding force in 
morals. They declare that legal divorce ia 
mscarcely more than a conventional observance 
of those who regard the opinions of society 
and ean afford the expense of it; but which 
the independent in mind or the poor may 
avoid, if they so choose to do. 

But, speaking tothe thoughtful, it is enough 
to say that, since marriage in its result is both 
a moral and physical union (the two being in- 
separably connected in a true marriage), the 
cheapening of the marriage tie by easy and 
frequent. divorces is inevitably attended with 
increasing violations of the sexual laws that 
govern its physical basis. Evils of this sort, 
as history abundantly shows, do not stand 
alone. It is impoasible that they should fora 
long time. A mischief preying on the vital 
bond of the family—that is, upon the union 
of the two sexes in marriage—must inevitably 
send its poison through the whole system. 
The more one studies the practical workings 
of lax divorce laws and takes especial care to 
trace out their effect in society the more, I 
think, he will find to convince him that in 
several directions these laws are seriously 
affecting the chastity ofthe people. As, where 
life is slightly protected by law, certain other 
crimes increase, 80 it is in regard tothe family. 

Secondly, this lax system lessens the power of 
he family and home over the individual, Easy 
divorce makes the home an uncertainty, Any 
one of a score of causes, real or fictitious, the 
sheer caprice of husband or wife, may break 
it up in the most sudden and senseless manner. 
A home exposed to such a vicissitude andto 
the unchecked bickerings encouraged by it 
becomes a mere place of congregation for in- 
dividual purposes. The system introduces 
what has been called the wolfish theory and 
practice of society tnto the sacred life of the 
family. It dethrones Nature, and puts caprice 
in her place. It tends to separate families 
and helps isolate the generations from each 
other. 

Again, the glory of man above the brutes, 
and of the cultivated man above the savage, Is, 
to a yreat degree, in his power to draw motives 
from the past and the future, Culture extends 
the range of human motive, That man is 
best prepared for citizenship who comes to the 
discharge of its duties and to the enjoyment of 
its privileges from a home which has charged 
his whole being with the principles and pur- 
poses which only a permanent family relation 
and lifecan impart and continually bring to 
bear upon him. That citizen who has been 
reared in a home where the permanency of the 
marriage relation has never been in doubt and 
who has been carefully trained by the motives 
of family life,drawn from such permanency, 
has a prudence, a courage, an insight and a 
foresight, and a staying power that tend to 
make bim a wise ruler and a valuable member 
of society. Neither the passions of the mo- 
ment nor the perils of the hour easily unbal- 
ance him. In this respect the work of a true 
family makes a contribution of untold value 
to the nation that depends on universal 
e suffrage for its political power. 

But our lax divoree system aims a blow at 
this element of stability; When one-tenth of 
the families formed in a state during along 
period of years are broken up by the courts 
(most of them within a few years after mar- 
riage), involving, at least, twice as many more, 
by their relationships, while still others are 
corrupted by the influence diffused through 
society, the permanency of the family and its 
beneficial influences in the state are sadly 
weakened or positively corrupted. The 
Church, the school, and society do much of 
their work through the family. It is the 
healthy, forceful influence of the family be- 
hind the pupil, the member of the church, and 
society which powerfully aids the work of 
education, religion, and social improvement. 
Business, too, has an almost endless interest 
fn the permanence of the family and the wel- 
fare of the home; and there is no surer meas- 
lure of this power of the family over the indi- 
vidual for the good of every true interest of 
political freedom than the strength of the 
marriage-bond. It is, however, much like that 
subtle vital force in life—hard to test by rule 
or measure, but sure to tell in the course of s 
\fetime. » : 
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facts of lcentiousness (a vice that strikes the 
family quite as much as the individual) be as 
certained, aud which, so far, bas uot bad a 


A part of this weakened influence of the 
family over the individual is and will be seen 
fo a diminished influence of woman as such. 
The advancement of woman has always been 
justly held to be the sign and measure of the 
growing power of Christianity and the prog- 
ress of civilization. Modern progress bas 
done much for her, both as an individual and 
as woman. In common with the drift of mod- 
ern society, her personal rights as an individ- 
ual have recelved much needed attention. 
They, doubtless, need still more. She has 


branches, have much to do with the problems 
growing out of wealth. The principles of the 
tenure of land and of inheritance are largely 
determined by the laws governing the family. Mjtithe of the popular attention given to intem 
In abolishing primogeniture and entail, we—perance. Let marriage become the subject of 
trust more tothe freer flow of property infjadequate instruction. Let infanticide and 
the more natural channels of the family, tofcriminal abortion be scorched with the thun- 
regulate its grave questions. Wealth among@™derbolts of popular indignation. Let the 
us is also left more to natural influences ing wrongs of the suffering family become the ir 
other ways; and to these considerations must@™epiration of the pen and of the lips of the 
be added those suggested by our immenseMMorator until our land shall ring with them 
material resources, demanding vast organiza-Mgjas it did with the wrongs of the slave. 
also been elevated in her sex; but sex is af™mtion for their development, which brings the—™Let law find that the true social unit must 
profound fact of Nature and society—next togmevile incident to large capital and many labor-@jhave some recognition, at least, as a legal unit, 
life itself, if, indeed, we may except even that, mers. some force as a practical unit, on peril of 
the profoundest in Nature—and, unless we are A strong, widely-diffused family life, giving—#uational weakness from an understrain put 
ready to challenge the lessons of history andj™the largest number possible the greatest inter-Mupon the individual. Who will say there are 
the teachings of poetry, fiction, and social life,Mmest in property in land and otber forms off™@jnot possibilities along the line here laid out of 
sex has wonderful significance from the mentalf™mmaterial wealth, must of necessity be a good Mgreat consequence ? 
point of view. The development, therefore, part of our defense. Universal suffrage, with There is a work here for ourselves and pro- 
of woman, especially in her power over man asthe power it gives to mere numbers, demands#Mgressive society everywhere. Modern society 
av iadividual, must hold with just firmness to—large common interests powerful enough tof™seems put to a strain under the intense in- 
two things. It must recognize her common—Moverride bribery and corruption and hold@@jdividualism of the times. It may be our 
individuality with man, and also perceive herfmvoters to the great objects of the ballot. Af™jprivilege, through the force of circumstances, 
distinctively womanly nature and its offices infclear knowledge of the sacredness and valueg™to lead in a fuller discovery of the nature, 
society. To dothe one, without the other infjof the family and its needed home does much Muses, and rights of the farmilyas the comple- 
true proportion, is to invite the ultimate fail-jto supply this common bond in civil life. Thegjment of our accepted doctrines of the indi- 
ure of her cause fm either and both directions#M motives of individual interest are strongly#™vidual. This nation was bornin throes over 
and unbalance the forces of society. fortified by those which come from the family. Mjtbe rights of man as an individual. We went# 
But our lax divorce system, through its falsefThe nation would be far stronger than it is#™through the late warto put these rights be- 
conception of the nature of the wrongs of thefmmnow for grappling with some of ite present™yond the possibility of dispute in establishing 
family, introduces an element of weakness justf™mand future problems, if the American people fthe unity of the nation. This has left us with 
at this point. It treats the wrongs of the wife—mhad as clear and strong convictions upon the—ija relative excess of individualism—an excess 
chiefly as those of a mere individual, proceed-[gnature, plan, and rights of the family in civil@™chiefly of an incomplete political develop- 
tng in dangerous forgetfulness of the fact that—soclety as they have acquired by a centuryf™ment. We now need to find the true family 
she draws her very life as woman from thefmand a quarter of discussion and experieuceqmand make it, far more than it has been, the 
family, to which ber sex unites ber. It holds[Miconcerning the individual. Has not the cursefconnecting wheel between the state and the 
lightly to the truth that the sacredness of the[of Mormonism cowe upon us in part, at least, individual, evabling both to act upon each 
marriage-boud, everywhere and in all circum-(from this very neglect? other inthe best way. This may not be ex- 
stances, is the surest protection of ber chastity But here stands this lax system of divorce,Mmactly the historic family, but it will be the} 
and holds within its keeping much of that lovefmholding the most important place in the law—™natural, divine family. 
which is her life as woman. In attempting tofMof domestic relations, to give out its false no- This will push on the cause of woman as an 
protect ber as an individual, this system blun-Mitions under the authority of law. It deals@Mindividual wisely and safely, for it will bring 
deringly strikes near her heart or else dries upg with the bond of the family, and so sheds the more and juster influences to bear upon her 
ite fountains. It treats the wrongs of her sexfM—light of its doctrine on the family much as thefMand give her cause the corrective of a rational 
as carelessly as those of a business contract ;—glaws of homicide do upon the value of humanfMgrowth of the whole idea and force of the 
or, at the best, as having little higher sanctiounf/™individual life. It both mistakes and cheap-—jfamily. The rights of wives, mothers, and 
than the choice or caprice of an hour. ens the bond of marriage and leads tothe neg-@jchildren will be seen in better perspective, 
Now, so long as mothers and wives are afmiect of the interests held within the tie. It@™jwhile legislation for woman in her other rela- 
living power behind citizens and soldiers, and#casts the shadow of a baleful influence overg@tions will be more just. 
while the interests of the country demand thefthe whole problem of the nature and work of in a word, when American political institu 
bert possible of womanly influence over thefmthe family. It disintegrates at the very point@™tions cease to find the center of all their doc- 
individual, for so long will the nation be slowMmwhere there should be compression and thegmtrine in the individual, and begin to get an 
to lessen in any way that power of womanf—mforce that comes of a vital union. It hastens, @jequally just hold on both the individual and 
which is exerted through her sex. There willfMinstead of correcting the individualizing tend-§jthe family, perhaps in some sort as their com- 
go along with the just maintenance of the in-—ency of modern law and modern economic mon foci, may we not expect them to become 
dividual rights of woman the most carefulfMforces. It encourages the destructive notionfMmore stable, more capable of imparting the 
protection ofher womanly nature and of those fmthat the individual only is the true social unit. fullest measure of their blessings to the 
rights which attend it. The spirit and method MM—It gives aid and sympathy to Mormonism and§j American people? 
of this lax divorce system has a subtle poisonf™to those other social corruptions based on the Our lax divorce, legislation directly binders 
in it for the influence of woman. It is part offfplea that the familly is merely @ conventional anything like thie form of progress. It is a 
av uvbalanuced individualism. institution which a selfish or progressive age—™resort to am expedient, weak, injurious, and 
But, thirdly, it tnewleates a false idea of themay discard. It puts off what I sometimes leathenish in spirit and method, to get cheap- 
family itself. The last point referred to thefgthink may become a great national duty and#ly and quickly what can best be had from a 
iufluence of the family over the individual. (privilege, the setting forth a bill of rights and—Mprinctple. It is unworthy the close of the 
now come to its bearing on the fumily, which, fia declaration of independence, in which thef Nineteenth Century. It savors too much of 
I assume, has a form and existence of its own, family shall have its first adequate recognition HM the last,decaying periods of the Koman Empire. 
whose just recognition and proper use ate of Mat the hands of civil society, as it long ago wasfM§ It is afraid of that courageous, incidental suf- 
«reat consequence to our political welfare.fMmeet forth in the wilderness of Perea by theffering that is the sanction of a great natural 
Unfavorable influences from many sources[mfounder of modern society, who cast into it@™jlaw and a mark of the divine estimation of 
touch the family here; but no one of themfthe seed of the modern family, as well as offthe family. It is possible, in my judgment, 
brings more harm than does our lax system of Mhuman freedom for the individual. for a sound divorce system to grant divorces 
divorce. The main conception of this system, This brings me to my last point—that, in this Mj for a dozen causes for a time, just as law may 
as already stated, is that of adjusting the#M—lax system of divorce,-we have a false remedy, Muse capits! punishment for half a score of 
rights of more individuals to each other andMithat both intensifies the evil it aims to relieve andfjcrimes; but human progress will lessen the 
to society, though it, perchance, concedes{ puts off the cure and powerful help we may ex-H™jone practice as it has done the other. A true 
that these individuals are in somewhat pecu-[gpect frum a true system. This lax legislation#legal system wil] have aclear conception of 
ilar relations. A broken contract or an un-Mreally proceeds on the theory that a large—the goal before it, in divorce for the only 
happy relation between a husband and a wifef™mumber of marriages, or, rather, families#jnatural and scriptural cause, and will hasten 
is about al] that is thought of in the petitionf™brought into being in marriage, have no right@on the steps of an imperfect society toward 
of the parties for a divorce. The infelicities Mito exist, and that society is the better for their#the desired rule by its forms of procedure 
of two individuals who bave made a mistake @Mdissolution. It, therefore, weeds out the unfit, Mand diligent culture of public opinion. While 
in the choice of partners is pretty much all—Mor consents to their voluntary termination. Mjthe imperfection of society demands, it may, 
that enters into the mind of either the parties fjThis remedy for ill-sorted marriages is strangely Mas I have said, yield to it; but its very way of 
or the public; and the law lends support tofMakin to the old Spartan custom of destroyiug# yielding should be made to impress on al] the 
this view. The sacred name of family—the[Mdeformed children for the good of the state. Mi profound worth and sacredness of the family, 
soul of the home—is scarcely uttered in thefjIts spirit savors of the society that left its ill-Hand so hasten the adoption of the more excel. 
whole busivess of a divorce, from beginning MM formed children, its deaf mutes, its insane, its#jlent way. 
to end. The wnity of the family and theMMidiotic, and aged to care for themselves or 1 know how obscure and even far-fetched 
place ¢f it in civil society are not in mind at Miiperiah. some of these alleged effects of a lax system 
all. But there came atime when, under Chris-—jwill appear to many; but Iam confident th 
In this way the seeds of false notions of the mtian teaching, the right of each soul born intofmature reflection will increase the number o 
structure of society are widely scattered, af-Mithe world to its life and the essential condi-—jthose who will recognize them as real, and, 
fecting most those classes whom the state—mtions of well-beiug became dominant. Thatfjtherefore, very dangerous. It is their subtle 
canvot afford to have corrupted by them. MMidea, growing out of the doctrine of individualficharacter that makes the worst of their mis 
Civil life, all life to such, easily becomesfmresponsibility, has done more than any other{™chief. The root of the whole matter is in the 
sheer individualism in conception, and its liy-Mjfor civil society. The beneficent institutions#family. Reform in divorce legislation will 
ing intensely selfish and narrow. One of theMMfof the times are among its fruits. It has made—Micome best with a thorough study of the fun 
best means of uniting society is lost. Thefsocial science what it is. damental problem. Certain disintegrating 
opportunities and motives for love and self- Now suppose that society rise to a like con-—itendencies in modern society are common to 
denial are deliberately lessened. The tolera-[jception ef the sacredness of the family. Let(™both Europe and America; but they exist in 
tion of the system, in short, is a wicked en-—it come to be possessed with the idea that,@—more marked forms here than elsewhere. 
couragement of social disintegration, onf™however ill-begotten a marriage may be, hav-—These, together with the problems growing 
principle of the precept, ‘‘ every one for him-—ing once been consummated it is as holy asfmout of Mormonism, divorce, and the practical, 
self” with the devil of anarchy at the heelsfmthe life of the meanest individual. Supposefipressing questions of the social condition of 
of the hindmost. this idea be wrought into society as its coun-—mthe colored people of the South, of the Indian 
For, again, the institution of property is in-[mgterpart has been; that religion and charity,Mproblem, of the fusion of the immigrant 
volved in this loose view of the family. Thef™mphilosopby, and social, political, and economiciclasses with our people, and the dangers from 
rise of property and the development of thefmscience pour their combined light on this neg-Jthe rapid development of our immense ma- 
monogamic family have been closely together. Mmlected factor of all society, and the especially{™terial resources combine to make the family] 
The iuterests of the two are nearly identical. Mneeded one in the American system. Suppose—mone of the most urgent of our great questions, 
Property is built into the family. Of the two,fMEthat we change our method. Instead of perMjThe divorce question by itself is grave 
property seems the more dependent on thes mitting the destruction of ill-formed families, enough ; but, taken in its true relations, it be 
other. The inner structure of the simplemmlet us do by them as we are doing with viciousmmcomes vast, indeed. But then, only, is it truly 
family, and the relations of family to their™ and defective individuals. Let the terrible™ seen. 







Sanitary. 
ARTESIAN AND DRIVEN WELLS. 


ARTESIAN is a very beguiling name. Al- 
though the word has a French derivation, 
Olympiodorus bas an early reference thereto, 
and Aristotle and Seneca diseoursed about the 
subterranean waters. Who bas ever seen 8 
pure, limpid stream of water bursting forth 
out of the rock, as if sent up from some ex- 
haustless fountain, but that has quaffed with 
joy and felt happy in the wonder? It is a 
pretty name, and, therefore, no surprise that 
the patentee whe bores or drives for a well 
should give the name to the result of his ma- 
chinery. Let no one, however, suppese that 
a bore ora driver can make an artesian well 
such as by force of hydrostatic pressure sends 
up ite own ever-living stream of refreshing 
coolness. 

Amid the calls for purer water, this class of 
deep wells has come so prominently into 
notice as to deserve careful inquiry. In 
various parts of the country such wells bave 
been made from one hundred to two thousand 
feet in depth. It is very natural to think that, 
if we can only get far below the surface, 
we shall be free from that organic filth 
which accumulates upon it or which forms the 
soil. For this there are, however, some limit- 
ing considerations. Some soils and some 
geologic structure allow surface material to 
penetrate much further than is generally sup- 
posed. A test, for instance, in sandy soils 
bas shown that foul cr odorous substances 
freely spilled upon the ground at some little 
distance from a well have, after a number of 
days or weeks, been perceptible in wells over 
fifty feet in depth. The question of depth is, 
therefore, a relative question, depending upon 
locality and character of soil. Next, the 
ground deep down may be drift or soil formed 
from the decay of organic material; or the 
well may represent a soil or a water-bearing 
strata at some distance from the place at 
which this artificial opening is made; or it 
may be in the region of mineral deposits, and 
80 partake of the character of the mineral 
over or through which it flows. It is not long 
since that a driven well project for Paterson, 
Newark, and the Oranges had a short-lived 
enthusiasm, A few wells had been sunken to 
a considerable depth and yielded gcod water. 
The Lyons Brewery and the sugar refinery 
sunk wells, which for a time gave a good sup- 
ly ; but, at length, it began to diminish and 
grow warmer. Such wells, vot far from rivers, 
have been perceptibly affected by their rise and 
fall. One well in the vicinity, while unfit 
for drinking water, was well used for factory 
purposes. Some of these so encrust boilers as 
to wear them out rapidly. In New Jersey, 
Professor Cook, with a full knowledge of its 
geology, has given much attention to these 
wells. He has satisfied himself and generally 
satistied those who have heard his facts and 
arguments that, as a permanent and desirable 
water-supply for potable water, such wells will 
not prove a lasting reliance. 

In New York City some of the large hotels 
have had recourse to this class of wells, in 
order to save on water-rents. For laundry and 
culinary purposes no criticism can be made by 
reason of taste, and some of the water is liked 
by those who drink it. Asa pecuniary saving 
to the proprietors they certainly rank highly. 
There are in all about forty of these wells in 
New York City. The brewers operate the 
majority of them. They thus get cool water 
for their beer cheaply. The beer covers the 
taste of the water, and the beer-consumer 
makes no criticism on account of flavor. In 
recent article in one of the daily papers 
contractor for these wells claims that iron 
and other mineral waters are very good. 
He accounts for the large, bony men of Ver- 
mont on the score of their drinking water with 
plenty of carbonate of lime in it. It only 
shows what vagaries can inhabit the brain of 
an ordinary borer. He can only be surpassed 
by that inevitable agent of the Green Driven 
Well, who threatened every one in New Jersey 
with a suit if he bad made an augur-hole is 
the ground until at last the legislature eame 
to their relief. 

Most of the brewery wells in New York 
City are not over 500 feet deep. That of 
Jones’s brewery is 662 feet. A boring was 
made forthe Fifth Avenue Hotel of over 2,00¢ 
feet, but no sufficient supply of water secured. 
It is sometimes quite difficult to account for 
these failures on strata so near to each other. 
On Manbattan Island, however, while there is 
much blue-stone and mica, the geological 
structure sometimes changes suddenly. It 
may be a fair question whether for fires or for 
strictly manufacturing purposes it is not well 
or a city like New York to avail itself of this 
addition to its water-supply ; but, if the city 
were very largely furnished with such wells, it 
is more than probable it would result in pot- 
lable use and ina deterioration of good water. 
We must also warn beer drinkers who use 
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Science, Personalities. Ministerial Register, 


THE existence of the mastodon in North THE first colored man who ever went to BAPTIST. 
America must have been more recent thani™ Europe on a passport furnished by the United BECKER, C. E., Belleville. N. ¥.. has been 
commonly supposed. A number of new facts—States Government, according to his own elected president of Benedict Institute, 
bearing on this subject are to be found infMstatement, was Robert Purvis, of Philade!- 8. C. 
Professor John Collett’s “Geological Report{jphia. He applied for a passport, and received 
of Indiana for 1880,’’ recently issued. Of the—MJja scrap of paper bearing a few hurriedly 
thirty individual specimens of the remains of Mwritten lines, signed by Louis McLane, then 
the mastodon (Mastodon giganteus) found infMjSecretary of State, and addressed to American 
Indiana, in almost every case a very consider-fgconsuls in Europe. ‘This brief little official 
Fable part of the skeleton of each animal proved document,” says Mr. Purvis, ‘‘ stated that I 
to be ina greater or less state of decay. Thejwas a colored man, traveling in Europe, and it 
remains have always been discovered inf—closed by expressing a hope that the persons 
ie marshes, ponds, or other miry places, indicat-Jjto whom it was addressed would assist me, if 
ra f Ring at once the cauce of the death of the ani-MMgl needed it during my travels. Being a native 
ep “Beak af Betas, , ous a? neta 7 wd and the reason of the preservation of theborn American citizen, the tone of this note 
aFGun 5. ar Genes “Sey a bones from decay. Spots of ground in thisfiM(for it did pot have the slightest resemblance 


rive rlon, ters this pylon. # 
oo . “a pa = ial ea poe A... aa condition are found at the summit of thefijto a passport) made me very indiguant.” Mr. 
on ee _— Purvis straightway handed the note to Mr. 


fm . . : glacial drift or in ‘told beds” of rivers which 
pee gmp apna t - have adopted a shorter route and lower level ;™ Roberts Vaux, who said: “This is infamous ; 
the inside Kefl. robed in white. In the inte-%& consequently, their date does not reach be-—mbut I know President Jackson intimately, end 
rior, sixteen urei, opposite then: ‘Come to® yond the most recent changes of the earth’s : I will see that you have @ passport at once.’ 
2 : surface. In fact, their existence wasfm™Two or three days later, Mr. Vaux returned 
us, dweller on the borizon, great god, who ith @ caguler paespert, signed by Auden 


vaned the refuge! Open the holy gates so late that the only query is, says 
opene 4 ‘ ’ . : Jac mt of the United States. Mr 
draw beck the mysterious doors.’ Door of the Professor Collet: Why Ga ey become <ohanagan egos quae 


a tS ‘Te whe fe om this Geet eneud extinct? A skeleton was discovered in ex-¥Vaux said that, when he explained the case 
. 4 ’ ° 4 i - & 
— mae Pmt pata id Open thy gate on eavating the bed of the canal a few milesfq—and handed him tte note, President Jackson 
‘ . ; , He vil $1 - na ho Gute north of Covington, Fountain County, in wet : “By the Eternal! It can’t be possible 
back t “A ny br yank <a ‘cas e light in great The teeth are in good preservation, andggthat an officer of the United States would 
-- e 8, ae b 
pramgtecntinest po This rte closes after Mr. Perriu Kent states that when the largerg ‘ssue a thing like this and cend e native-born 
Se eneeenel ihe spent god, and the urel bones were cut open the marrow, still pre-g@icitizen to a foreign country with it.’ A gen- 
rane ‘this ai aman pon chen ten served, was utilized by the bog-cutters togjpuine passport was made out at once and it is 
a eee J , “grease ’’ their boots, and that pieces of sperm-fgagstill in Mr. Purvis’s possession. 
this door close. Such words cannot be read ¥ 
» 1 ealike substance, 24 inches to 3 inches in diam- 
without reminding at once of the biblical py : 
passage: “ Lift up your heads, O ye gates; eter (adipocere) occupied the place of the kid- 
and be ye lift up, ye everlasting doors; and ney fat of the monster. During the past Sum- 
. " mer of 1880 an almost complete ekeleton of a 
the King of Glory shall comein. Wo is this #e 
King of Glory? Yehovah Sabaoth, he is the mastodon wes found six miles northwest from 
King of Glory.” So etriking a resemblance Hoopston, Iroquois County, Illinols, which 
R é ag zoes far to settle definitely that it was not only 
Retentn, Snr-enenyse, Cantey sie Sane a recent animal, but that it survived until the} 
earlier writer could scarcely be found without lif a . ti £ tod ail 4. Th 
a suspicion that he has drawn from the earller tae trtrers aay oie anne ul s pric 
source for his imagery, if not for his matter. ¥ ° ” 
And it may be a question of no little interest 3 eet fest — panne - ee oe “ 
to raise whether or no, indicated by other #4 nah re ak oo ‘ena belt aan “oe 
ossib! rallelisms, the t David 2° ' i 
pee vel sa an R the Theses pe Pe preserved, with a full set of magnificent teeth, 
of the Dead.” _ ° and is nearly 3 feet long. ‘The teeth, as usual, 
3 " Mwere thickly enameled and weighed each 
--+-Rey. Charles W. Barclay, of Damascus, 33 trom 4 toh pounds. Tbe leg-bones, when joined 
brings forward a new candidate for Jacob's 3B a+ the knee, made a tutal length of 5} feet, in- 
yr 9 ’ 
Well. A few feet from the mouth of thetime- dicating that the animal was not Jess than 11 
honored well, notjcing a crack between stoncs MR goot high and from 15 to 16 feet from brow to 
ye ™ 
in the wall, he followed the opening, by theZ@rump. On inspecting the remains closely, a 
removal of obstructions, until it led to a curb, ™ase of fibrous, bark-like material was found 
, 
hitherto unknown, of moderate size, perfor- pune tee Giese nod a al 
ated bya circular hole, and forming the mouth ##to be a crusbed mass of herbs and grasses, 
apparently of a large reservoir. The grooves @gsimilar to those which still grow in the vicin- 
worn by ropes betrsy some ave. Of course, @e'ty.: In the same bed of miry clay a multitude 
this must needs be the curb that bas been ever ee ee ee — + saan 
wanting to the regular claimant. ‘It is im-Mum, closely resembling J” abditum Haldeman ; 
possible to describe our feelings, as we gazed Mm2, .Valvat« tricarinata Suny ; 3, Valvata, resem- 
down the open well and sat on that ledge on Bitoe AP BH pe penne P oman Say. 
which, doubtless, the Saviour rested.” All of Illinois, Sane a d parts of Michigan and 
which is justified on the ground of disappoint-3% show conclusively-that, however other condi 
ment at finding ‘‘ merely a dark, irregular bole — —_ differ; the animal and vegetable 
amid a mass of ruins in a vaulted chamber e,end conccavephy climate, ase the saute 
beneath the surface of the ground,”’ rendering ph ales ~~ of pecan caae taal sie 
one ‘‘ utterly unable to picture the scene so‘ 
graphically described by the evangelist ’—a 
state of things abundantly accounted for b 


Bof mire and clay. 
the acumulations of many centuries and the 
ruins of the large church once erected over it. 
It is also argued that the term Bir Samariyeh 
or Bir Yaqib in‘icates *‘ a cistern to bold rain- 
water,’’ rather than a fountain of living water, 
Ain. 

..--Professor Schrader briefly defines the 
term Rab-shakeh (of II Kings xviii, 17,f7.; 
Isaiah xxxvi, 2, ff. ; Ecclesiasticus xlvili, 18), 
though apparently meaning in the Hebrew 
‘‘chief” or “ head cup-bearer,”’ as the rather 
derived from the Assyrian title rab-sag—i, é., 
“ over-officer,” ‘‘ head-man,”’ having a partly 
Assyrian and partly old Babylonian origin 
(the Assyrian rab signifying “‘ great,” the old 
Babylonian sag “‘head’’). Inthe inscriptions 
the title occurs in particular as applied to 
such a military chieftain sent by Tiglath- 
Pileser II against Tyre. In like manner, Rab- 
saris (II Kings xviii, 17; Jeremiah xxxix, 3) 
is really ovly a similar honorary title. Here, 
however, the sense of the name is not 60 evi- 
dent as In Rab-shakeh. To be sure, in the 
Hebrew seris denotes ‘an eunuch,” and on 
this account some have explained the name 
as signifying ‘‘head-eunuch.” Yet, down 
to the present moment, it is by no means sure 
that the word saris actually had this meaniog 
in ig wy while as a transfer the name 
wou ave run in the Hebrew rab-sarisim 
(plural). Cf. Daniel {, 3. 


...-Some new Hittite fragments from Carche 
mish have just reached the British Museum. 
They contain several smal! bas-reliefs in panels, 
as well as inscriptions. One of the bas reliefs 
is the lower part of the figure of a man, so 
Assyrian in style as to make it probable that 
it belongs to the period of the Assyrian - 
pation of Carchemish. Another is a payee 
sentation of the goddess Astarte, with the 
starred moon above the head, as upon Baby- 
lonian gems. The new inscriptions seem toll 
show that the four lines in the Hittjte texts 
which were pronounced me or ve, according to 
the bilingua] boss of Tarkondémos, denoted 
thethird person of the verb. Hittite sculptures’ 
on rocks have also been discovered in Chicis, 
uot fer from Adans. tA 














beer only because they are afraid of the Cro- 
ton that they are in all probability using z% 
water of a much inferior grade. We like the} 
upper better than the nether springs, and ¥ 
much prefer the spring-fed streams high up 
amid the mountains to those subterranean 
drawings which too often represent water 
drawn from river-beds or from mineral depos- 
its and not so reliable as more approachable 
sources. 






































































BURGESS, J. 8. (F.-W. Bapt.), Waterbury, 
Conn., called to East Killingly, Conn. 
CARSWELL, E. R., Ju., Calvary ch., Augus- 

ta, Ga., has resigned. 
DRAKE, I. H. (F.-W. Bayt.), Harrisburg, Pa., 
has resigned, to take effect Oct. 15th. 
GAULT, Rev. Mr., Roseville (Newark), N. J. 
has resigned. 
HUNTER, J, P., Rural Dale, Ohio, accepts 
call to Mohican church, Wayne Co., Ohio. 
MANLY, CHaries, D.D., Greenville, 8. ©., 
ror presidency of Furman University, 
. C 




















Biblical Reseurch. 














M. E. Lerésvure translates the begin- 
ning of the tenth division (plates 10—12) of 


McVICAR, Matcoum, Pb. D., LL.D., called 
to be professor in Baptist Theological Col- 
lege, Toronto, Ont. 

MILLETT, I. F. (F.-W. Bapt.), Parsonstieid, 
Me., has resigned. 

MUNDAY, J. A., Athens, “a., called to Kol- 
lock-st. church, Augusta, Ga. 

NELSON, 8. G., inst. at| Rhinebeck, N. Y., 
Sept. lth. 

PRICE, J. M., accepts call to Hudson, W. ¥. 

SMITH, J. Hyatt, Lee Avenue, Brooklyn, N. 
Y., has resigned. 

os Mala N. M., ord. Saratoga Springs, 






























































CONGREGATIONAL, 


@ ALLEHIN, Georox, ord. at Middlebury, Vt., 

: Sept. 14th. 

BALLANTINE, J. W., Taunton, Mass., has 
resigned. ; 

BARROWS, J. H , Maverick ch., East Boston, 
Mass., accepts call to First Presbyterian 
ch., Chicago, IL 

BURNELL, A. T., principal of Alden Academy, 

° Fidalgo Island, W. T., resigns commissicn 

of A. H. M.8 , to become teacher at Skoko- 






















..-- Queen Victoria’s life at Balmoral Castle Bm 
is very simple and uniform. ‘The piper plays 
Sunder her window every morving at eight ; shez 
muhas breakfasted and is out of doors by ten, 
ea from which hour she spends till noon in walk- 
ing and occasionally visiting at the cottages ini mish Indian Agency, W. T 
the neighborhood of the castle; from noonf CHITTENDEN, E. P., New Richmond, Wis., 
until five, with half an hour’s interval fori resigns, to take effect Dec. Ist. 
Maluncheon, she devotes herself to work which ge ee D. D., Norwich, Vt.. 
Samay be termined official—reading dispatches, BA o 3 4 
By tate papers, etc , and writing memoranda and gg @RINNELL, 8. 8., Corry, Pa., has resigned, 
Miietters in connection therewith; at five shew HILLS, W. 8., Grafton, Neb., called to Rich- 


ardson County chs., Neb. 
sets out for her daily drive, which lasts till LEEPER, C. H., ord. at Friendship, N. ¥ 
Maseven and occasionelly later. —-_ . eyecare 


Sept. 14th. 


' . _BBLINCOLN, Georce E., accepts call to Hart- 
...-The followivg anecdote is related con tend an Tyrone, Mich. 


sperning 0. Rene, the mover of Paste Cates PIERCE, Georor, North Andover, Mass., died 
the turbulent days of 1870. One day hem Sept. 14th. 


ma wished to enter the Palace of the Corps Légie PINCH, Pearse, South Natick, Mass., accepts 
ealatif. The guard told him that he could not call to Baraboo, Wis. « 

enter without a written order from the mayor. BASTEVENS, C. H., ord. at Alma, Mich., Sept 
‘*But I am the mayor himself ’’ said M. Rance. 13th. 
**Can’t help it. My orders are to let no one 
pass without a written order from the mayor.” 
Bo M. Ranc tore out a leaf from his memoran- B 
dum-book and wrote as follows: ‘‘Let me® 
pass. Ranc, Mayor.’’ And the guard instant- & 
ly bowed him in, with every token of respect. 


3 PRESBYTERIAN, 
cooe Tbe Sultan of Turkey lo described as BRUCE, Writ (Un. Pres.), Lincoln, I., 
growing morbid in his fears for his personal B® died August 26th. 
safety. He drdve out twice the other day to ai cwAMBERLAIN, W. B., Indianapolis, Ind., 
moaque, and on each occasion the route was 


accepts call to Humboldt, Kan. 
changed at the last moment. He seems dis-BCOLCORD, D. H., of Andover Seminary, ord. 
posed to becomea hermit. He no longer in-# 


















































































































































































mSTONE, C. A., Hopkinton, N. H., accepts call 
to Racine, Wis, 

WATERS, O. B., Whitehall, Mich., resigns, to 
take effect. Oct. 15th. 

WINSLOW, E. C., Yale Seminary, accept 
call to Galesburg, Mich. 

















































at Bedford, N. H., Sept. 8th. 


te tu tl PaCRAWFORD, F. 8., late of Londonville, O., 
vites foreign diplomats tu the palace and accepte call to Groveland, N. Y. 


audiences are obtained with great difficulty. " 

The Spanish ambassador had to wait forty ae th he Preston, Minn., goes to 

days for an interview and General Wallace, our ELLIO(T, J. H. (Un. Pres.), called to Craw- 

own representative, more than a month, ; fordville, Iowa. 

S ....There sre more than 100 lawyers in thet -—~ Lm Eye inst. pastor at 
new French Chamber, without counting 8 3% HAVEN Ay E.. of Union Seminary oe eon 
Notaries and 7 solicitors; 39 doctors, all of inst. ut Green Island, N. Y. Poa 
them but 1 Republicans, and 3 druggists ; 27 AB JAMISON, S. A., ord. and Inst. at Lewisville 
journalists, 19 of whom sit for Paris; 8 pro- 3 and Ebenezer, Ind., Sept. 6th. 
fessors ; 14 manufacturers; and 6 shipowners. MCGAUGHEY, ALexanpen, died at Obio- 
There are but 2 priests and 1 Catholic layg ville, Pa., Aug. 17th. 

coral have in the formation of the reef, and he preacher, 1 Protestant ex-minister, and 3 Jews. ag MORTON, Oscar G., Columbus, Ky., accepts 

has collected data from which he expects to call te Chester, Ill. 

construct a map, showing the position of the .---[t is related of Mr. Spurgeon thathe was #NORRIS, Jacos, Wabash College, ord. at La- 

different species of corals within the ares oecu-qm once addressed in the street by a person who,§ doga, Ind. 

pied by the reef-builders of the ortugas. tg With the bricfest of introductions, called him OFFER, Crrus L., Carlisle, Pa., accepts call 

was found that the members of the surface™'% Very great humbuy.” ‘1 am only too ¥ to Cairo, N. Y. 


. = JETT, J. E., Weet Lexi “9 
fauna of the Atlantic Coast are inhabitents of fm D&PPy, sir,”’ was the preacher's reply, “to be gt et to labor on eveuneiin ta Taner. 


the surface of the Gulf Stream, which arejm® Very great anything.” vania Presbytery, Ky. 

driven on the northern shores by the prevailing WILSON, M. B., Gallipolis, Ohio, accepts call 
southwesterly winds during the Summer and ‘ to Emoworth, Allegheny Presbytery. 
Autumn months. Much of his surface work 
during March and April reminded him of 
similar work done at Newport from the end of 
July until late in September; but, of course, 
the number of specimens was far greater at 4 
the Tortugas. The surface fauna of the Gulf 
Stream can undoubtedly be best studied at the 
Tortugas, though important additions to our 
knowledge of it have heen made at Uharleston, 
8.C., and at Beaufort, N. C., and along the 
coast of New Jersey, of Rhode Island, and of 
Southern Massachusetts. It is remarkable 
that. the beautifal parple floating shell (Jan- 
thina), which is so common at the Tortugas, 
should not find its way further north than off 
Cape Hatteras, in common with other surface 
forms. There are also found at the Tortugas 
a large number of pelagic crustace in their 
larval stages, among them Phyllosoma and the 
nauplius stage of a Peneus, similar to that ob- 
served by Fritz Miiller; also multitudes of 
young Annelids, Molluscs, Actinie, the planule 
of several of the corals, Echinoderm embryos, 
and a host of young pelagic fishes, among 
which be mentions the young of the flying 
fish and Leptocephali. For the study of the 
oung stages of fishes and of Acalephs the 
Florida Reefs present an unrivaled field of ob- 
servation, but the number of pelagic Fora- 
mipifera wae small. 








.---In continuance of the biolugical explora- 
tions made by the U. 8. Coast and Geodetic 
Survey, M. Alexander Agassiz spent portions of 
last March and April at the Tertugas and Key 
West. On the days when the weather was not 
favorable for work in collecting surface ani- 
mals Mr. Agassiz cruised atmong the reefs and 
examined carefully the topography of the 
different groups of corals characteristic of the 
Florida Reefs, with reference to the light they 
threw on the share the different species of 








































.... King Kalakaua, of the Hawatian Islands 
arrived in this country last week from En-¥ 
gland. Heis accompanied by his lord bigh 
chamberlain, an «aide-de-camp, and a servant. 
There was no public reception upon his ar- 
rival. 


....-Gustay Richter, the famous artist, whose @ 


death was announced some time ego in Berlin 2? non aLp, Rev. MR., declines call to Chureh 
papers and by cable, is alive and bas just re-@ of Epiphany, Philadeiphia. 
turned to Berlin. His health, however, is stil A¥HAMMOND, J. E., of California, accepts call 
in a precarious condition. to Hedgesville and Martinsburg, W. Va. 
LITTLE, ARTHUR WILDE, ord. priest at Port- 
land, Me., and accepts rectorship of St. 
Paul’s ch., in the same city. 
STRINGFELLOW, Fran, Powhatan, W. Va., 
: resigns, and ie appointed diocesan mis 
sionary at large. 








PROTESTANT KPISCOPAL. 
BURR, W. H., Philadelphia, called to St. An- 
drew’s ch., Bridgeton, N. J. 


CLARK, E. Warren, Philadelphia, accepts 
callto Narragansett Pierand Wakefield, 
R.L 










































...- It is a singular fact that no President of 
the United States, from Washingion to Gar- 
field, was born In a city, and but one, Johu# 
FE Quincy Adams, was ever a resident of a city 
at the time of election. 










MISCELLANEOUS. 

....It is reported that Count Herbert Bis- DAGER, F. E., late of Brooklyn, N. Y., ae 
marck, the son of the great German statesman, cepts call to Emmanuel Reformed Epis- 
will be appointed German minister to the copal ch., Philadephia, Pa. 

United States, as soon as the present embassa-MFETT, Joun F. (Moraviau), Lititz, Pa, died 


Sept. 8th. 
for retires. SLICER. Tomas R., late of Park Congrega- 
tionsl ch., Brooklyn, N. Y., ins’. at First 
Unitarian ch., Providence, R. 1. 
VAN VLECK, Hewry J. (Moravian), Guaden- 
hiitten, 0., consecrated biabop, Sept. 19th. 










... Mra. Abrabam Lincola is marvelously 
improved in health and will spend the winter 
in Washington. 
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longs to the American editors; or, rather, 
he necessarily assumes that the Revisers are 
responsible forthe whole of it. This inter- 
polated matter consists of two parts: 
(1) unauthorized marginal rendering; (2) 
references to supposed quotations of the 
Old Testament in the New. We will con- 
sider them separately. 

1. Unauthorized Marginal Renderings.—(a.) 
Matt. i, 18, at ‘“* Holy Spirit,” substituted 


School and College. Lebbies. Literature. 


A Free Epccation Leacue has been How to drown acat? In the water pitcher. Bi rne prompe mention én our list of “ Books of the Week” 


DO will be sidered "g lent to their pub- 
formed ‘n seat Britain to procure the a ~ ....Shell pink fs a fashionable color. The toe Oe at — ated tie dean 
lition of all fees in eoanection with pation husband of the lady who wears the pink our reahers will quide us én the selection of works 
education. The Les7ue cites the example of 


usually does the shelling. for further notice. 
the United States in j:ee educatiou, and notes 


that France, profiting by the experience of™™ *---4 Wit says: “{n Germany, when 8 paperiai~wO AMERICANIZED EDITIONS OF 


( other nations, has th's year established freeggse’® anything witty, they Kill the editor ; and THE NEW TESTAMENT.* 
f education in ali her primary schools. ‘‘ Not- ius Ome eter Sas bese “ eedieete na oe Rg 

















































































































































































” 

a) withstanding these insti uctive examples,” them eandred — BY PROFESSOR EZRA ABBOT, LL.D. for ‘‘ Holy Ghost” by the American Revis- 
i} ng = Sa circular says: * cae fae « Ben ay irra ea Tue ‘‘ comparative” feature of Hubbard’sfimers, the editors interpolate the margin, ‘‘ Or, 
iP the Education Department of Her Majesty’s MMNority, : 3 ; ”, ; ; 
4 Privy Couuell hes been to raise the scale offfwhen ft is in the majority, the same men are edition is a good one. Whether the text of Mj Holy Ghost”; and so throughout this book 





the Revised New Testament be ‘‘ Ameri- 
canized” by substituting the preferences of 
the American Committee, as expressed in 
the Appendix, for those of the English 
Committee, or be given unaltered, it isa 
great convenience to have the Old Version 
and the New Revision face to face on oppo- 
site pages; and it is much pleasanter to find 
the position of one uniformly on the left- 
and page and the other on the right, as 
here, than to have it shifted with the turn- 
ing of every leaf, as in Messrs Dodd & 
Mead's edition. But one grave defect mars 
both of these comparative editions. The 
marginal notes of the Common Version, 
ineluding alternative readings and render- 
ings, which it would be very iuteresting 
and instructive to compare with those of 
the New Revision, are entirely excluded. 
-..-The Popular Science Monthly has anf We are invited to compare, when one im- 
elaborate discussion on the question “ Aref™inortant feature of the work to be compared 
Cemeteries Unhealthy?” We should imagine jas been obliterated. Further, it is a ques- 
they were not, from the fact that doctors are tion of considerable importance what tezt 
constantly sending their patients there. of the Common Version should be repro- 
duced in a comparative edition. Messrs. 
Dodd & Mead do not inform us what text 
they bave followed. The text of the 
American Bible Society’s edition has been} 
chosen by Messrs. Hubbard Brothers; 
whether most wisely, considering its his- 
tory, many will doubt. So far as I can 
judge, the text of Scrivener’s ‘‘ Cambridge 
Paragraph Bible,” the only thoroughly 
critical edition of the text of the Authorized 
Version, based on a careful examination of 
the most important early editions, would 
have been preferable. It would have been, 
perhaps, still more satisfactory if the text 
of one of the two editions of 1611 (say that 
reprinted at Oxford, in 1833) had been re- 
produced verbatim, literatim, et punctatim; 
of dourse, with the omission of the head- 
ings of chapters, ete. In that caseit would 
have been well to give inan appendix a 
list of the manifest errors of this edition 
which have been corrected in later editions, 
and also a list of the places where the text 
of this editon is right and that of most] 
later ones wrong. The quaint and pedantic 
preface of King James's translators might® 
well have been reprinted, also, for com- 
parison with the Revisers’ preface. 


called “ bosses.”’ They do the same all through the New 
Testament. See on Mark i, 8; Luke i, 15; 
I Thess. i, 5, ete., etc., thus introducing a 
marginal rendering not merely unauthor- 
ized, but disapproved by the American 
Committee and equally so by the English 
Committee, who, in the nineteen instancesin 
which they have themselves adopted ‘‘ Holy 
Spirit” into the text, never give ‘‘ Holy 
Ghost ” as an alternative margival render- 
ing. This false margin affects about eighty- 
nine places, 

(b.) At Matt. ii, 5 and 17, the editors, 
against the rendering ‘‘ through the proph- 
et,” placed in the text in accordance with 
the American Appendix, add the margin: 
**Or, by.” They do this in all of the four- 
teen places enumerated in the American Ap- 
pendix under ‘‘ Classes of Passages, V,” 
and also at John i, 3, 10.17 (twice). See 
falso Rom. i, 2, to be noticed hereafter. 
This is wholly unauthorized by the Amer- 
ican Committee. 

(c.) At Matt. iv, 24, ‘‘ possessed with 
demons,” against the word ‘‘ demons,” the 
Smargin ‘‘Or, devils” is interpolated; and 
the margin is bedeviled in this way in all 
the cases in which the word ‘‘ demon” or 
“demons,” in accordance with the Amer- 
ican Appendix, takes the place of the En- 
glish Committee’s ‘‘devils” in the text— 
that is, in about seventy-seven instances. 
What “‘ possessed ” the editors to do this is 
amystery. Certainly no intelligent spirit; 
perhaps the spirit referred to in Rom. xi, 8, 
revised translation. 

(d.) At Matt. ix, 6,8; Mark ii, 10; Luke 
v, 24, the margin ‘‘ Or, power” is unau*hor- 
ized. Other interpolated marginal render- 
ings are: the Son of man, at John v, 27; many, 
at Acts xxi, 10 and xxiv, 17; W/th freedom, 
Gal. v,1; heresies. Gal. v, 20; dung, Phil. 
iii, 8; went before thee, 1 Tim. i, 18; tempta- 
tions, I Pet. i, 6. Some other cases call for 
particularremark. At Rom. i, 2 the change 
of ‘‘by his prophets” in the text to 
‘through his prophets,” with margin *‘ Or, 
by” was not authorized by the American 
Committee, though something can be said 
in favor of it. Had they intended this 
change, they would have said so, or, at 
least, have included this in ‘‘ Classes of 

But these criticisms on that part of Hub-SjPassages, V.” AtI Cor. ii, 6 the margin 
hard’s edition which represents the old¥«Or, perfect” is not only unauthorized, but 
version are comparatively unimportant. It@ithe reference in the text is in the wrong 
is with the work of the American editors#iplace. At Titus iii, 10 margin 6 is not only 
that we have chiefly to deal: and this is soMMinterpolated, but isexpressed in a blundering 
bad that it hecomes a duty to warn the pub-&imanner, the word man being omitted before 
lic against the edition, as fatally untrust-Bii/hat, to the destruction of the sense. So 
worthy and misleading. It is quite withinfmuch for marginal renderings inserted 
bounds to say that one who should trust without authority, which the reader is, 
implicitly its text, margin, and Appendix#™nevertheless, left to regard as approved by 
would be misled as to the work either of fithe American Committee. 
the English or the American Revisers in 2. Other Unauthorized Additions to the 
more than a thousand places. Margin.—T hese consist chiefly of references 

The first offense of the editors is a very Zito passages of the Old Testament quoted or 
grave one. It is that they have interpolated HMaliuded to inthe New. If the editors chose 
into the margin of the new Revision a largefMto make this a distinctive feature of their 
amount of utterly unauthorized matter offMedition, and notified their readers that they 
their own, without giving any notice of thefMnad done so, no one could complain. On 
act to the reader in their Introduction orfithe contrary, if the work were carefully 
elsewhere, so that he hasno means of dis-Mand thoroughly executed, many would have 
tinguishing the part of the margin which #Mipeen thankful for these references; but they 
belongs to the Revisers from that which be- Hjeave it to be supposed that the Revisers 
are responsible for this work, which is 
really executed in the most careless and 
negligent manner. In more than half the 
places where references should have been 
made they are neglected, and these are 
often of special importance. To give a list 


school-fees, and thereby to minimize the 
® benefits of the Education Act. It is further 
stated that the conviction is rapidly growing»? 
that, unless Great Britain is to fall tehind 
other nations in education, a resolute move 
ment should at once be made in the direction 
of abolishing the charges for admission to 
public elementary schools, and that with 
this view the Free Education League has been 
formed.’”’ ‘ 






..-The American Bible Society is turnin 
out 2,000 Bibles per day; but you wouldn’t 
believe it if you attempted to trade horses any- 
where in this locality. 

---»** Malarta !’’ said the Old Orchard Beach 
landlady. ‘‘ Well, po; we haven’t got it. 
Folks hain’t asked for it; but we'll get it for 
your family.” 

----The little girl who was disappointed 
because her name could not be found in the 
Bible says: *‘ Never mind. I will be such a 
good girl that, if ever another is written, my 
name shall go into it.” 















































..«- The London University honor liats, which 
have just been published, show that the young 
women who were examined took a remarkable 
place. The clase taking examination for math- 
ematical honors had three mei ners, one being 
agirl, and the girl beat both her male com- 
petitors. The first in the English honors let 
for the preliminary B. A. examination was a 
young woman, and in the German honors list 
two of the first class, consisting of ooly four,| 
were also girls. ‘The firat in the honors list for® 
anatomy in the preliminary bachelor of med- 
icine examination was a giri—\ ss Prideaux, 
of the London School of Medicine ‘or Women—kg 
. who had beaten both her Guy's Hospital rivals.} 
Another girl was one of three students placed 
in the first class of the hovors list for materia 
medica and pharmaceutical chemistry. 















.-.. A house-painter recently wanted to join 
the fire department; but, as it took him over 
tifteen minutes to climb a ladder, and then he 
had to go down again for something he had 
forgot, they didn’t employ him. 
























































eownd A Galves'on widow is about to marry 
her fifth husband. Her pastorrebuked her for 
contemplating matrimony so soon again. 
‘* Well, I just want you to understand, if the 
government was established there, has madef™Lord keeps on taking them, I will, too,’”’ was 
considerable progress in popular education. Bjthe spirited reply. 
From an official report it appears that 807 new ii 
schools have recently been opened, making 
the total number 745, with 50,311 pupils. The 
Bulgarian population of the province is esti- 
mated at 573,000, so that there is one school i 
for every 764 inhabitants and ove teacher ford : 
every 608. Four preparatory classes are main-i% 
tained in these schools, In which the following 
1 branches are taught: the catechism, the Bul- 
garian language, arithmetic, writing, history, 
geography, natural science, singing, and gym- 
nastics, 











.... astern Roume!'s, since an autonomous 


















....-An English servant-girl who had re- 
turned from the United States, to visit her 
ifriends at home, was told that she “looked 
really aristocratic.’’ To which she responded : 
** Yes, in America all of us domestics belong 
to the hire class.’’ 

































..--A elerk in a city house recently asked 
for a half-day’s absence, because he wanted to 
attend a funeral in the country. When he 
returned, the next morning,with red hands and 
faa freckled face, his employer asked, quietly : 


a‘‘ Where are the fish ?”’ 
-eeeThere are 111,887 illiterate persons ing 


Maryland. Of this number 90,172 are col fq ----A Western coroner's jury returned a ver- 
ored. The state has 2,020 elementary schoolei dict that the deceased came to his death from 
and 390 schools for colored children. Theseege*Posure. ‘‘ What do you mean by that?” 
schools are conducted by 2,602 white teachersigg**ked a relative of the dead man. ‘There are 
aud 389 colored ones. The average salarygag’¥° Dullet-holes in his skull.” ‘Just so,’ re- 
paid is $31.89 and the average number offggPlied the coroner. “He died from exposure 
months during which the teachers are em to bullets.” 7 
ployed is 8.12. In the past year 122,602 white 
pupils and 26,53° colored ones were in attend-fja positive fact that occurred fn one of the pub 
ance. The total receipts from all sourcesfmmlic schools in this city recently. A small boy 
were $1,379,500.76 and the expenditures wereMl was asked to name some part of his own body. 
$1,284,416.099. He thought a moment, and then replied: ‘ Bow- 
... The faculty of the University of Penn- sta, whieh are five tn aumsber-ra, ©, 1, o, an8 G, 
; and sometimes w and y.’”’ 
































































































.... The Philadelphia Bu’letin saya: “* Here's 






sylvania have been discussing the question of M 
making the institution available for the educa- ..-A young lady graduate read an essay en- 
tlon of young women. Provost Pepper isfimtitled “Employment of Time.” Her composi- 
reported to have stated that co-education can-[§tion was based on the text “‘ Time wasted is 
not be considered, as there is no more class-Migexistence ; used, is life."’ The next day she 
room at the present or prospective command Mm purchased eight ounces of zephyr of different 
of the University than is needed for the accom.gmshades, and commenced working a sky-blue 
modation of the male students dog, with sea-green ears and a pink tail, on a 
piece of yellow canvas. She expects to have 


-»««The Bacon Art and Literary Buildi : 
~ - a itdone by Christmas. 


the University of California was dedicated 
recently, with imposing ceremonies. The ...A Turalist seated himself ina restaurant, 
event of the day was an address by Henry D.ggthe other day, and began on the bill of fare. 
Bacon, Esq., of Oakland, Cal., who gave them After employing three waiters nearly half an 
necessary sum to erect the building. hour ip bringing dishes to him, he heaved a 
sigh, and whispered, as he put his finger on 
the bill of fare: ‘* Mister, I’ve et to thar,” 
and, meving bie finger to the bottom of the 
bill, “ef, it isn’t agin the rule, I'd like to 
[skip frown thar to thar." 


.- A special fund is being raised in England 
to forward a project for establishing achool- 
banks throughout the country in connection 
with the elementary schools. The National 
Thrift Society is moving in the matter. 

....A Deadwood man saw another reach for 
his hip-pocket, thought the fellow meant tof 
draw a revolver on him, and so shot him dead. 
Then he found that the man was about to 
draw a flask to treat him, and he much regret- 
ted his hasty act; but he remarked that the 

..«-The Chicago Jnter-Occan, a datly news-fgglast wishes of the deceased should be carried 
paper that devotes considerable space to theg@out, and took a drink from the flask. Sucba 
interests of education, is now publishing the Rgtouching example of respect for the last:wishes 


...The Northwestern University at Evane- 
ton, Ill., isin a prosperous condition, possess- 
ing an attendance of 700 atudente in ite six 
departments, which are under the charge of 43 
instructors. 


* AMFRICANIZED COMPARATIVE Eprrion. The New 
Testament, . . . containing both the Authorized or 
King James Version and the New Revised Version of 
1881. Americanized: having the American Commit- 
itee’s Preferences incorporated into the Text and th 
English placed in the Appendix. Comparative : show- 
ing the two Versions on parallel pages for Compart- 
son. Text of Old Version, American Bible Society's 


histories of various institutions of learning. of the dead is seldom seen. Edition. Text of New Version, Oxford, Large PicaMof the places where they are not made 
ition. Hubbard Bros., Publishers, Philadelphia, 

.+eeThe San Francisco School Board havell ...Urrerty Utter. art Cincinnati, Chicago, Atlanta, Kansas City.[i2 Matthew or Mark would occupy al- 
reconsidered its action of consolidating # I'm called an esthetic young man, C. R. Blackall & Co., New York ; A. L. Bancroft & Co.,Mitogether too much space. I will take one 
classes and dismissing teachers, and tl And wude people say I am silly ; San Francisco, Cal. 1881. The “ Editors’ Introduc- le to the Roman 

ad dismissing teachers, and the moat peop J Sea ie ro © 6 Wane ent Ca, © chapter of the Epistle t 8. 
successful teachers have been re-engaged. I carway a wose and a fan signed ty Hume aia 


NICHOLSON. There are no references to the passages 
Awenicax Version. The New Testament of ourgmquoted in Rom. ix, 7, 9, 12, 13, 15, 17, 26, 
Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ, Translated out of thejog The references actually made are not 
eee phe Deedky eet beret tres rarely inaccurate, incomplete, or ill-judged. 

At Rom. ix, 33 there is an unsuitable ref- 
erence to Ps. cxviii, 22; but none to Is. 
viii, 14 or xxviii, 16. At Matt. ii, 23 there is 


And dine on the scent of a lily. 
I’m touched with the bwic-d-bwac cwaze, 
A plaque sets my heart in a flutta ; 
I’m sweet and wefined in my ways— 
-.-»The city of Austin {fs striving to have In fact, I’m decidedly atta, a. D. 2081. With the Readings and Renderings 


the proposed lexas University established Yes, utta— - - ae the text a ieee i Arrc a 
within its limits. In fact, I’m decidedly utta. D.D. New York: Fords, Howard & Hulbert. 


....A gift of $10,000 has recently been made 
to the Boston University, to be devoted to the 
scholarship fund of that institution. 
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care of editors who, in the face of the most 
obvious facts, staring at them in every page 
of the Revision, can perpetrate such 
enormous blunders as these ? 

It is evident that this edition in its pres- 
ent form is so untrustworthy that it should 
cease at once to be sold and circulated. 
What isto be done with it? Let the ed- 
itors expunge their unauthorized and mis- 
leading marginal renderings; let them make 
their references to the Old Testament what 
they should be, and then take the responsi- 
bility for them in their Introduction; let 
them carefully distinguish their other ad- 
ditions from the work of the Revisers; let 
them correct the mistakes which have been 
pointed out in the text and margin, and 
many typographical errors which disfigure 
the work; let the Appendix be made com- 
plete and accurate by a thorough revision; 
and then they may offer to the public a 
volume which will have some good distinct- 
ive features of its own and will deserve a 
friendly reception from those who desire an 
‘‘ Americanized” edition of the Revised 
New Testament. 

A few words should here be said of the 
new impression of the ‘‘American Version” 
f Messrs. Fords, Howard & Hulbert. The 
irst impression was very soon discovered 
by the publishers to contain errors, chiefly 
editorlal, in both the text and the margin, 
30 numerous and so grave that the only 
honorable course was to stop the sale of it 
immediately, to recall the copies which had 
been sent to different booksellers, and to 
subject the volume to a thorough critical 
revision, with the view of making it asaccu- 
rate as possible. This highly honorable 
course they took. I have not examined 
the new impression throughout; but have 
tested it in very mavy places where serious 
errors had been noted in the first impres- 
sion, and have uniformly found it correct. 
Great pains has evidently been taken to 
make it accurate. The only defects which 
I have noted are these: In the text ‘‘are” 
should be substituted for ‘‘be” in Phil. iii, 
15 (comp. Rom. viii, 14; Gal. iii, 10), and 
in the Appendix, p. 485, Class VI (1), to the 
list of places where ‘‘are” is substituted 
‘or ‘‘be” in the present indicative should 
ibe added Mark vii, 4; Rom. ifi, 8; and 
Heb. v, 12, margin. Inthetext of John vil 
17 “‘is” has been substituted for ‘‘ be, * 
without the authority of the Americar 
ommittee. The ‘‘be” should either be 
restored or, if the ‘‘is” be retained, which 
is to be approved in itself, Dr. Hitchcoc 
should notify the reader that he is responst 
ble for it. Under Class VI (3) it would be 


Matt. i, 1, is incorrectly printed. ‘‘Gr.” isijmistake. The marginal reading added to 
substituted for ‘‘ Or’ in at least four places—g verse 22 by the American Revisers, in fact, 
viz., p. 54, margin 7; p. 100, margin*;p. 148,@§represents Tiscbendorf’s text. Here, per- 
margin 3; p. 430, margin ? (here the commaghaps, it will be some comfort to the editors 
should also be struck out after cheniz). Onifof this unfortunate volume to point out an 
the other hand, “Or” is substituted forfMoversight in the American Appendix— 
“Gr.” at p. 208, margin®. Theseareall badfnamely, that the two last words of margin °, 
mistakes. At Matt. vi, 18, margin 5, the—Mfzith you, should have been printed in Ro- 
comma is improperly omitted after glory;@™man, as they are in margin ®; and also that 
Lukei, 35, margin 8, after holy; Luke xxiv, #it would have been a little more explicit, 
6, margin®, after here; Acts vi, 3, margin ®,@though hardly necessary, if for ‘‘add the 
after But. The comma is improperly in-§jmargin” the American Appendix had di- 
serted Acts xxiii,30, margin ®, after charging; MMrected ‘‘add to the present margin.” The 
Heb. i, 9, margin 1, afger O[thys: ‘‘O, God, Mi marginal number 10 must, of course, be 
thy God,” etc.]; Heb. ii, 16, margin 8, afterf™struck out of verse 23. 
of; Rev. vi, 6, margin 8, after cheniz. Matt. 8. Errors in the Appendiz.—The errors in 
i, 1, margin 1, for ‘‘ Or, the genealogy” readf™the Appendix, or ‘‘ List of Readings and 
‘*Or, The genealogy”; Heb. iii, 11 and iv,@§ Renderings Preferred by the English Com- 
8, margin, for ‘‘ Or, so” read ‘‘ Or, So”; andi mittee,” are numerous, but a few specimens 
Acts ii, 47, margin 7, for ‘‘Or, Those” read#™must suffice. Under Class III, p. 453, to 
“Or, those.” These are comparatively f™the list of passages where the English Com- 
than to I Chron. xxii, 10. But we must{small matters, but they illustrate the care-Mj mittee adopt the rendering ‘‘ Holy Spirit” 
stop. The reader will not wonder that theflessness with which the book has beenf#Mshould be added Matt. xii, 32; Mark xii, 
Revisers do not care to have such work asimedited. 36; and John vii, 39, margio. It should also 
this palmed off as theirs. We will now notice other mistakes, #bave been stated that where they retain the 
We will now see how the editors havefi™most of them more important, followingfMrendering ‘‘Holy Ghost” they uniformly 
performed the work which they professedlyMMthe order of the books of the New Testa-Migive the marginal alternative “Or, Holy 
undertake—the ‘‘Americanizing” of thefment. At Matt. iii, 15, margin 4, for, ‘‘Or, Mi Spirit.” At Class V there is no notice of 
text and margin according to the prefer-—jme” read ‘‘Or, me.” At Matt. v, the fact that the English Revisers in all the 
ences expressed by the American Revisersimmargin 2 should be in Roman letters, not{™places enumerated give the margin ‘‘ Or 
in their Appendix. Though there is a re-Mgltalic. At Matt. v, 27 there is no reference—im through.” Under Class X, dele Heb. ix, 4 
markable absence of the word ‘‘ margin” figure in the text to margin ®, and the periodfMand 20. Under Class XI the Greek word 
from the Editors’ Introduction, I assumefafter stature should be omitted. An inex-¥ifor “patience” is misprinted. At Matt. 
that it is included when they say: ‘‘ ThefMcusable alteration at Matt. viii, 9, margin ®, vi, 27 there is no notice of Luke xii, 25. 
changes suggested by the American Com-MMis the substitution of ‘‘Many ancient@™#The direction at Johni, 3, 10, 17 is wrong. 
mittee have been made.” As a matter of Mauthorities” for ‘‘ Some ancient authorities.” HL will only notice two points more. One is 
fact, they have attempted to make thefAt Matt. ix, 10 against ‘sit at meat” thefithe extraordinary statement in the follow- 
changes in the American Appendix for thefvery important words ‘‘and so always” —™ing note on p. 455: ‘‘ The American Com- 
margin, as well as the text. added to margin 5 ‘‘Gr. reclined,” are omitted, Mamittee, we have been given to understand, 
1. Errors in the Text.—The errors whichBwithout authority. At Matt. x, 39 atiprefer to render uniformly “ Olivet” in- 
I have noticed in the text are not very @™‘‘loseth his life,” margin 8, ‘‘Or, Jost” hasfmstead of ‘‘the Mount of Olives.” ‘‘ The 
numerous, At Matt. xx, 1—‘‘a man whofdisappenred, to the confusion of the subse-§™ Mount of Olives” is the rendering of 72 
was a householder”—the word “ who” is#™quent marginal numbers, which are wrongmmopoc trav é2av, I venture to say that the 
arbitrarily substituted for the ‘‘that” off™both in text and margin. At Matt. xvi,fproposition to render that phrase, which 
both the English and American Commit-9§26 the margin ‘‘Or, sow!” against ‘‘life”—occurs eight or nine times, by “Olivet” 
tees (see Amer. App. at the place) and con-H(twice) is omitted without authority. Sofwas never made in the American Commit- 
trary to the analogy of other passages (secMin Mark viii, 36 (twice). The reason forgmtee, and that, if suggested, it would not 
Matt. xiii, 52 ; xxi, 33; xiii, 28, margin 45). omitting it in the preceding verses doesfmhave had the shadow of a chance for a sin- 
In Joba ii, 17, in opposition to the direc-Mipot hold good in these. At Markf™mcle vote. ‘‘ Olivet” is the appropriate 
tion of the American Committee, they makeMMx, 14 at ‘‘to such belongeth thegmrenderiug of "/adv, a proper name, by 
the passage read ‘‘ The zeal for thy house,"HKingdom of God” the editors havemgmwhich the mountain is designated in Acts 
instead of ‘‘ Zeal for thy house.” In Johnneglected to add the margin ‘‘Or, of such@Mfi, 12, and often in Josephus. To confound 
xvii, 11, 12 they have made a very bad—iMis,” as directed in the American Appendix. @mthe rendering of this with that of the very 
mistake, in which, however, they were an-MAt Luke xv, 8, at margin}, after “eight™mdistinct phrase 0 4o0¢ tiv ¢2a:dv would be 
ticipated in the unfortunate first impressionfpence” the editors add, {n a parenthesis,™mutterly inexcusable in a translator. In 
of another “‘ American Version.” Over-M‘‘or sixteen cents.” To this there wouldg™ Luke xix, 29 and xxi, 37, in the phrase 7) 
looking the fact that in these two verses allibe no objection provided the addition wasMMoporc 70 Ka/obpevov chav, the American Com- 
the chief modern critical editors read ‘(ficlearly distinguished as not made by themmmittee regarded the word Aa-»v as standing 
(ueuter) after év 76 dvéuari cov, instead off American editors. They make no similarggnot for é/a6v, the genitive plural of éuia, 
the ov¢ of the received text; and in verse—Maddition at Matt. xviii, 28, where it is mores‘ olive,” with Spor understood, but as the 
11, at least, on overwhelming authority, Mneeded. At John ix, 6, margin, the mar-Mmproper name 'Eav, which accords with 
they have changed the ‘‘ which” of the Re-Mginal number has disappeared, and the wordimmthe text of Lachmann, Tischendorf, Tre-—m™ore exact to add after Phil. i, 22 ‘* (tex’ 
visers, referring to ‘‘ name,” to “ whom,” fallen out at the end of the note. Thefmgelles, Kuenen and Cobet, and Alford,@™—*nd margin).” Under Class ITI “ John vii 
totally destroying the sense intended. At—Mwhole long margin * at I Cor. xv, 2 shouldgmthough not of Westcott and Hort. Sogme9, margin,” should be added to the places 
Acts v, 15 the marginal reference fig-MMbe canceled. At Col. i, 3, margin, “Or,m™mamong the lexicographers Wahl, Bret-gg™ Where the English Revisers have adopted 
ure * should be transferred from “beds” (God and the Father” should be omitted, Afmschneider, Grimm; among the comment-™the rendering Holy Spirit. The important 
to ‘‘couches”; hut here the AmericanfM™glance at the text of the Revisers, ‘‘Godjmators Fritzsche, Meyer, Godet, etc.; butgmfact that the English Committee, through- 
Appendix is at fault. Rom. i, 2, wherelillthe Father,” not “the God and Father,” is[mthey never dreamed of introducing thegmout the New Testament, where they have 
“by his prophets” has been changed tofMenough to show that the passage does notmmtranslation “‘ Olivet” in any other place. retained ‘‘Holy Ghost” in the text, have 
“through his prophets,” without properfibelong to Class XIII, in which it is included But the gem of the Appendix is to bem’ ®t Siven the marginal alternative render- 
authority, has already been noticed. Atiiby an oversightof the American Appendix. Mfound on p. 453, Class VII. Here for ge we o Holy Spirit is not noticed. To show 
Rom. i, 17 the editors bave erred, I think, MBIt would, indeed, belong there according MMting the English Revisers’ text out of thel how easy it is to overlook things, I may 
in reading “shall live from faith,” insteadMMto the text of Tischendorf and Tregelles, MM“ Americanized” we have the following’ that I had not observed this important 
.-. a a (comp. Gal. iii, 11,@@but not according to that of the Revisersiil precious direction: “ Almost always retai’ —" i & was pointed ow ty 6 
mi Nd y are excusable, being Mand of Westcott and Hort. There is » very ithe more ancient forms of speech, in prefer- friend. 
misled by a want of explicitness in theg™serious mistake at II Tim. il, 26, where thefMence to adopting the more modern, in them 1 "° typographical execution of Fords, 
American Appendix. Rom. iv, 1: strike[MMast part of the note, instead of “Gr. byMllfollowing instances—viz, : ‘which’ insteadgmowerd & Hulbert’s edition is admirable. 
out the comma after “found.” I Cor. ii,f/im, etc.,” which is unmeaning, should lof ‘who’ or ‘that,’ even when used of per- In this respect it forms a striking contrast 
6, margin ® is unauthorized; but, if re-—lread “Gr. by him, unto the will of him. Inflsons; ‘be’ (in the present indicative) ina ith that of Hubbard Bros., the type of 
tained, the © in the text should stand be-[iithe Greek the two pronouns are different. ”MMctead of ‘are’: ‘wot,’ ‘wist,’ instead off” ich is considerably battered, especially 
fore ‘‘full-grown,” or else the margingThe ‘‘etc.” of the American Appendix, lites? ‘tee. ‘hale,’ instead of ‘drag.’” in the margin—not merely letters, but 
should read ‘‘ the perfect.” Gel. iv, 12:Mwhich the editors appear to have solilittere T aiemnte say that this pobre. if whole words having repeatedly fallen out; 
** become” is printed in the text partly in#istrangely misunderstood, simply means that followed in respect to “ who” and ~ that »fagand the paper is poor and thin, letting the 
Romano and partly in Italic. Col. iti, 16:Mthe rest of the note, as given in the English IN would vitiate the text of the English ated type show through. These faults can, 
Semen 5 the mug of Tate gtcvnon, run on nchunnel. Heb. 7 fra tn pobay not leas than fe hundred gh" 6 SoeESA IS © Psmnd silton 
‘ecal” rh “dediaaP te te tenn — 0 i ou ren = omitted. It is pleces; in reference to “are,” in more 
ized. But bere, agsia, the editors aa a cai with which thle midds te ne ee... oe ee ae ee 
anticipated in their mistake. In Rev. vii ti ll identical It would h a Teeitias nis ooo Ace mie oe 
17 the marginal reference fi re 1 wr ieee for the Ameri iy en better, Miiet him try it in a few places; or take a 
to oihied x “in.” j gu bees. however, for the American Committee tolconcordance as a readier guide to the pass- 
y plac n,” instead of before “‘of,”Mhave expressly directed it to be canceled. ages where the words “‘know” and “‘knew” 
misrepresenting the alternative rendering inf James ii, 1, margin , is made nonsense by Bloc which we are given to understand 
ond ry hed the text “are ” should#Minserting t before a without authority. Mare rap a always” in the English Revis- 
e been su tituted for “be” at Mark@™l Pet. ii, 2, margin 1: the editors or printersiion supplanted by “wot” and “wist.” 
vil, 4; Acts xix, 26; Rom. iii, 8; II Cor. i,—have improperly omitted the article 1 he fact is that “ wot” occurs in the En- 


6 (twice); Phil. iii, 15; and so in mar-[ibefore reason. lish Revision but five times (including one 
gin ¢ at Heb. v, 12. A very bad piece of work has been madefmarginal rendering) and ‘‘wist” bat six 

2. Errors in the Margin.—The errors in the with the margin at Jude 22. The marginal @™times, The use of ‘‘be” for ‘‘are” in the not get as far in “Bile et Sin.” The versifice- 
margip are more numerous, apart from the—™reading directed in the American Appendixf™m™present indicative, instead of occurring “‘al- sna oa melody of Morris. The lines 
unauthorized additions which have already Mito be added to verse 22 is wrongly added tof/mmost always” in the New Revision, is found an onin a steady swinging meter, like a gavotte 
been exposed. The printing is carelessfverse 28. It should bave been put atthe endiin but little more than twenty places lof Sebastian Bach. Sometimes we have 
and bas not been properly revised. Themmof margin ®, A glance at any recent criticalfi™thiuk about twenty-two) in the whole New Mi glimpses of the highest imagination and poetie 
very first alternative marginal rendering, at~ edition should have prevented so grossa Testament. What are we to think of the™ power. The author is young, and we see 


a very ill-judged reference to Judges xiii, 5. 
After the proper reference at Matt. iii, 15, 16 
to Is. ix, 1, 2, these editors give at Matt. iii, 
16 an ill-advised reference to Is. xlii, 7 
The reference is often only to the first 
verse, though there may be several verse: 
cited—e. g., at Matt. xxi, 42; Luke iii, 4, 
iv, 10; but there is no consistency about 
the matter. The reference of John xix, 
87—‘‘ They shall look on him whom they 
pierced ””—is given as to Ps. xxii, 16, 17. 
No reference to Zech. xii, 10! At the im- 
portant passage quoted in Acts fii, 22, 
there is no reference to the Old Testament; 
at Acts vil, 37, where the same passage is 
again partially quoted, they give us a 
reference, but a false one, to Deut. 
xvi, 15, instead of xviii, 15. At Acts 
xiii, 47, Is. xlii, 6 is referred to, in- 
stead of xlix,6. At Heb. i, 5 it would 
have been better to refer to II Sam. vii, 14 





































































































































































































































































































































































































































We would gladly say nothing on such a vol- 
ame as Oscar Wilde’s Poems If others view 
hem as we do, the Messrs. Roberts Brothers 
will get small thanks for having called atten- 
ion to such a literary swamp. Oscar Wilde is 
young, brilliant, eecentric, and a leader in 
‘London esthetic society, who amuses himself 
with making people stamble over stools in his 
dark chambers and who, perhaps, likes to 
reat them in a similar way in hisrhymes. His 
bright sayings have kept London amased ; and, 
on the other hand, he has got into Punch. 
The poems touch the extreme limits of the 
Imaterialistic-sensuous tendency. George Sand 
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“this In the facility with which he imitates the 
style of his models. Now it is Milton, 
now Browning, oftener it is Morris, and we 
notice one imitation of Hood, An author who 
takes up 80 many different styles suggests the 
fear that he will never have a marked and 
characteristic one of hisown. Perhaps it is 
youth which is to account for the indecencies 
of “ Charmides,”’ as young Shakespeare wrote 
“Venus and Adonis"; but no one has yet 
passed so severe a judgment on yonth as to 
make it av excuse for a poem which provoked 
the Spectator to say that this author could 
never marry, for what humavu being could en- 
dure to have hisown children remember ‘* My 
father was the author of ‘Charmides’?’—a 
wanton invention of Wilde’s, of which there is 
no trace in classic mythology. We might for 
get even * Charmides,’’ did it show any “ sav- 
ing inconsistency "’ with the author’s general 
direction; but itis only the last limit of the 
philosophy which pervades all his poems. The 
sensuous realism which stays within bounds of 
decency in ** Panthea” is both the apologist 
and the author of ‘‘Charmides.’’ Victor Hugo 
foresaw this result as the goal of the realistic 
school and denounced it long ago. If the art 
theories, the wsethetics, and the ethics of the 
“Earthly Paradise’’ or of “Sigurd the Vol 
eung’’ are defensible, not a tongue can wag 
against **Charmides.’’ The root of mischief 
isa double one. It lies first in a pantheistic 
materialism ran out to the last limits of sensu- 
alism for the poct’s philosophy, and next in a 
theory which asserts the indifference of ethics 
inart. The first is the consistent result of 
materialism in philosophy ; and as to the next, 
if art is indifferent to ethical considerations, 
the law which requires it to deal with passion 
will both compel it to deal with those passions 
which are most energetic in their operation 
and furnish it full defense when it does so 
One escapes from the debauched conclusion 
only as he repudiates firat the philosophy 
and next the non-ethical theory of art. 
Could we base a large hope on the 
youth of this author, we should antiet- 
pate for him a splendid career. If time 
purifies his mind and expurgates his verses, a 
result of which we have, at least, one notable 
example among our own poets, there ix no pre- 
dicting to what he may notrise. The elements 
of poetic power appear in great force and 
variety in his verses. We noticethat he writes 
such words as arm or fire as dissyllables. 
Some one sends a letter to The Atheneum to 
claim that such words as world are to be pro 


definite philosophy held by this philosopher 
and no skill will extract from them anythin 
more than a joke to ascertain his attitude 
toward Christianity. Was he a scoffer, who 
mocked at everything, or a brilliant reformer, 
who employed wit and frivolity to effect his 
serious purposes? Or was the tomb he con- 
structed for himself, half in and half out of 
the church-wall, the symbol of a puzzle whose 
tangled threads were woven together in his 
inmost mind?’ Questions like these it is vain 
to expect Mr. Parton to answer, and it is 
the Trinity, that on “ Christian Compreben-Zequally vain to expect his pages to show on 
siveness,”’ and “Our Gospel a Gift to the#™what foundation of authority the narrative 
Imagination ” exhibit the author in the beau-Hifrests. 

tiful simplicity of his piety. The oration on 
“Our Obligations to the Dead’ will long be 
remembered by the Alumni of Yale who heard 
it and cannot fail to stir the heart of readers 
who did not hear it. 


..Prof. W. C. Wilkinson, D. D., has col- 
lected and the American Baptist Publication 
Society has published, in a volume called The 
Baptist Principle in its Application to Baptiam and 
the Lord's Supper, a series of articles which first 
appeared in THe INDEPENDENT and other 
journals. As half of the chapters were con-M™London, by Joseph Hatton, gives us a good 
tributed to THz INDEPENDENT and the rest tofMlook into the center of the world’s working 
the circle of Baptist papers, we may properlyf™brain. The art article isby Edward Strahan, 
claim that this journal has not failed to pre-Mjon Frederick A. Bridgman, and {is illustrated 
sent the case of the Baptists before its readers#™with capital engravings of the artist’s best 
with a good deal of fullness, Letit be under-Bipietures. Charles Barnard takes up an impor- 
stood that there fs in that body of churches#Mtant and difficult theme in his attempt to give 
no abler defender of the principle of closeHa popular account of the methods and pro- 
communion or of whatever other principle—cesses by which telegraphy have reached its£ 
requires their separate sectarian existence. Bi present development. The serious paper in 
When their close-communion organs speak ofthe number {s that on ‘“‘ The Mormon Situa- 
us as their foe, we can, at least, claim to be@tion.’’ which is one more voice calling atten- 
their fairfoe. We hardly need to enter here Sftion to the open and standing sore in our civil- 
into any argument against the leading princi-MMization. There is the usual number of stories, 
ple of this book. We did it as the articles#Mand the Editor sits in bis Easy Chair and opens 
were publishing and several of them are di-Gi#his drawer as gracefully and humorously as is 
rect replies to our own editorials. It is euocugh Mihia wont. 
to say that the ‘ Baptist Principle’ is this: 
that Christ said ‘Be baptized,’ and every 
man must obey that command for himself. It 
is absolutely obligatory. He cannot obey by 
his parents. He cannot obey imperfectly. It§ 
must be a baptism as complete as the word 
** baptized "’ indicates. It isa mere question of 
obedience, and the only thing to do is to obey.§ 
We have onlytwo replies to make, and theyj 
are sufficiently quoted from our columns inj 
various forme in this volume (credited 
to ‘‘a pedobaptist journal,’’ which we 
by no means allow ourselves to be). One 


of the Catholics, resulted in no discontinu- 
ance of thetr schools, neither in any important 
accession tothe common schools of the city 
from the children of Catholic families. On the 
conteary, the priests now change their note, 
and begin to complain that the schools are 
‘godless’ or ‘atheistical,’ just as they have] 
required them to be.’ The address on *‘ Pul- 
pit Talent’? and that on ‘Training for the 
Pulpit " are worthy to be read and reread by 
all students preparing for the ministry; while 
that on the practical value of the doctrine of 


menced some years ago, by Governor Stanford, 
of California. 

The writer of Creole Stories, Mr. George W. 
Cable, has recently received a curious recogni- 
tion, in the naming after him of a splendid 
large sphinx moth, found by Mr. L. von Rei- 
zenstein in the Louisiana swamps, and called 
by him Smerinthus Cablei. As Mr. Cable was 
not the discoverer it would be betjer to call it 
S. Cableanua, 

The Century Company will soon issue a por- 
trait of Dr. J. G. Holland, being a photograph 
lof a crayon by Wyatt Eaton. It will be offered 
in connection with subscriptions to The (+ntury, 
late Scribner’s Monthly. 


= Prof. C. A. Young, of Princeton, will soon 
issue a work on “ The Sun” in Appleton’s In- 
Bternational Scientific Series. Nu one knows 


more about the subject and he writes admir 
ably. 































































. Harper's New Month'y comes out for’ 
October with increasing brillancy. The 
frontispiece (drawn by Abbey and engraved by 
Wolf) is an effective piece of work, full of 
pathetic force. The combination of tenderness 
in the grandfather and grandchild, snuggled up 
under bis arm, and of intent devotion to the 
business in hand (the watching of their angle) 
is very fine. The number contains the usual 
number of interesting and finely-illustrated 
descriptive articles. The paper on Journalistic 
































They dothings thoroughly in Germany. where 
Dr. Ethe’s *‘ History of Persia” is in press, oc- 
cupying fourteen volumes. 




















































BOOKS OF TH THE WEEE. 


The Yorktown Cam  -_ ey and the Surrender of 

Cornwallis, 178 y Henry P. Johnston, 
author of “The © nee ¢ of 1776 Around 
New York and Broo etc. Tllustrated. 
Sq. gre. pp. 206. New York: r & 





































































Initia Greca. Part I. A First Greek Course, 

Comprehending Grammar, Delectus, and 
Exercise Book, with Voc vabuilaries. For the 
Use of the Lower Forms fm Public and Pri- 
vate Schools. By Willlam Smith, D.C. L., 

D. Twelfth edition, thoroughly re- 
vised. 12mo. pp. vi, 220. The same.......... 
a in the Woods and the Tree of Trap- 

g and Trap-making. By W. Hamilton 
opt author of “ Pastoral Days.” Illus- 
seen by the author. 16mo, pp. 300. The 













Franklin Square Song CoMection. Songs and 
Hy — or Schools and —— Nursery and 
Selected by P. MeCaskey. 





The Cameroniaus. A Novel. By James Grant, 
author of “The Romance of War.” etc. 
(Franklin Square Library. No. 205.) 4to, 
paper, pp. 73. Thesame...............--.000+ $0 20 

Boston Town. By Horace E. Scudder, author 

of the “ Bodley Books.” With many Illus- 

trations on ood. 8vo, pp. 243. Boston: 

Houghton, Mifflin & Co.............:0eceeeeeees 

The Poetical Works of Oliver Wendell Holimes. 

In two volumes. With steel portrait. 

18mo, pp. xili, 444; vil, 427. Thesame...... 250 

Spain. By Edmondo de Amicis, author of 
“Studies of Paris,” etc. ‘Translate from 

the Italian by Wilhelmina W. Cady. Il- 

lustrated. 8vo, pp. 435. New York: G. P. 

IN I rccstss)Sountncsucasturvaecixnes 200 

Norsk, Lapp, and Finn; or, Travel Tracings 

from the Far North of Europe. By Frank 

Vincent, Jr., author of “The Land of the 

White Elephant,” ete. With route map and 

frontispiece. 8vo, pp. xx, 263. The same. 150 

Sir John Franklin. By A. H. Beesly, M.A. With 

maps. (New Plutarch Series. Edited 

Walter Besant. Vol. VI.) 16mo, pp. 







































..The examination we have been able to 
give to the (ommentary on the Book of Exodus by 
James G. Murphy, D.D, T.C.D., professor of 
Hebrew, Belfast (I. K. Funk & Co.), leads us to 
commend it as a very excellent Bible help for 
the purposes for which it was designed. The 
Rey. John Hall, D.D., in the preface, commends 
both the author and his work to the American 
public. The volume is, we suppose, issued at 
this time to correspond with the International 
Lessons, which are now on Exodus. The Com 
mentary is characterized with scholarship 
enough for its purpose, with great good sense, 





































. is that ‘tas a man thinketh in his Animal Physiology for Schools. In three parts 
pounced wor-uld. Is this a new fashion com- excellent perception of what we jete. By J. Milner Fothergill. M.D. 
— veart so is he.’ If a man belfeves him- and with an exeell o emo, flexible cloth, pp. 112. The same..... 075 









Ing up in England? If so, New Enyland 
rusticity, with its e/-um tree, is generations 
abead of Oxford urbanity. 


may call spiritual values in the text of Scrip- 
ture. The author, we understand, has main- 
ained at home the double character of in- 
structor in the seminary and preacher and 
counselor in the chureh. The blending of 
these two characters produces a good result in 
this commentary. 


Geraldine. A Souvenir of the St. Lawrence. 


self to have obeyed the command of Christ: 16mo, pp. 821. Boston: James R. Osgood & 


then he has obeyed it, for all practical pur- 
poses. It may be imperfect, but it reaches the 
full demands of his light and conscience and 
(iod would be unjust not to accept it. He has 
exercised the spirit of obedience, which is the 
essential thing: while the act of obedience 
which flows or tries to flow from it is an utter- 
ly unessential thing. We reply, secondly, that 
one who comprehends the great purpose of the 
New Testament aright will see that it minim- 
izes-ritual. Ritual has its place; but the spirit 
the Gospel makes the ritual subordinate. 


unm Ghost. (Round-Robin Series.) 16mo, 
Pp. iv, SID. The Gamie........c.ccccccccsccsceere 1” 
Maiets Step Mother. By the author of the 
Win and Wear” Series. 16mo, pp. 426. 
New York: Robert Carter & Bros............ 
Way to Fortune. A Series of Short Essays, 
with Illustrative Proverbs and Ancedotes, 
from many sources. 16mo, pp. vill, 256. 






























..Under the general title of “ Literary 
Varieties” the Mesars. Charles Scribner's Sons 
bring out three 12mo volumes of the late Dr. 
Bushnell’s works. Two of these volumes, en 
titled Work and Play and The Moral Uses of 
Dark Things, have been out of print. The third, 
Building Eras in Religion, is new. The oration 
which gives name to the first of these vol- 
umes has long been considered the matchless 
















.. Aspects of German Culture (James R. Os- 
good & Co.) is for the most part a publication 
in one volume of papers contributed by the 
author, Granville Stanly Hall, Ph.D., to 7he| 
Nation, in 1878—1880, to the English quarterly 
Mind and other journals. They give the 


a and Francia. By Julia Cartwright, 
author of “Varallo and her Painter,” etc. 
(Illustrated Biogrer’ hies of the Great 
Artiste.) 12mo, flex _ cloth, PP. vill, 124. 
New York: Scribner & Welford. London: 
Low, Searle & Rivington. 1 25 

A Short “History of Art. By Julia B. de Forest, 

pasieates. 8vo, pp. 359, New York: Dodd, 































product of the author's genius. The compar- b b lusions of a competent observer, who had Mead & Co yon iy he arly Settle- anal 
{son need hardly be made, as it is followed Ritnal is important ; but it isto be preserved ex-Hjconciusio Pp ’ Experiences of Fionees ee reat 43 












spent five years of post-graduate student-life 
in Germany, and relate toa large number of 
important matters concerning which German 
opinion bas much weight in this country. 


actly only when and in so far as it carries out 
the great principles of the Gospel. Here isthe 
istinction between the teaching of Christ and 
that of the Pharisees, and we do not think that 
Professor Wilkinson fully apprehends it, al- 
though he has made what but for this would 
be an overwhelmiog argument for the import- 
aace of ritual. 


by such a noble train as the ‘‘ Age of Home- 
spun,’’ the oration on “ Religious Music,” and 
the ‘Historical Estimate of Connecticut.” 
The views brought together In The Mora! 
Uses of Dark Things grew, as Dr. Bushnell’s 
speculations usually did, out of his own ex- 
perience. It smote his beart with pain to 
hear physical uses dwelt on in endless itera- 
tion and the moral use forgotten. In his view, 
the darkness and the pain lay mostly in the 
contemplation of the physical use and 


Walker. 12mo, pp. 310. ‘Chicago : Sumner 
S. <cicveasancgeemmnnnecelupeseanmennbeenassess 1 
tory of China. By Demetrius Charles Boul- 
or, author a Engiand and Russia in Cen- 
ral Asia,” etc. Vol, I. 8vo, pp. vill, 604. 
London: W.H. Allen & CO.........0..cceeseeee 
., Cane of the Lord, and other ye 
es e Rev. Phillips rey 12mo, pp. vil, 1 870. 
New York: E. P. Dutton & CO...............4. 1% 
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Ss = 
An event of immense interest to book col PR cera Baten oo = coisas 
Account of the Formation and Development 


lectors is the announced sale of the library of Fo d Develo 

> Bronson e r. 
the Earl of Sunderland, which has for some Of ine acaible cloth. pp. 196. Chicago: Cen 
time been rumored. It was collected in the GUPy PURMMERE O8..... rcccccccccsececorseces 














.. The Life of Vo’taire. by James Parton (in 
two thick Svos of about 650 pages each), is 
brought out in handsome style by the Mesers 
























i M Dwinell Chelli 
wore away in view of the moral use. #jHoughton, Mifflin & Co. The work is markedfMreign of the First George by the third Earl of, Breed nor of “The Brewery zt Taylorvi ille,’ ete: 
With great simplicity and directness, hefwith Mr. Parton’s characteristics, and is likely Sunderland, and is wonderfully rich in choice it i Chellis Library.) 16mo. pp. $81.” Ne poe’ 
follows out this line of thought, illustrating [ito stand as his most important literary achieve-MM old books, fine editions of the most famous old Ts cccnstsdcnsetvedsesecdsaness 1 2 
and applying it as only a rich and tenderfiment. He has brought to it a great diligence. Mpresses. In the first part of the catalogue are English Anthems, Oo ok, BP om. Tun 
nature could, The third volume containsiMand put the facts together in a way that gives—Efifty-eight books printed on vellum, and nine York and Chicago: Biglow & candles 
















matter which has not been collected before tn 
the author's works, but which was mostly 
designated by himself to be published with his 
literary remains. These articles cannot be 
overlooked by one who wishes to know what 
fs characteristic of the author. The letter to 
the Pope has the distinction of having been 
placed in the /vdex Erpurgatorius. No later 
hand has marked with greater definiteness nor 
more wisely the ground on which the common 
schools are to be maintained and what are the 
limits of concession as regards the Roman 
Church. This piece of history comes out in 
his discussion of this question andis worth 


new force to the opinion that, with all his 
faults of style, Mr. Parton, like Voltaire him- 
self, is never heavy, never ceases to be inter- 


from the presses of Fust and Scheffer. The —_—— — en ——- 

Italian classics are of great importance, and NEW ‘PUBLICATIONS. 

five pages go to Boccaccio, including a com- ; 

esting, and is nothing unless he {fs interesting. Hi plete copy of the Valdarfo edition, perhaps the HISTORICAL TALES. 

He has even made that sacrifice to his work most celebrated book in the annals of biblio-Mii gy tocy ELLEN GUERNeET. 5 vole. 12mo, $6.75. Sold 
iftie =! parate or in 8. 

which might be the most difticult for him—the fi mania. FOSTER SISTERS; om, LUCY CORSEF®S 


t ; for he tells us ‘ . : 
paastiive of tle; Sorte Cele ae thet Se Sas The publishers of Scribner’s Monthly find it THE CHEVALIERS BAUORTER of. 


been thinking of this task ‘‘many years.” i ava 
tr : a ticklish matter to manceuver their patrons Y BETTY 
. LADY ROSAMOND’S BOO 
The Life is planned and executed ona larg scroes the river into the new title, and make L 


“ 
WINIFRED ; or, AFTER MANY: DAYS. $1.25. 
! ” is nob] id impressive.""— 
— ie Hoestctny 2 reds ee eager: their move with very great caution. The pauthe spirit of @ ie tates noble an - ive. 
and shows himeell pr 1 those arts anc October number comes out with the word ‘vinely written and pure tn tendency. —The Chris- 


talents which are required for the production : tian Adv : 
[TU fagonall ross the face, N CH \~ 
of areadable book. Of his ability to put facts Century in red ink diagonally ac e ae FOR BELtEVING I ge 


; t, in which the old cov Addressed to bi . 
together, to place them in the true light, and nd a supplemen hs Bampton Lecturer for eer. is idmo, 








































































































i Y simply added lath, vgalt top, 7% cents. 
p nbe ¢ @ TR - » ti stands, with the word CENTUR “ k of priceless value." —Public Opinion. 
remembering The text-books of the schools to force from them the tinal truth not so much to the familiar title. This is to stand one “It is a work of A oe 4 the careful perusal of 


{in New York City] were sent directly to 
Archbishop Hughes in person, to receive 
exactly. such expurgations as he and 


can be said. Indeed,the book itself has every in- 
dication that the author did not care to make his 
book a standard authority. He takes an aver- 


ve some other reason why they 
on avtecians s,m the fact ‘that their fathers and 
forefathers pases Christians before them.”"—Educa- 
— Time: 







year. At the end of this time the word Scris- 
NER’S is to be dropped. 

























‘S. Hist ato md Poeti 
his clergy would direct. They declined Sfage middle position as to the great Frenchman, A curious and richly-!llustrated book is that ony. CH SEASONS. i. G mane’ y* With 
the offer by a very slender evasion, andffwhich keeps him well out of trouble with re-—announced by the Osgoods, of Boston, called eight engravings elites eulcheaten painters. 12mo, 
it was afterward found that some of the MMligious people and permits bim to indulge thef The Horse in Motion.”’ It is a royal quarto, and important vo » instrctine. be oan wm heme og) 


books complained of were in actual use in 
their own Church schools, though already re- 
moved from the schools of the city. Mean- 
time, the immense and very questionable sacri- 
fies thue made, to accommodate the complaints 


with nine plates and a hundred heliotypes, BR" '7)¢ itera: ‘ord, London 
representing the borse in motion and taken For sale b 7 booksellers generally or copies mailed, 


ty. Ite astudy of animalmeee out receipt 

instantaneously. s astudy of anim 

chanies and motion. by Dr. J. D. B. Stillman, THOMAS WHITTAKER, 
and has fits origin in investigations, com" g AND 3 BIBLE HOUSE, NEW YORK. 
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other camp with bis general championship and 
unfailing eulogies. Such men as Voltaire are 
enigmas to the world. Mr. Parton’s art is to 
ve himself by leaving them enigmas to the 
end. We look in vain in these pages for a 
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hurches have made a good mark. Bishop 


Religions Intelligence. 


THE COLORED CHURCHES. 





THE activity of the colored church organ- England a few years ago, and was rated as 


{zations and the importance of the work 
they are doiny have hardly received ade- 
qunte recognition. More attention than has 
commonly been given to them bas been di- 
rected to them by the proceedings of the 
Methodist (Ecumenical Conference, whereH” 
the representatives of the colored Method: gone in reference to Bishops Penick and 
ist branches have received full recognition, Holly, of the Protestant Episcopal Church 
have taken prominent parts in all the discus- 
sions, and have borne equal honors with 
members of previously greater distinction. 
The colored churches really form an im- 
portant factor in the religious life of the 
age, and one the importance of which is 
fast increasing x 


Crowther, of the Church Missionary So- 


which the colored men took and held in 
the Methodist (Ecumenical Conference is 

written in its records. 
ee 
Tae Episcopal churehes of Ceylon are 
trying to prepare to take charge of their own 
affairs, iu view of the disestablishment which 
The principal independent colored eccle-Hithreatens them, but are troubled at the 
siastical organizations in the United StatesM® begining of their work by the conflict be- 
are the Baptist and the Methodist. Off™tween high and low church. The merits of 
these the Methodists have most completelyfm''e policy of the proposed disendowment 
organized their forces and are doing them” *™ fully discussed recently in the British 
most effective work. They are dividedgmuot’’ of Lords. Lord Stanley, of Alderley, 
: ¥ hoped that, even if it was necessary to reduce 

amony five bodies, of which the two larg-3 

rig : the stipend of the bishop and the number of 
est—the African Methodist Episcopal and supported clergy, the connection between 
the African Methodist Episcopal Zion Bi Cnurch and state would not be wholly severed. 
Churehes—have each about 1,500 traveling Hie also objected to the disendowment of the 
preachers, 290,000 members, and 100,000BRchurch at Wolfendahl. which had rights, he 
Sunday-school scholars, the former leading gg claimed, derived from the old Reformed Duteh 
Church and secured by treaty provisions. The 
Archbishop of Canterbury thought that, while 
the Buddhists held their lands and privileges: 
which could not be removed from tkem with- 
out violating treaties and probably losing the 
island, it would hardly be right to disendow 
Christian churches. The Earl of Kimberley, 
































in the number of members. The African 
Methodist Episcopal Church is in advance, 
also, in educational enterprises, having es- 
tablished a number of high schools in the 
North and South, of which Wilberforcepe 
Cniversity, near Xenia, Ohio, hasattained an 
honorable rank. It has done more than the 
others in missionary work; it has a mission#hardship and a scandal to the Chureh if 
in Hayti, four or five years old, and has re-M measures were not taken to enable the Church 
cently taken back to itself the British Meth-fgto 2d minister its affairs ina satisfactory man- 
odist Episcopal Church of Canada andggg?e’: The Buddhist privileges had no relation 
Bermuda, which has a small mission ing’? te endowments it was proposed to abolish, 
British Guiana. The A. M. E. Zion Church but came from the Jands they had owned from 
has begun to establish educational institu. Me” meee onnar sy eps tra eine heal 
tions, but has not accomplished anything Son Gheruae sien ena aa 
importnnt for missions. The Colored Meth-Biition of the island and was paid by the govern- 
odist, Episcopal Church, with 112,000 mem- ment. This wae a question not of Christian- 
bers, which was set off from the Methodist MMity, but of a variety of Christian denominations. 
Episcopal Church, South, after the war, hasil 
struggied on braveiy iu its poverty and is 
laying the foundations of an efficient Bibleae. t denominations, leayiag only 15,000 Angli- 
school for the Araiming of its preachers : cans and seaeeyrenae, Seo aes pA pan 
Ghai unas boty eabracog ape of tater gan conan, cou poe 

y, e y be maintained that the Roman Catholics 
of some culture and ministers of ability. 


fougaot to receive nothing * If there were treaty 
The African Union Methodist Church {s obligations requiring us to keep up this endow- 
affilinted with the Methodist Protestant 


ment, he should have considered that we were 
absolutely bound either to continue it orto 
Church. To these may be added the Con- five > sum of money by way of compensa- 
terences, chiefly African, of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church, having about a hundred 
thousand members, which gives a total of 


As to rights claimed to be derived from 
the Dutch Church, all who had any title 

about six hundred thousand colored Meth- 

odists in the United States. 


to enjoy them had left the island long ago. 
The colored Baptists are represented by 


the American Baptists’ Consolidated Mis- 
sionary Convention. They number, per- 
haps, three or four hundred thousand, haveyl 
missiovsin Hayti and Africa, and are en- 
deavoring, with the help of their white 
brethren, to make provision for the educa- 
tion of ministers and missionaries. The 
colored Cumberland Presbyterians have 
formed an organization and small colored 
bodies are connected or affiliated with 
other Presbyterian Churches. 

‘The Methodists are ulso most prominent 
among the colored organizations abroad, 
which include the Methodist Episcopal Li- 
beria Conference, with two thousand mem- {they might be able to prepare a larger number 
bers, and the Wesleyan Mission districts ingot colored missiouaries to be sent to Africa. 
South and West Africa and the West Indiafm!tis views were seconded by the Rev. Mr.Clarke, 
Islands. White and colored members aregam?! G¢°TS!®, ond Me. Petes, of the A. M. &. Mom 

: ‘ Church. A communication was received from 
both included in the reports of the Wesley- Ww =’s Temperance Society of Mew 
an organizations, so that it is impossible to oe ay ‘ 


York asking the Conference to do its ut 
separate them. They give atotal of nearly® 
sixty thousand members, of whom it is 
safe to estimate that two-thirds are colored.} 
The Church Missionary Society’s native 
church at Sierra Leone has been erected into 
a self-administering organization, with five 
thousand communicants and fifteen thou-% 
sand native Christians. If we add to these 
lists the churches of other missions in Afri- 
ca—American, English, French, Swiss, Ger- 
man, and Scandinavian—all reinforced by 
strong schools, the Protestant Episcopal 
diocesan work in Hayti, and the grand work 
of the Moravians in the West Indies and 
Surinam, the expectation seems justified 
that African Christianity is destined tojggeteat facts of this age.” 
occupy a position of much importance. ...-The committee of arrangements fo! 
The representatives of the African the next Presbyterian General Council met in 




































‘There were nearly 250,000 Christians in 
Ceylon. Of these, 190,000 were Roman Catho- 
lics and 45,000 belonged to unassisted Protest. 


.... The principal topic of discussion in the 


September 19th, was that of Foreign Missions. 
Among the subsidiary topies considered was 
the use of the press in non-Christian countries 
for the promotion of the Gospel; the misston 


Methodism in papal and semi-infidel lands; 


wealth, organization, and spiritual life for the 
work of the world’s conversion, and the best 
means of developing them. An increased 
support was favored of the schools for training 
converts in heathen countries to missionary 
work. The Rev. Mr. Moorman, of tbe M. E. 
Chureh, South, commended to English sup- 



























On Tuesday, September 20th, the closing day, 
fan address to all Methodists was adopted and 
signed by a representative of every Wesleyan 
body, commending the views which bad been 
approved by the Conference, after the discus- 
sions, calling upon all to co-operate in the 
work of Christ and to maintain the tradition- 
Sal Methodist means for the promotion of 


B vo forth for a great spiritual awakening. The 
next Conference was appointed to be held in 
the United States, in 1887. The Methodist Re- 
corder credits the colored members with bear- 
Sing the oratorical honors of the Conference 
and notices their presence as “‘one of the 





























Payne, of Wilberforce University, is a 
man of creditable scholarship. Bishop 
Campbell received much attention when in 


a preacher of unusual powers. Bishop 
Hillery, who followed him, was regarded 
with nearly as much interest. Bishop 


ciety, is highly esteemed among the Aan- 
glican Colonial prelates. As much may be 


in Liberia and Hayti. The prominence 


fa Which to read them, but will be permitted to 
eprint not exceeding a balf more than they 


Bthis arrangement will give room for three 


on condition that they are previously an- 
nounced In a declaration of the place, day, and 
hour when they are to be held, signed by two 


commune where the meeting is to be held, 
which must be made twenty-four hours pre- 
Bvicusly and filed with a proper officer. The 
meetings must not be prolonged beyond eleven 
o’clock at night, and must be under the con-# 
tro] of a committee of three persons, who shall & 
maintain order and be responsible for all in- 
fractions of the regulations. ‘The bearing of 
this law on religious meetings for evangeliza- 
tion is regarded as favorable, in that it relieves 
them from the necessity of seeking a previous 
authorization; but the necessity of finding a 
resident signatary for the call to the meeting 
and three persons who will publicly agree to 
be responsible for its good conduct ma 
operate as a bar, it is feared, to holding such 
meetings in strange places. The law is, how- 
ever, accepted by Protestants as the most 
liberal one on the subject which has ever been 
fpromulgated iu France. 


colonial secretary, agreed that it would be am 


given the first piace on the program of its Con- 
ference, which is to be heid on the 2a of No- 


to encroach on the rights of the laity of the 
Chureh of England, with special reference to 
the proposed alterations in the ecciesiastical 
courts,”’ the discussion of which will be opened § 
by Dr. Fleming. 


towns of England in eonnection with the 
Methodist CEcumenical Conference. The one 
at Leeds bad on its program the suggestive 
topic of ‘‘ How co-operation amongst the vari- 
ous branches of Methodism in Leeds may be 
secured so as most widely to extend its influ- 
ence and usefulness amongst all classes of the 
m people.” 


Methodist Ecumenical Conference on Monday 


Episcopal Church Extension Society, has a 
proposition for what he calls a Frontier 
Fund, under which ten thousand preachers shall 
raise or laymen give ten dollars a year each for 
ten years to aid in building churches in the Far§ 
West, the money to be considered as contribu- 
tions to the Church Extension Fund. 








work required in papal and semi-infidel na- 
tions; the especial need of & co-operativeR 


the resources of Methodism in numbers,® 













Island held their two hundred and eleventh 
anniversary at Coventry, September 7th, 8tb, 
and 9th, where twelve churches, having about 
twelve hundred members, were represented. 
iThe reports mention no special revivals, ‘‘ but 


port the training colleges of the South, so thats fair interest and general steadiness.” 


















gained 500 and those of New Hampshire lost 
413 members last year. The count to New 


most to promote the cause of temperance.@ 


that the clergy should recognize the fact that 





earnestness, and declaring that a call should 
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Belfast, Yreland, August 16th, and adopted 
the general order for holding the third meet- 
Ing of the Council from June 26th to July 
4th, 1884, inclusive. The first day willbe given 
to the opening sermon, organization, and 
ocial reception. On the following days the 
forenoon meetings will be given to the read- 
ing of reports and papers and the evening 
meetings will be of a more popular character. 
The chairmen of committees will have twenty 
minutes each to present the important points#ithe Ultramontane party and the coming into 
of the reports, which they will be supposed tof power of a liberal ministry, which “ appears to 
bave printed and sent to all the members off be disposed to do justice and enforce religious 
the Conference two months previously, andM#liberty so far as the existing laws permit.” 
subsequent speakers on the same reports will @MAt the same time, the persecuting spirit “has 
be restricted to five minutes each. AuthorsM%manifested itself with renewed violence, 
of papers will be allowed twenty mivutes in#especially in the towns and villages where the 
hand of the central government cannot so 
easily reach them and where there is no lib- 
eral sentiment to keep them in check.’’ At 
Barcelona the number of members of the 
church bas not increased, the accessions being 
balanced by those who leave, and continues at 
65, while the schools, having changed their 
location, have lost half their pupils. At the 
neighboring church of Sans the situation is 
more encouraging, and the evangelization of 
the distant villages from Barcelona has had 
very good results. At Jenez de la Frontera 
the church is dull but the schools have consid- 
erably increased. Pastor Fritz Fliedner, of 
Madrfd, relates an experience of hardships 
which he suffered when, having gone out to 
Epinar, he was arrested, on attempting to re- 
turn, for not having papers of legitimation 
with him, manacled, put in tie- stocks, and 
imprisoned with the criminals. He sent word 
of his trouble to the German ambassador, 
mm who procured an order from the governor for 
his immediate release. 


Missions, 


Tue Rev. Thomas M. Gulick, reviewing 
the year’s work of his mission at Barcelona, 
Spain, sees “ much to be thankful for in the 
growth of Christians, the addition of twenty- 
one new meibers to the church, and the good 
work which has been done in the schools.”’ 
The year bas been marked by the downfall of 










































need in the proceedings of the Council. An 
appointed speaker may follow with a ten-min- 
utes address, after which five-minutes speeches 
only will be in order, with right of reply to the 
writer of the paper; but the whole discussion 
of each paper, except by special vote, must 
notexceed anhour. The committee hope that 
















papers a day. 






....A new law in France declares that pub- 
lic meetings shall be hereafter free, and may 
be held without previous special authorization, 














persons, one of whom is domiciled in the 





















....Three young men of Bassein, who had 
been trained in the Baptist mission schools, 
having been commissioned by the Burman 
Convention; made a four-months tour last 
Winter among the Karens of Northern Siam. 
Visiting some villages north of Muang Lakon, 
they were recommended by an elder of one of 
the villages, whose father bad ‘** worshiped the 
living God,” as true messengers of the Lord, 
and five hundred people “‘ received the mes- 
sage and believed the Gospel at once, with joy; 
threw away their ancestral customs— drinking 
spirits, heathenish ornaments, and everything 
that is inconsistent with a Christian profess- 
fon *'; adopted worship; observed the tirst day; 
jearned the Catechism, hymns, ete. When it 
came time for the evangelists to go aWay, the 
people were unwiliing to lose them, and in- 
isted on their promising to go back, with their 
wives and children. At Bahbtah, a village 
which they passed going and coming, the peo- 
ple appeared to be willing to receive them; but 
abstained from demonstrations, because secret 
orders had been sent them from the capital of 
the province that if they received the Gospei 
they would be ‘lost men.”? The Burman Con- 
vention proposes to enter upon the work that 
is thus opened up before it, and calls for four 
good men to go and settle in this northern 
ountry, proposing to support them. 





































...The English Chureh Association has 












ember, to the subject of ‘‘ Existing tendencies 






















...Local meetings were held in several large 






















































...-Messrs. Boerresen and Skrefsrud, of the 
Santhal Mission, have secured evough land in 
the Goalpara district of Assam to accommo- 
date the entire nation of Santhals, and have a 
population of two hundred souls already 
settled upon {t, with their cattle. A Danish 
Bdoctor has joined the colony, and it is organ- 
ized into five villages, with headmen, church 
elders, and schools, at which the attendance is 
compulsory. All looks fair and prosperous, 
except that it is reported that the people are 
already beginning to show a disposition to be 
idle and look to the government for the help 
they ought to give themselves. 


....Chaplain McCabe, of the Methodist 


....The Old or General Baptists of Rhode 


...-The mission of the Church of Scotland 
at Darjeeling, India, has been enlarged during 
the past year and has met increased success. 
It is carried onin three divisions, and looks to 
four races—the Lepchas (the aborigines of the 
ountry), the Nepaulese, the Bhootans, and the 
Thibetans—of whom the most work has been 
done among the Lepchas. Forty-nine persons 
(38 Lepchas and 11 Nepaulese) were added to 
the Church during the year. The mission now 
has 184 baptized persons, of whom 3% are com- 
municants and 86 are children. The Lepcha 
aborigines have a rude and simple religion 
and do not observe caste. 


...-Mr. Soper, of the Methodist Episcopal 
Mission in Japan, in a recent tour north of 
‘okio, baptized twenty-nine Christian be- 
ievers, representing both the educated and the 
‘uneducated classes of society, the fruit of less 
than a year’s work on the part of a native 
preacher and an assistant. 


....The American Moravian Society for 
Propagating the Gospel among the Heathen 
eceived forthe year ending August 3ist, its 
104th year, $12,508. Its missions are among 
the Indians in Canada and Kansas. 

...«The Cumberland Presbyterian Board of 
Missions has just secured two young women 


unteers to as missionaries to Japan: 
bo Alice M. or, of Kirksville, Mo., and Miss 
‘alia Leavitt, of Bloomfeld, Ind. 


....The Congregational churches tn Ohio 


Hampshire was, however, made before the 
large additions of last Spring, so that next 
year’s report will probably show not so great 
a loss. 

... The Protestarft Episcopal Diocesan Con- 
vention lately in session at Danville, Va., voted 


the Negroes within their parochial bounds are 
an integral part of their parochial work that 
must not be ignored or neglected. 

....The King of Sweden last Spring ordered 
collections taken up in the fatherland to aid a 
feeble Swedish Lutheran church in Philadel- 
phia in paying a debt of $10,000. The result 
is the handsome little sum of $1,500. 

...eThe pastor of a Western Presbyterian 
church has formed a Bible class for the study 
of the Revised New Testament. 

...-A memorial window of Earl Beacons- 
field has been placed by his executors over ¢! 
altar of Hughendea Church. 
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as to the rest of the country, on Tuesday 
morning. By ten o’clock all the principal 
streets were festooned in black. The state 
legislature was in session, and, on meet- 
ing, at nine o’clock, recelved a message 
from Governor Colquitt announcing the sad 
news and offering to join with thefm fu any 
appropriate observance, A joint session was 
called, proper resolutions adopted, and a pub- 
lic meeting called to be held at noon, under 
the direction of a joint session of the two 
houses. Governor Colquitt was at that meet- 
ing, with the chief justice of the state and 
United States Senator Brown. They all made 
most appropriate addresses, full of sympathy, 
full of patriotic sentiments, like the following 
from Senator Brown’s lips: 


passed resolutions of confidence in the surg- 
ical care which the President had received. 
This was only a deserved tribute and came 
appropriately from this body, of which Dr. 
Hamilton was the second president and Dr. 
Agnew is one of the two honorary members. 
f Dr. Bliss’s surgical skill there is in the pro- 
fession no question. An extraordinarily large 
Conscience, aroused and wratbful by rea-Minumber of his “cases,” involving interesting 
son of conscious guilt, is man’s severest@rurgical treatment, are on record. A single 
Stormentor. It can make a hell anywhere,@gmatter, however, created some prejudice 
whether in this world or the next. OnefMagainst him among physicians and gave him 
can have no better friend than a peacefulfm™* "ickname. It was he that gave currency, a 
Fconscience, and no foe more terrible thangg"™™ber of years ago, to the cancer specific, 
Za condemning conscience. The pangs of “ cundurango,”’ from which he was known as 


5 ruilt ~f id of tl 1 ‘*Cundurango Bliss.’ We believe it was 
gt guilty conscience would of themselvesiily... president Colfax who first floated it, with 
abe quite sufficient to expain the horrors of B 


5 : : an enthusiastic account of what cundurango 
that Divine curse which awaits the unfor-Hj,aq done for his mother or mother-in-law. 
given in the life to come. vaShe seemed to be cured by it; but after the 
first invoice was exhausted the difficulty re- 


and the facts to be as stated, is a terrible 
illustration of the power of conscience 
when, in the fulluess of its strength, it 
writes its own verdict upon the chambers 
of a guilty spirit. Those who sneer and 
laugh at conscience have a very inadequate 
idea of the giant that sleeps in their bosom. 


anderstand well enough that a law of God’s 
Nature is in the way. So far as we know 
law, it must, with no regard to prayer, work 
out its own gffects. Whether it be a law 
of gravity, or, chemistry, or meteorology, 
or hygiene, the result is embraced in the 
conditions und we cannot expect prayer tof 
change it. If we put fever-germs in our 
water, we must expect disease, even in a% 
faith-cure hospital. But how far a given re- 
sult is embraced in the kaown conditions 
we cannot always exactly tell. It pow 
seems as if, when we were most earnestly 
praying for Mr. Garfield’s recovery, the 
purulent condition of the fracture of the 
spovgy vertebra had long made death cer- 
tain. Itis best that there should be such 
laws, and that they should be so certain 
that we can depend on them. This may 




























































“In the midst of the great misfortune, how- 
ever, we can only trust thet there is a better 
future before us. We have had sectional 
strifes and sectional divisions. There is no 
longer any reason for them. We have looked 



















not debar us from prayer, but it may make ° : Mturned and the next did ber no good. Mean-Hiito the President to give us an administration 
us more submissive when God cannot icf Editorial Notes. while, a company was started to sell it andgMgof peace. and I trust to-day that all the sec- 
age : s i “ Bliss’ was the first part of the firm name. fe0D8 Of this Union and all good men every- 
consistency with his laws grant our prayers 3 ———- P ‘Mi where, in every state of the Union, over his 
Can we not, too, learn to see God better Last Monday we, the people, buried whafmg-t ¥88 sold, as @ proprietary medicine, at Mf open grave will determine to bury the past. and 


monstrous prices, and perhaps might have 
been a paying investment if pusbed with 
more money. At any rate, it was a failure 
and the medicine proved worthless. Dr. 
Bliss’s large practice was not lost, however, 
and his reputation as a surgeon had becn¥ 
made and survived. 


to become united, and to be in future fratern- 
ally one Union. If this result will follow, we 
have much to console us in the midst of this 
great misfortune.”’ 













in his laws? If Mr. Garfield had lived, Bi was snortal of James Abram Garfield. Wath 
myriads would have been in haste to haveR¥.olemn beat of drum and boom of cannon, we 
their faith in God strengthened by the 
apparent answer to their jit rey How Pathe side of the brave mother and wife and 
aneay GH be weedy ty haves Cat AE “children, the form of our dearly loved, We 
God’s goodness and wisdom strengthened ‘ ‘ 

by this exhibition of the fixity of his laws’ 
This is God’s world. These laws arc his§gbis alms and teachings. He never spoke a 
expression. He is not fickle and uptrust-§public word that was not worthy and elevat- 
worthy. What he bas enacted is settled, fing. We are not ashamed to hold up his ex- 
and we may depend on it. For this, too, : 
let us praise him. Eyout of heart and conscience that the people 


na have already beatified him and surrounded 









laid away, standing with uveovered head by 
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THE respect paid by foreign countries to the 
memory of President Garfield has been very 
tender and grateful. Especially do we feel 
touched by the sympathy of Queen Victoria 
and the British Government. Nothing could 
have been more kindly and hearty than the 
kind message of the Queen, followed, as it is, 
by her order that the court should go into 
mourning. We shall remember all this in her 
favor and that of the British Government and 
British people. There is no other people to 
whom we are 60 near as we are to those of 
Great Britain, who speak our language and 
are especially our brethren. They have felt as 
if our grief was theirs, for our sorrow has 
crossed the o¢ean and overflowed the mother 
island. Only one of the great nations has in- 
adequately expressed its sympathy, and that is 
Germany. From England there came directly 
the message of Gladstone and the personal mes- 
sage of the Queen. If the Emperor of Ger- 
many was too old or too much engaged on that 
day with a family festival to send his word of 
condolence, Bismarck might, at least, have 
done that much himself, and not left it to be 
done by his mere private secretary and toady, 
“Busch. Possibly his little trip to Canossa was 
soccupying his mind and made him forget his 
mmanvers. 


have not laid away or buried his example or 


















Tue death of President Garfield has removed 
all occasion, if any ever existed, for feelings 
of delicacy in contributing to the Gurflield 
Fund, which was inaugurated by the Chamber 
of Commerce of this city. There were some 
who doubted the propriety of such a gift to 
the family of a living President, lea he might 
be embarrassed thereby or feel himself under 
special obligations to the donors. We, how- 
ever, did not take this view, and, hence, com- 
mended the movement as entirely appropri- 
ate, as wellas a generous expression of the 
sympathies of the people. The President is 
now dead and beyond the reach of any tokens 
of sorrow. He has no favows to give or 
reward and no honors to bestow upon 
Banybody. He leaves behind him a widow 
Mand children, for whose benefit the fund 
was and still is intended. They live, now 
weighed down with the deepest sor- 
row. The death of the President was im- 
mediately followed by a new impulse to the 
movement; and before his mortal remains 
swere deposited in their final resting-place 
more than the amount originally proposed by 
r the Chamber of Commerce had been contrib 
the lesson of the last three months. If heButed. Thisisa very practical way of showing 
shall prove not to have learned the lesson, gmrespect for the dead and expressing sympathy 
with his afflicted family. Could our departed 
President speak from the skies, he would 
thank the people for their kindness toward his 
wife and children. His glory asa statesman 
Ls was undimmed by avy shadows resting on his 
ea domestic life. No wife ever lost a better hus- 
band and no children were ever bereft of 6 
better father. May a kind providence have 
both in its gracious care, 

















ample to our children. It is because he spoke 


































































































A SINGULAR COURT SCENE. 


SomME years ago a man by the name of 
Henry King was sentenced, in this city, to 
serve a life term in Dannemora Prison, for 
the murder of a New York City detective, 
This King got into a quarrel with another 
convict about the fituess of Vice-President Tish teams. Ben have befee vow then 
Arthur to serve as President, if President® 
Garfield should die; and, as the result of 
the quarrel, he killed the convict by strik- 
ing him two deadly blows on the head with§ 
an ax, from which he died on the spot.# 
He was recently tried at Plattsburg, in thisg 
state, on the charge of murder in the first® 
degree. The jury, after being out about 
two hours, returned, and requested Judge 
Landon to explain to them the differeace 
between murder in the first and second 
degrees. The judge was about to give the 
explavation, when the prisoner arose and gg*%e2 patriotism may have to rise superior to 
said: 


bim with the halo of a saint. Men do not 










worship in that way the successful politician 
and trickster. After all, the heart of the peo- 
ple peats true. Only what is worthy receives 
















sreal honor. It is because Garfield was a true 






man that America aml Europe now mingle 









solemn vows in the presence of the dead. 









a Have we, as a people, no vows to take 






upon ourselves before we leave our dead, 







that we will insist that his bigh aims in purity 





of government shall be fully carried out? We 










have praised Garfield for his faithfulness tof 















these aims. We expect_to praise his suc-% 






cessor, because we expect him to have learned 
Tue venerable Thurlow Weed says that 
about three wecks aso he ‘‘had a long snd 
frank conversation with Geveral Arthur.’’ He 
ma says that he has known him for years and that 
Btheir ‘‘friendship has been uninterrupted 
ssince he was or@Governor Morgan’s staff.’’ 
As the result of tbis knowledge and this con- 
versation, Mr. Weed expresses the following 
opinion : 


“I think he will try to do what General 
Garfield would have done if he had lived. I 
think he will goto Washington with that in- 
tention. Nothing can be plainer than his 
duties in this regard, and nothing more certain 
than that one course will transfer largeiy the 
confidence of the Republican Party to bim and 
wmake his Administration popular, while any 
ea departure from it will break him and the Re- 
S publican Party down. I believe he is going to 
e a wise man and administer the Government. 
wisely and well; but, if I should be dissp- 
Se pointed in my expectations, he will destroy 
the Republican Party and himeelf. Every- 

thing is in his hands, and I feel it safe to leave 
it there. The surest way for him to guard 
against mistakes is to act on his own judg- 
ment. He has experience and knowledge 
enough to administer this Government if he 
will be guided by them and take up nobody’s 
quarrels and nobody’s ambitions.”’ 










party bonds. That we cannot disguise. May 
it be that our fealty to the noble aims of the 
dead shall not require this of us. 









‘* Your honor and gentlemen of the jury, @ 
this was not « murder in the second degree. & 
It was a deliberate and premeditated 
murder. I know that 1 have done wrong, 
that I ought to confess the truth, and that I 
ought to be hanged.” Here the prisoner’s 
counsel tried in vain to silence him. ‘‘ No,” 
continued King, ‘‘I have done wrong. It 
is my duty to confess it, and I cannot help 
doing so. I cannot keep still. I plead 
guilty to murder in the first degree. It 
was fifteen minutes from the time I struck 
the first blow with the axe until I struck 
him the second time, and all this time I 
kept thinking I will finish this man. If 
this is pot premeditated murder, what is it? 
I have already killed two men. What is 
my life to me? The life of either of those 
two men whom I have killed is worth a 
dozen of mine,” 


The judge, after this statement by the 
prisoner, told the jury that there was no 
necessity for any explanation of the law on 
the subject of murder. The jury retired 
again, and in a few moments returned with 
a verdict of guilty of murder in the first 
degree. The judge then asked the prisoner 
whether he had anything to say why sentence 
of death should not be pronounced upon 
him, who promptly replied: ‘* Nothing, sir. 
The sentence is a just one. I ought to be 
hanged.” The judge then sentenced him to 
be Lung on the 4th of next November. 

It is seldom that such a scene is pre- 
sented in the history of courts. Usually 
criminals, when arraigued for their offenses, 
seek in every possible way to escape pun-E 
ishment, especially if the penalty be death. 




















THE post mortem examination of the Presi- 
dent’s body discloses the fact that the imme- 
diate cause of his death was the rupture of an 
artery lying adjacent to the track of the ball, 
from which about a pint of blood was poured 
into the cavity of the abdomen. This was the 
source of the sudden and severe pain which he 
felt just before the final moment. The exam- 
ination discloses the further fact that there 
never was at any time more than the faintest 
possibility that the President could recover 
from his injury. The ball, entering upon the 
right side, fractured the eleventh rib, frac- 
tured and splintered one of the vertebra of the 
spinal column, and, passing behind the con- 
tents of the abdomen, lodged some two and a 
half inches from the spine on the left side, 

3 know it and you will 3 
where it was found to be completely Sustover may happen os” me tg «Alt ~ 
encysted. The surgeons were mistaken in MMI shull feel that I can always fall buck upon 
supposing the ball to have lodged inthe shoulders and hearts of the class of '56 for 
athe groin on the right side. What they took ee eeeae ye Fs ripe shod oa 
to be the ball was simply the end of a long BB hort in the discharge of my publie duties. 
*pus cavity, communicating at the other#You mee cae c mgt ~ —a the 
end with the track of the ball. They foundgmlargest percentage nders co you 
Ranother pus cavity, six fuches by four, in the a! = _ | eb heey — ean 
g vicinity of the gall-bladder, with no communt-Jthan you have caleulated—many more. 
B cation between it and the wound. The lungs, # 


“This honor comes to me unsought. I haves 
im though containing no abscesses, bore evidences geever had the presidential fever, not even for 
on both sides of severe inflammation. There 


a day; vor have I it to-night. 1 have no 
feeling of elation in view of the position I am 
is no doubt that, in addition to these local com- 
plications, the President was suffering from 


called upon to fill. I would thank God were I 
to-day a free lance in the House or the Senate ; 
Pa blood-poison, as the result of the inevitable 
absorption of pus. The surgeons applied to 


but it is not to be, and I will go forward to 
meet the responsibilities and discharge the 

his case the very best skill known to man, and 
Sthat too with most unremitting tenderness 


duties that are before me with all the firmness 
and ability Icancommand. I hope you will 
be able conscientiously to approve my conduct, 
Here, however, is a man said to be remark-MMand fidelity ; yet the fatal shot of July 24 so eee tlhe rene ae sneer re 
ably intelligent, who confesses: his crimefMMf did its work that our noble President was be-me’ . 

in open court and makes no attempt at af™yond the reach of cure -by any human skill. These words will ‘be resf by the American 
defense. Indeed, he reasons with thegmHe bas died by no fault except that of the = se hie spear sertactyenane toe aty eater 
court and jury to show that bis killinggm™urderer who fred tue shot. The marvel) is 

is murder in the first degree. He says tha:gmt2st he lived so long. His sickness, though 

the seatence is just and tbat he ought to Epemeastes oge plied WS Wiitesll, te Henson 

















James A. GARFIELD, our dead and lamented 
President, ou the night previous to bis inaugu- 
ration, met bis college classmates, and, in an 
address to them, spoke as follows: 



















** Classinates: To me there is something ex- 
mceedingly pathetic in this reunion. In every 
eye before me I see the light of friendship and 
love, and I am sure it is reflected back to each 
one of you from my 1umost heart. Fortwenty- 
two years, with the exception of the last few 
days, 1 have been in the public service. To- 
night I am a private citizen. To-morrow [| 
shall be called to assume new responsibili- 
ties, and on the day after the broadside of 
the world’s wrath will strike. It will strike 



















































There is just one man upon whom the future 
of President Arthur depends, and that man is 
himself. ‘The three Vice-Presidents before 
Rhim who became Presidents proved conspic- 
uous failures. Two of them turned traitors to 
the party that elected them and the other 
ruined the party for the time being. It re- 
mains to be seen whether Mr. Arthur will be 
an exception to this history. We certainly 
hope he will. ad 





































THE people and the press are feeling very 
kindly toward President Arthur and will be 
very forbearing with his inexperience ; but it 
must not be supposed that they are not watch- 
ing bim with much ioterest and anxiety. If 
he should thoroughly break away from the 
ideal which the people have before them as 
= Garfield’s, they would be justly angry. They 
remember that our experience of vice-prosi- 
dents made presidents by the judgment of 
.God has not been wholly reassuring, and Mr. 
wArthur’s own intimacies bave been such as to 
suggest:to him the wise precedent of Prince 
a Hal when he came to the throne. It was no- 






























































that the good aod great man who spoke them, 
almost in a fateful tone, ba« gone.to his rest 
be hung. A sense of duty compels him to y cxbibit and impression has been a great blese- 


under circumstances calculated to elicit the 
profoundest feeling throughout the civilized 
make the confession and a sense of ill-de-f a separ pen darters 
sert points bim to the doom which he has 


fA,world. Peace to bis ashes and honor to his ticed and was a matter of regret that the 
justly incurred. ‘ 


BS memory. {men who went with bim to Elberon, when he 
‘This case, supposing the man to te cape 












It was on the very day of the autopsy upen 4 ~=THat noble Empire ‘State of the South, Miwas first summoned there, were who they 
the body of the President that the American #§Georgia, has. spoken for the South on the were. It increases anxiety when we are told, 
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the whole Cabinet, and replace Mr. Windom by 
Mr. Morgan in the Treasury. Not that any one 
has the least thing against Mr. Morgan, but 
that it is also reported that this would require 
the withdrawal of Mr. James from the Post- 
Now, it is likely to be re- 
membered that Mr. James is very earnest in 
breaking up the Star-Route frauds and bring- 
ing the thieves to justice. 
mistake if President Arthur, out of tenderness 
to Mr. Dorsey, in whose house he madea re- 
markable speech, at a somewhat notorious 
dinner, not many months ago, should appoint 
as successors to Mr. James aud Mr. McVeagh 
men who had no heart in the prosecutions of 
the guilty conspirators. 
for the honor of the country and for the honor 
of the Republican Party to have corruption 
ferreted out and punished than it isto retain 
the large contributions for political purposes 
made by those whose connection with Govern. 
ment contracts makes it profitable to them to 
keep their party in power, 
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office Department. 
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server, of Louisville, Ky., Southern Presbyte- 
rian, which says, referring to inspiration and 
finding fault with The Presbyterian Review, The# 
Princeton Review, and THe INDEPENDENT : 


es 


It would be a great 


wean oe 


“It seems strange that men can wish to dis- 
cuss the question. 
that there are errors in the Bible (beyond the 
few unimportant variations of copyists and 
rinters), doubt falls upon the whole book, 
{ it is not all infallible, then who can infalli- 
tell us which parts are liable to error and 
ch parts are not? There is no middle 
ground. Either it is the work of God and in- 
fallible or we are without a divine revelation§ 
and have no hope of Heaven. With this 
dilemma before us, who will be willing tog 
chouse the latter proposition ?’ 


It is more important 


meee Oe 


wey 


The question should not be 
“It seems strange that men 
ean wish to discuss’’ it, because, if they 
should see reason to modify the view held by 
The Christian Observer, they will “have no 


ee 
en, 


Young Men’s Republican 
Club, at a meeting beld last week, passed reso- 
lutions io relation to the death of our late 
In one of these resolutions they 
refer to our ** viclous system forthe distribu- 
tion of official patronage”’ a 
which led Guiteau to his murderous deed, and 
declare it to be the solemn “ duty of all self- 
respecting and patriotic citizens to unite their 
efforts to extirpate that system utterly aud 
This Club consists of Independent 
Republicans, organized not merely for party 
purposes, but to secure the election of good 
and fit men and aid in reforming the clvil 
service of the country. 
valiant work last Fall in helping to swell the 
tide that bore the lamented Garfield into office. 
Their number is constantly increasing. They are 
already a power in Brooklyn, which the “ ma- 
politicians fully recognize. 
Republicans, they are not Republicans of the 
“thick-and-thin”’ stripe, who will vote for 
anything or anybody if sanctioned by the 
Their doctrine is to vote 
for nobody who is destitute of a good charac- 
ter and pot qualified for the oflice for which he 
They mean to purify and ele- 
vate the politics of Brooklyn and correct 
abuses inthe public service. 
our hearty commendation. 
to be organized in every city of the United 
Politics in this country have so long 
been a matter of bargain and sale among party 
” that itis high time for the peop 
to awake, and teach these ** bosses" that th 
services are no longer needed. 
long to the people, and not to self-constituted 


ight, because tbe light might hurt you. 
Now, light is healthy. If the doctrine of 


want to know it, aud not merely to be told 
If it is false, we want to know it, no mat- 
ter what bugbears may be putinthe way of 
To say that we “have no hope 
of Heaveu”’ without verbal inspiration is not 
It is palpably false. Many people do 
not believe it, and yet have a good hope of 
They see no such connection be- 
tween the two as does The Uhristian Observer 
and they scout the idea. Give us more light, 
Light and air have been discovered 


These young men did 


A SouTHERN Baptist paper tells the follow- 
fog story of Church discipline : 


“A colored brother settled in a neighbor- 
hood to teach school and agreed to take his 
After a while, the pastor of 
the colored church kindly offered to eollecter 
in the produce for 
was accepted, and the preacher borrowed a 
pair of oxev and a wagon from one of the sis- 
ters of tbe church to carry out his offer. Go- 
ing dround, he roon gathered in a wagon-load 
His success was good, but, instead 
of delivering the produce to the teacher and 
the wagon and oxen to the sister, he drove off 
toa neighboring town and sold everything— 
wayon, oxen, and produce—putting the money 
in his pocket and saying nothing aboutit. In 
due time he was before bis church on a charge 
lof tmmoral conduct. 
clusiye, and when it was taken, before any- 
thing further could be done, the pastor rose 
and struck up ‘How firm a foundation, ye 
saints of the Lord.’ 
through, in a most sonorous manner and with 
deep feeling, he spoke very tenderly upon the 
duty and sweets of forgiveness, remindiog his 
hearers that the Lord Jesus prayed for the for- 
giveness of those who put him to death, and 
eald: ‘If Jesus could do that, it was a small 
thing for them to forgive each other for steal- 
ing a hog or anything like that.’ He then re- 
minded the sister whose oxen he had sold of 
the Devil as a roaring lion, 
going about seeking whom he might devour 
somebody, bad her in his paws: and he came 
along and shot bim with Gospel bullets and 
made him turn ber loose. 

“*The congregation was deeply moved, the 
teacher and sister with the rest. The pastor 
then proposed to hold a forgiving meeting, 
and said: ‘ Now, as many of vou as is willing 
to forgive everybody and live together in 
fellowship come and give your pastor the 
hand while we sing ‘When I can read my 
The hymn was sung with a will, 
and amidst sobs and shouts they all, except 
those too much affected, teacher and sister 
too, gave him the hand. Thus ended the mat- 
ter, and the pastor, forgiven, went his way, to 
shoot the Devil with more Gospel bullets ; but 
he kept the money.” 


party endorsement. 


Such clubs ought 


GENERAL SHERMAN, ina letter written to the 
editor of the National Republican on tbe very 
the Presideut died, refers as 
follows to Guiteau and the proper manner of 
dealing with bim: 


** For this man Guiteau I ask no soldier, no 
citizen to feel one particle of sympathy. 
the contrary, could I make my will the law, 
shooting or hangivg would be too good for 
him ; but I do ask every soldier and citizen to 
remember bat we profess to be the most loyal 
nation on earth to the sacred promises of the 
law. There is no meritin obeying an agreeable 
law; but there are glory and heroism in submit- 
ting gracefully to an oppressive one. Our Con- 
stitution reads: * No person shall be held to an- 
awer for a capital or otherwise infamous crime 
unless on a presentment or indictment of a 
grand jury,’ and ‘in all criminal prosecutions 
the accused shall enjoy the right to a speedy 
and public trial by av impartial jury of the 
state and district wherein the crime shall have 
This is the solemn con- 
tract of Government, binding on the con- 
Should our President die, the 
murderer is entitled to aspeedy trial by ajury, 
and I bope he will have justice done ; but it is 
not my @ffice, or yours, or anybody’s except 
the regular courts of this District, which are 
in indisputable power. 
will bring areproach upon us all; onthe coun- 
try at large and especially on us of the District 
All the circumstances of the 
shooting, of the long, heroic struggle for life 
impress me so strongly that I would be 
ashamed of my countrymen if they mingled 
with their feelings of grief any thought of 
* Vengeance is mine, saith the 
I trust the public press will order its 
powerful influence to maintaig the good order 
and decorum which have prevailed since the 
saddest of all days in Washington—July 24, 


been committed.’ 


The lesson is plain. 


8 without honesty. 
Violence in any form 


Tuts isthe way that a leading religious pa- 
per of London, ~ot Methedist, The Uhristian 
World, describes Bishop Simpson’s openin 
sermon before the CEcumenical Conference: 


“In appearance Bishop Simpson recalls, at 
least slightly, the Rev. James Martineau. He 
ia tall and thin, with a slight stoop, and with 
clean shaven face, short silvery hair, and a 
penetrating glance. 
seventy years of age, and his voice, although 
still distinctly heard, has, no doubt, lost some 
of the fullness of former years. A little of the 
American tone can be detected in his utter- 
ance, but his delivery chiefly impresses tne 
hearer as that of a scholar,a man of refine- 
ment, and at the same time of strong but well- 
regulated emotional fervor aad iutense relig- 


This comes from a distinguished source and 
will commend itself to the good sense of all 
lovers of law and good order. 
the President naturally intensifies the public 
abhorrence of Guiteau. 
the hands of the civil authorities and there 
There is no doubt that he 
will in due season receive the award of justice, 
so far as it is in the power of law to admin- 
Give him all the advantages of a fair 
and impartial trial and then punish bim under 
the authority of law. The American people 
can safely tolerate no other principle in deal- 
ing with criminals, whoever they may be or 
whatever may be their crimes. 


He is, however, in 


marked out the preacher dwelt with singu 
felicitousness of language, illustration, and 
allusion and in such a manner that the congre- 
gation listened evidently with profound sym- 
patby, and with not only sustained, but deep- 
ening attention, to the very last seutence, 
although the discourse occupied an hour and 
a half in delivery: Bya mostapt and striking 
application of his subject, Bishop Simpson was 
led to consider the rise and progress of Method 
ism and the character and work of John 
Wesley which he adduced as a marvelous eyi- 
dence of the _ that the words of Christ 
t and life. 
OnsocnanTisM is the desire and effort to keep Seen of Methodlon in the past had been the 


{n darkness and avoid light and information. 





THE INDEPENDENT. 


Av obscurantist always has some reason which MM the Divine West, ont that upon this its fut 
seems to him good for shutting out light, the would depend. 

reason being generally that he imagines that 
light is unbealthy. The Southern divine who 
wants to expel from the ministry every young 
mau who goes to Europe to study is an ob- 




























was delivered.” 


If once it be concededg 


Community, designated 


You must not seek 
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te University, is writing for The Baptist 
Record of that state, strongly arguing that the 
on of the Board was unconstitutional. 
--- The editor of the Richmond (Central Pres- 
rian has been spending a very pleasant 
vacation in Nantucket, and has seen some 
things that delight nim, especially in the honor 
He is noi pleased at some im- 
pressions he has gained on religious affairs in 
For example, he says that “the 
Urthodox’ (Congregational) 
Church is a female, who is employed by the 
If she is engaged by 
the month, she is not pastor. We have not the 
slightest objection to that church’s engaging 
Ma woman to preach for them; but the writer’s 
errur is corrected by stating that it is the 
pastor’s mother who is a woman, and 2ot the 
pastor, the Rev. Howard A. Hanaford. 


—_— Appropriate texts for a Garfield sermon : 
Job xvii, 11, ‘* My purposes are broken off’’ ; 
Is. xl, 1, ‘Comfort ye, comfort ye, my peo- 
ple”; II Kings ii, 3, ‘And the sons of the 
prophets that were at Bethel cdme forth to 
Elisha, and said unto him, Knowest thou that 
the Lord will take away thy master from thy 
head to-day? And he said Yea,I know it; 
hold ye your peace”; Judges xvi, 30, ‘‘8o0 
the dead which he slew in his death were more 
than they which he slew in his life’; Gen. 1, 


t is impossible, in the space’ 
at command here, to give even an outline of 
the arguments and facts adduced by the 
preacher in support of bis position, still less o 
the almost classic beauty of his language, o 
_ copiousness and freshness ray oo 
> and of the fine glow of evanee sympat 
Buch, too, is The Christian Ob-BMon4 of spiritual feeling which characterized his 
discourse. Enough to say that the sermon was 
in every way worthy both of the preacher's fame 
and of the interesting occasion upon which it 


WE are very glad to find that we were in 
error in supposing it at all likely that the com- 
pany about leaving the Oneida Community to 
establish an enterpise in California were likely 
to put it on a free-love basis. Mr, William A. 
Hinds writes us from Community, N. Y.: 
“To THE EpitoR OF THE INDEPENDENT : 

‘Permit me to say, through your columns, 
that the article on the Oneida Community ing 
your issue of Sept. 15th is incorrect in many 
particulars. For example, there is no basis 
whatever for its statement that a party in the 
as Berlin Hights 
men, ‘propose to withdraw and establish a 
new organization in California, very likely on 
a free-love basis.’ No one who has gone or 
proposes to go to California from the Commun- 
ity was ever in any way connected with Berlin 


inspiration is true, weg Hights, or ever visited the place even, save alm 








































































































community.” 
the teacher. The off 


in favor of monogamy. 


The evidence was con-9§ Methodist Recorder says : 


After singing the hymn 


Religion is good, but not 


He is probably not far off 


stepped into bis grave. 
Upon the theme as thus 


He maintained that the 
with and attention to 





11, ‘‘Thisis a grievous mourning.” 
too sensational a text would be the first elev- 
en, or the first two words of the Epistle of 
For Scripture read 


young man who lived there a while with his 
parents, when a small boy, and who preceded 
all others in the recent movement in the Com- 
munity toward monogamy! In fact, reaction 
against free love, of whatever kind or brand, 
has been one of the strongest impelling causés 
operating upon most of those who have sought 
new homes in California aud elsewhere. 
eleven adult persons, including three recently- 
married couples, have gone or are proposing 
to go (for the present, at least), tu California, 
and they all will retain an interest in the 
business and property of the Oneida Com-§ 
munity, Limited. Some of them may co-oper 
ate together in the purchase of land and its 
cultivation, and in other business relations: 
but they have no thought of establishing a new® 


...-Experiences differso much that oue must 
be slow of laying downa hasty rule. A Southern 
Methodist minister writes to his newspaper to 
tell of a good woman on his circuit who has 
every year given one-tenth of the increase of 
her poultry-yard to the Lord, and has never 
lost a fowl by gapes orcholera. He wants other 
matrons to protect their coops in the same 
The editor puts a damper on 
the proposition by telling how his wife chose 
out from her little flock a missionary hen; but, 
sad to tell and most mysterious, “ that same hen 
has done the poorest business at laying and 


This shows that the socal system, now sol setting and raising chickens of any henin the 


bappily discarded, bas no friends left. 
of the parties that have been trying to secure 
control of its management claim to be equally 





....The Minutes of the last Southern Pres- 
byterian General Assembly show a diminished 
number of candidates for the ministry, a dimin- 
ished number of licentiates, a diminished num- 
ber of ordinations, and that the contributions 
Sfor benevolent purposes do not average as 
much per member as they did four years ayo. 
And this, too, when the progress aud prosperi- 
Mty of the country, and especially of the South, 
has been unprecedented. 
the increase of membership in all the Presby- 
terian churches of the country, except the 
Cumberland, and also in the Congregational 
m@body, comes very much short of following the 
Bincreased ratio of population. 


Bishop Peck, who presided on the first day 
of the (£cumenical Conference, proved a 
shining example asa chairman. 


“Tt was discovered at once that in Bishop 
Peck, who presided over the sessions of the 
day, we had a chairman who was familiar 
with the government of consultation assem- 
blies and who was accustomed to decide with 
promptitude and peremptoriness. 
ican brethren accord striking deference and 
submission to the authority of their bishops 
as official presidents of their courts, and, toy 
their great credit and advantage, are wont toky 
yield immediate and unquestioning obedience 
to the decision of the cbair. 
to note the quiet but firm determination of the 
Bishop relentlessly aud impartially to enforce 
the preliminary rules that had been laid down 
as to the limitation of time to readers and 
speakers. The first reader of a paper, the 
venerable Dr. Cooke, was the earliest victim, 
and was arrested in the midst of an essay of 
remarkable interest and excellence when the 
twenty minutes allowed bad expired; and, 
although begging for an extension of five 
minutes only, was reminded, with inimitable 
naiveté, that his ample and lengthened experi- 
ence would enable him to set an example to 
all who should follow, and even Mr. Arthur 
had to bow to this inexorable law.” 


We are afraid that 


me 


.... The profuseness of the expression of the 
Repopular grief in the draping of the private 
Sehouses and business establishments of the 
city in black and white is something far be- 
Most touching, however, 
as the widow’s two mites were more precious 
than all the offerings of the rich, are the 
meager expressions of the poor. 
streets, from the single window of a poor ten- 
ement lodyer, will be seen the plain twisted 
black and white cambric, running across the 
The humble junk-shop, the shoe- 
black’s chair have ail their badge to express 
the universal grief. 


...-A Troy, N. Y., paper tells two stories of 
A resident of Grahams- 
town, South Africa, offered to ornament the 
walls of the town-hall with a dado. 
mayor did not know what a dado was, but sus- 
pected it was an ecclesiastical termm—some- 
thing like a reredos, perhaps. 
thing was explained and the gentleman 
In a New York inland 
city (was it Troy?) it was proposed to buy 
a chandelier for the council chamber, when 
one of the city fathers solemnly arose and sug- 
gested that, before authorizing the purchase, it 
would be well to learn whether anybody could 
play on the thing. 

....Says a Baltimore correspondent of The 
Examiner and Chronicle: 

“Some of us old fogies have been thinkin 
for many years that among the things settle 
is the proposition that ‘the Bible is the Word 
Our gentlemen of the advanced 
school tellus we are wrong, that there is ‘a 
buman element in inspiration,’ and that reason 
efine the limits of each, 
and that when a dispute arises science must be 


yond all precedent. 


...-President Garfield's religious feelings panera Spaseanee. 


during his sickness have, by the peculiar 
stringency of the doctors, who monopolized his 
cbamber and allowed not even bis pastor nor 
any intimate frieud to be present, been kept! 
apart from the kuowledge of the public. 
wish it had not been so. Nevertheless, we 
have always remembered that it is not the 
w@Jnister who prepares a soul for death. Mr. 
Gartield needed no such aid. Asa boy of six- 
teen, he settled the matter for life by accepting 
Christian vows, and afterward he lived ac- 
cordingly. He did not wait fora death-bed, 
orhe might have needed the help of a relig- 
ious adviser. Deatn found bim with no other 
preparation to make than he could make in his 
own quiet communings with his God. We 
know what his faith was before his sickness, 
From that we can gather what it was as he 


allowed to put it in. 


.... Things seem to be ripening for a sharp 
discussion, in the next Southern Baptist Con- 
vention, of the rights in the Church of those 
who deny verbal plenary inspiration. 
Atlanta Convention, two years ago, it was 
argued that Professor Toy’s liberal views dis- 
qualified him. from teaching, but not preach- 
ing. The Board of Missions has now decided 
that such views disqualify one from preaching 
in foreign lands. The South Carolina delegates 
will, doubtless, go prepared to make a strong 
fight against the position. We notice that 
Professor Jehn L. Johnson, of the Mississippi 


must be invoked to 


Well, please tell us, when the question arises, 
‘as it does, whether thereis or is not ‘‘a hu- 
man element in inspiration.’’ what is to be the 
umpire, if not the “science” of biblical erit- 


...-Thurlow Weed, being asked whether he 
thought that Mr. Conkling would be likely to 
wield unusual influence with the new adminis- 

tion, evaded a direct answer to the question, 
and replied : “Inasmueh as ex-Senator Conk 
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ling thought proper to resign his seat in the 
Senate and withdraw from public life, it would 
de as well for him now to gracefully accept the 
situation and stay in retirement.’’ This, un- 
doubtedly, represents the view held by the great 
mass of Republicans throughout the country. 
Our new President will be wise in respecting 
that opinion. 


ville, Tenn., a well-known Southern lady, is 
president of the association and Miss Clara 
Barton, of Danville, N. Y., is treasurer. 


....[t appears that the Wise-Lewis duel 
came off, notwithstanding the efforts of the 
authorities to prevent it. Two fools and 
would-be murderers blazed away at each 
other, .and neither hit the other; and, 

...-There is a new method publicly pro-——as ‘‘honorable gentlemen,’ both were 
posed and in all seriousness by a distinguished MM satistied. Both oughtto be sent to the peni- 
Baptist minister in the South for the purposefimtentiary and forever shunned and despised by 
of heading off the more liberal movementgMall decent people. 


among the Southern Baptists growing out of .eeelt will not be the fault of the Times, off young.’”’ We have never before beard of such {im @!! depots. Families can live here on better terms 

the study of biblical criticism. Lt is to depose MR this city, ifthe people do not become thorough-pa family. Please tell us of one. wee 

from the ministry every man who crosses they acquainted with the secrets of the ‘ Star- .+2sOne of the very fret things that Con THE BELLE OF LONG IS D 

Atlantic for an education. Knowledge is dan-B Route rascality. The Zimes about once a week mvess chould 60 at amine aiiniedy ie tecenell SOUND. LAN 

the Tcvtortns Begetss Soniuary expents AMES eer: Soeec tues thee tho mxteus od alte een a 2 Se Se bewwe, nesenelalies Ricoes oe tees a ea ee © 

diligence in explaining to his students whyfMlgwindling mecca ites aumiauh to tak: aaa ig by the President during his sickness, “The ‘City of Worcester’ is « grand trturgph of 
. e do not see how there can be any difference as 


paval arebitecture and engineering skill. 

: ; zs - oy spe t 

the antediluvians enjoyed such a remarkable ay enormity should so long have escaped pub-* of opinion on this poiut. me autiful and there is no question but that she 
longevity. me lic exposure. 


with the tenderest sympathy for the illustrious 
sufferer. 


....-The Lord Mayor of London takes 
share of duty, with the other Methodists, in} 
entertaining the delegates to the Ecumenical 
RConference. We notice that Bishop Simpson 
and two or three others are down on the list as 
quartered at the Mansion House. 


«+f There are Christi ” says ore 
an families, says the On visiting New York City, save baggage express- 
examining committee of the Boston Publiciage and carriage hire, and stop at Grand Union Ho- 


' ‘ tel, oj ite Grand Central Depot. 459 elegant 
Library, in its jast annual report, ‘in which the roome rostin a@ million dollars, reduced to ‘$1 and 


upward r day. European plan. Restaurant sup- 
Old Testament is a forbidden book to the plied with the best. Stages and elevated railroads to 



















Hublisher’s Department. 


SoorHine AND HEALING, we might with 
truth add certainly curing in every case 
No remedy known equals Coe’s Cough 
Balsam for Coughs, Colds, Croup, and 
Consumption. It is an old and tried friend 
and always proves true. 




























































































will be very fast—probably not less than twenty miles 
ap hour, and possibly twenty-two miles can got 
...-Itis said that President Garfield executed te” Out of her when ber machinery is worked down 

: to perfect smoothness. She is a credit to her builders 
bis will in the latter part of last August, giving 


in every particular, having been built with more thaa 
all his property to his wife, amounting to about ww 5 Fahy HS 4 
twenty-five thousand dollars. This was hi 


which the Harlan & Hollingsworth Company are so 
widely credited. The Norwich Line pes le are very 
an 
saving from a service inthe Government fo 
nearly twenty years. 

















....Schools, stores, factories, everything 
that could close were closed last Monday, in 
honor of the late President. As an example 
of what, doubtless, many other colleges did, we 
wish we could print the resolutions adopted 
by the faculty of Rutgers College and which§ 
accompanied the order that all college exer- 
cises should be suspended on that day. ‘* Web® 
deem it fitting in us,” the say, in closing, “asi 
theappointed teachers of young men, thus to 
recognize the worth of his character, the value® 
of his services, and the helpfulness of his lofty4 
example.”’ 


..+-lt is a noteworthy circumstance that Mr. 
Conkling, who was engaged in a desperate 
struggle for re-election to the Senate when 
the President was shot, should be engaged in 
another desperate struggle to be sent as a del- 
egate to the Republican Convention of this 
state while the President lies dead and 
unburied and the people are mourning over, 
their loss. 


...-The Queen of England, immediately 
B after hearing of the death of General Garfield, 
seut a cablegram to Mrs. Garfield, saying: 
‘*Words cannot express the deep sympathy I 
feel with you at this terrible moment. May 
God support aud comfort you, as he alone 
can.”? The whole American people join with 
Mrs Garfield in appreciating these kindly 
words. 

.... The editor of The Presbyterian Journal, 
Bthe new and lively Presbyterian paper of 
’ Philadelphia, mentions that he used to be 
Boston reporter. That accounts for the spice 
of Attic wit which appears in that paper and 
makes it such a contrast with The Hresbyterian, 
and which appeared inexplicable as a Phila- 
delphia product. 















justly proud of her and to-day she #' Ss as amon 

ument of American skill, art, and naval science 

Nothing seems lacking in or about her, and the public 
who patronize her will say, with us,she is the ‘ Belle of 
Long Island Sound.’ She has been built for a‘ bust- 
bess boat’ and calculated for hard work, Summer or 
Winter; and, although much money has been 
expended in beautifying her, the question of her 
strength and security have always been paramount, 
both in the eyes of the company who own her and the 
one that bullt her. Safety first, capacity second, 
speed third, and comfort fourth have been the ob- 
jective points sought after ; and we believe they have 
all been attained in a marked degree, and no one who 
will carefully inspect this marine beauty but will 
agree with us in this statement.” 




























veel A religious paper of good standing’ 
lately recommended Sunday-school scholars 
and teachers to read *‘ Ouida,”’ as an excellent 
guide to the Egyptology of the current les- 
sons.» It is supposed that it meant to recom- 
ment ‘‘ Uarda.”’ 























































....King Kalakaua spent last Sunday in a 
trip up the Hudson and in visiting Mr. Edison 
in his office in this city. We do not hear that} 
he went to church anywhere. We suppose 
be could have hardly failed to notice the city 
mourning. 


....It is not quite clear, now that the ball 
was found a foot anda balf from where the 
surgeons supposed it was, just how that little 
electrical machine worked, which was brought 
to localize the ball. Did the instrument make 
a mistake ? 


How to heat the house is a practical question with 
householders at this season of the year, when the 
cool weather is approaching. Much interesting in 
formation regarding the subject may be found in a 
little pamphlet istued by the well-known house of 
LeBosquet Bros., of 75 Union Street, Boston. This 
house are the manufacturers of steam-heating ap- 
paratus that combine all the latest improvements 
A low-pressure apparatus is made, the gauge is never 
allowed to indicate over afew pounds, the draft is 
regulated automatically by an improved and in- 
genious device, all dangers and difficulties are re- 
moved, and every portion simplified and brought 
under perfect control, so that the apparatus may be 
left to the care of the house servant or porter, with 
the mind undisturbed by visions of explosion and 
»ther lesser discomforts, A detailed description of 
the apparatus, with illustrations, will be sent free 
upon application. 

—————————— EE 


WALL PAPER. 


PerHars no other manufacturing industry hes 
taken such gigantic strides as has mn witnessed 


.... The Catholic Standard wants to know of us 
why, in view of James’s direction, ‘‘ Protest- 
ants never have recourse to avointing In the 
case of themselves or their friends when sick.”’ 
We will tell it. It is because of the progress 
of science (science! yes, science—hateful 
word) since the days of James. Medical™® 
science has shown a better treatment thang 
with oi]. The medical profession has been 
created by Christianity. We now pray with 
and for the sick and call the doctor. That is 
the plain truth. 


«eee What Dr. R. 8. Storrs said last Sunday 
about Guiteau was striking and suggestive: 



















































































































...-May we not hope that, if there be any 
difference of doctors, they will now keep it t« 
themselves? We want to bear nothing more 
from Dr. Bliss or Dr. Boynton. We will wait 
for the full surgical history that is preparing. 






























-eeePresident Garfield was in office a little 
more than six months, and for nearly one-half 
of the time be was struggling with death. 
His moral exhibit in this awful contest has 
invested his personal character with fadeless 
beauty and glory. His name and fame, like 
those of Lincoln and Washington, belong to 
future ages. 


‘*We are not drawn to that wretched assas- 
sip in jail because we lear he shrinks in fear ; 
that he is continually in apprehension of vio- 
lence; that he moans and groans in this 
apprehension. I do not know that our hearts 
rather rejoice that so much punishment, at 
avy rate, has come upon him. I do not know 
but that we hope that the punishment he is 
already bearing may not be the last that shall 
be visited on him.”’ 


....In compiling from Joseph Cook’s article 
in THe INDEPENDENT what Dr. Delitzsch 


does not believe about biblical criticism TheHMpapers. Only a very few years ago the finest wall 
Interior does well. It would do better if it paper manufactured consisted of a simple design in 














would also tell what he does believe. 
-A Chicago exchange gives currevcy to a Che people chose Chester A. Arthur tog )he designs are drawn by the most skillful artists of 
report that Dr. Stephen H. Tyng, Ji., is to 
return soon to New York and opena great 


..-General Arthur is the seventh Vice 
President from the State of New York. His 










the Vice-Presidency, with the coustitutiona) and the colors, the borders, frescos, dados, and friezes 
possibility that he might become President. Zito hang, with an eye to the effect to be produced and 














predecessors were Aron Burr, George Clinton, Mimission work. Probably that ts an error. Hef uiteau’s bullet has turned this possibility into—MMiny of a house 1s just as much a work of art ander 
Daniel D. Tompkins, Martin Van Buren, @¥has hardly been long enough yet in the insur-(aes fact. the.new régime as the carving of @ piece of sculpture. 


Messys. Fr. Beck & Co., corner of Seventh Avenue 
and 20th Street, in this city, have done much, very 
much toward bringing about this most desirable re 
suit, and acall upon them will repay any person who 
can appreciate the artistic and beautiful 


Millard Filimore, and William A. Wheeler. 
He is the fourth Vice-President and the second 
from this state that has succeeded to the Presi- 
dency by the death ofthe President. The peo- 
ple, while sorrowing over the death of Presi- 
dent Garfield, should open their hearts to bim 
as the Chief Magistrate of the nation. 













auce business to secure the fortune with which 
he wished to fortify himself before returning 
to the pulpit. 


The Kepubiicans of Massachusetts, in 
their convention last week, renomiuated all 
the present state officers, which is practically 
equivalent to their election. 










Wo. £. MARSHALL, the celebrated engraver on steel, 
who 680 distinguished himeelf by his admirable line 
engravings of Lincoln and Grant, has just published, 
through Osear Marshall, of 245 Broadway, New York, 
two portraits of President Garfield, at a very low 
prie This engraving ts undoubtedly oue of the best 
ever made of our late President r. Marshall has 
jetters from members of the Cabinet and from Mr 
Garfleld himself commending the fidelity of the 
work. His advertisement appears in another part of 
thia paper, and we commend it to the careful perusal 
of our readers. 


++. We call attention to the articles by cor- 
respondents on President Gartield. President 
Woolsey, Mary Clemmer, President Hinsdale, 
of his own Hiram College, Rose Terry Cooke, 
and Mrs. Dora R. H. Goodale all offer their 
bomage to his memory. Some of them knew 
him intimately and speak with special au- 
thority. 










.... If President Arthur acts upon the theory 
of having no friends to reward and no enemies 
io punish, he will take a long step toward a 
successful administration. 








--eeThe Examiner and Chronicle refers to 
THE INDEPENDENT as “a journal that delights 
in nothing so much as in flings at Baptists,’ 
It can find in THE INDEPENDENT plenty of 
what it calls “ flings’’ against close commun- 
fon; but never one against Baptists, and 
never one argument or fling directed against 
their great principles of baptism by immer- 
sion and baptism of believers only. We 
challenge our neighbor to prove its assertion. 



























.... The enemies of President Bartlett + 
that the new freshman class numbers ‘ 
than fifty.’ His friends report that it num 
bers “‘ nearly fifty.’ 


a , 
{ue Continental Hotel in Philadelphia is well 
known by the traveling public over the entire world 
It 1s amply provided with every conceivable Inxury 
and convenience that make our hotels so popular 
with foreigners and is, beyond question, first class in 
its locatior, appointments, organization, and cuisine. 
It is a favorite hotel for families, business men, and 
touriasta. 


TR — - 
HABITUAL COSTIVENESS _ 
is the bane of nearly every American woman. From 
it usually arises saeee eee ~— 80 ones wae 
j y » ealth and strength. Every woman owes 
difficulty than the Presbyterians had in their ee eed to her fainily 6 une that celebrated 
oc : i ’ -dicine, Kidney-Wort. 3 the sure remedy for 
pBoumentont tn eslohenting together the Leed’s constipation and tor all disorders of the kidneys and 


Supper. Try it in liquid or dry form. Equally efficient 
— in elther form.—Boston Sunday Budget 


.. lt is well that there are meu who can in- 
terpret the providence of the Unsearchable 
One. A correspondent of the organ of the En- 
glish Ritualists finds the explanation of the 
bad seasons and agricultural distress in the 
imprisonment of Mr. Green and Mackonochie. 
God is angry with England for this sin. 








.... Lieutenant Flipper has frieuds in the 
regiment who believe in his innocence, inelud- 
ing his colonel and his captain. We will give 
him a chance. 


.... Weare glad that the Methodists had less 
















....We congratulate The Christian Advocate 
that it had last week somewhat more than 
half a column of a cable dispatch from its 
editor, Dr. Buckley, about the Methodist 
Ccumenical Conference. It is an excellent re- 
port, but we are not willing to allow that it 
was as much better than ours as it was shori- 
er. No other Methodist paper has a line be- 
yond what the Associated Press received. 






....The Liverpool Courier, in an 
headed ‘‘ The Martyr President,”’ says: ‘‘ We 
consider the most appropriate comfort to the 
Americav people are the words of Mr. Gar- 
field’s own speech delivered on the death of 
Lineoln and concluding: ** The Government 
at Washington still lives.’ 




























NOTICES. 


AMERICAN MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION, —_—— 
ng BUSINESS NOTICES. 
o'clock P.'i., November 1st. Py 


...-The letter of Mr. Arthur, in accepting 
All members of the Association and, as far as posst- The MAGIC CURE 
ble, pastors of Congr is the most successful rem 
t 


the nomination of Vice-President, now pos- 

sesces far greater interest than when originally ‘ > maior cn full substitute 
written. Its utterances are sound and conserv- Special 2 : . Sample boxes sent. 50 pills in a box. 
ative in all respects, and if, being President, : . 
he acts accordingly he will givethe country agg ™@te through yg ay ae ) 2 a CEORCE TALLCOT, Proprietor, 
good administration. 191 Fulton Street, New York. 


BakLOWw’'s Lypigo BLUE.—Best quality WASH BLUE, 
and most liberal measure. D. 8. WILTBERGER, Pro 
prietor, 233 N. Second 8t., Philadelphia. 











































oe. The Christian Lute ‘ligoncer’s treatment of 
the Thomas case in Chicago is very coarse. 
Remember that the case is not yet brought to 
trial, has only been before a sort of ecclesias- 
tical grand juga then say whether it is 
very sweet to have Zhe Intelligencer fling such 
terms at him as ‘‘most brazen,” “kicked 
out,”’ “ Artful Dodgers,” and “ pirates’ game,” 
and accompany them with absolute false- 
hoods as to Dr. Thomas’s teachings. 
.- Speaking of Dr. Thomas’s case, The Ob- 
server says: 































...-Dr. Bliss, the day before the President 
died, said to a reporter: “‘It bas been a long 
ication 


Ay _— a. 
and fearful fight, and you, on the outside. ppl requests for entertainment must be sent to 8. R. Fo if Ne w Terms for 
have no idea of it."’ The country has never-p ey Wood. Chairman of the on 


o ittee, P.-O. Box 923. C.M. LAMSON, 
theless, seen enough of this figat to be moved @ _ “Chairman of Committee of Arrangements. 1881 see page 31 . 































“The Church is fast coming to see that a 
minister who denies the inspiration of the 
Bible, the atonement of Christ, and the endless 
punishment of the finally impenitent may not 


ae HALL, ELTON & CO., 


Chuseh.® iElectro-Plated Ware, German Silver and Britannia Spoons. 


Very true ; but, as The Observer ought to know, 
that does not describe Dr. Thomas. He does 
not make these denials. 


....The movement suggested by Miss Wil- 
lard, in which Northern and Southern women 
will combine to place the portrait of Mrs. 
Polk at the White House by the side of that 


wring aunuer, Mra. Ales J, Porter, of Nunail, Factories, Wallingford, Conn. Salesroom. 75 Chambers Street, New York. 
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the dollars. Does anybody suppose that a 
law providing for the coinage of a silver 
dollar of twenty-five and eight-tenths grains 
and declaring it a legal tender would make 
that dollar the commercial equivalent of the 

j gold dollar having the same weight? We 
presume not. It appears, then, that theg 
pee” @%rial of which the dollar is composed, 
und not the name, not the form, not the 
are now offering their Fall Inmportations devices upon it, not the fact that it is de- 
of Novelties in Plain and Fancy Silk clared to be a legal tender, and not the fact 
aren a range ae Aatynes, that the Government manufactures the dol- 
Plain and Figured Satins and Silke, Suiting . Re 
and Cloaking Velvets, together with an ex- jar le, after all, the important factor io its 
tensive variety of all-wool and silk-and-wool value. The difference between the value ¢2 
Plain and Fancy Dress Goods, etc., ete. of gold and silver is the reason why the 
Government puts so much more silver into 
oes « silver dollar than it does gold into a gold 

BROADWAY, COR. {9th STREET. dollar. This difference is a law for the 

Government and no government can dis- 

regard it in its coinage system. 

Paper notes, as promises to pay dollars, 

~~ in order to be good, whether issued by they 

Financial, Government, or by banks, or by private i:-§ 
iit dividuals, must have behind them the dol 

lars to be paid, which the holders of the§ 

WHAT 1S A DOLLAR? votes cay get according to the terms of the§ 

THe term ‘‘dollar,” as defined by the—%¢vtract as expressed therein. They rest® 
laws of the United States, means a piece offupon these dollars for their value and 
standard gold weighing twenty-five andg™jthese dollars have their value in thegsnn-% 
eight-tenths grains and having certain pre-@terial composing them. Every sound 
scribed devices and inscriptions placed@theory of currency recognizes these ele- 
thereon, or a piece of standard silver weigh-B& mentary facts and adjusts itself to them. 
ing four hundred and twelve and a half Money, real money is and must be a com- 
grains and also having certain prescribed modity having value in itself, independ- 
devices and inscriptions placed thereon. ently of its use as money; and this value is 

Both of these dollars are coined by the &the prime factor of its value as money. 

Any government that overlooks this fact in 

its currency laws will simply construct a 

balloon system, that will collapse and 

bring disaster to the people. 





























Government and in the business of cvining 
or manufacturing them the Government 
asserts for itself an exclusive monopoly. 
It makes it a penal offense for anybody, 
except its authorized agents, to coin either 
of these dollars, evev if the dollars coined 
were exactly like those coined by the Gov- 
ernment. 





HENRY F. VAIL. 


Tus city loses in the death of Mr. Hen- 
Each of these dollars is declared to be allffry F. Vail one of the wisest and the best 
unite of value. Each forms the money of fof its many able bankers, At the time of 
account. When men make contracts tofhis death he was the president of the Na- 
pay dollars, the contracts may be liquidated Mtional Bank of Commerce, having beeng 
in either kind of dollars unless one or thedelected to this position on the 4th of Jan. 
other shall have been expressly mentioned Muary, 1878, as the successor of Mr. Robert 
in the contracts, The greenback notes offL. Kennedy. In 1841 Mr. Vail was ap- 
the Government, as also its bonds, are con-¥pointed as the first paying-teller of this 
tracts to pay dollars—that is to say, to pay@™bank, which position he retained until the 
what the Government had declared to befWinter of 1851, when he resignéd it and 
dollars at the time the notes or bonds wereMfaccepted appointment as cashier of the 
Bank of the Republic, then recently or- 
ganized and largely by his labors. In 
December of 1851 he was appointed as 
cashier of the Bank of Commerce. He 
Jar,” sometimes used, is an incorrect use@Mfaccepted the appointment and filled the 
of language. There is no such thing ing position until, as above stated, he was 
this country as ‘‘a greenback dollar.” Such elected, in the Winter of 1878, to the pres- 
a dollar has no existence under the author-Mfidency of the bank. 
ity of law. There is a greenback note It thus appears that from 1841 to 1881, a 
issued by the Government, which contains period of forty years, Mr. Vail was en- 
the promise to pay a dollar and which the SS sragred first as paying teller of the Bank of 
Commerce, then as cashier of the Bank of 
the Republic, then as cashier of the Bank 
ment of a dollar; but there is no law which of Commerce, end finally as its president 
declares this note to be a dollar. Lt is ‘‘law-RR since January 4th, 1878. Thirty-nine of fm 
ful money” for the payment of a dollar. these vears were spent in the service of th a 
unless the contract otherwise stipulates; 
yet this does not make it the dollar which, 
it pays. On the very face of the note wei 
see the distinction between the note and 
























issued. Neither the notes nor the bonds 
are dollars. They are evidences of the ob- 
ligation to pay dollars, and not dollars 
themselves. The phrase ‘‘a greenback dol 


Government has declared shall, with certain 
exceptions, be a legal tender for the pay- 














'4Bank of Commerce. He was born in 1812 


became paying teller of the bank. Pre a 
viously he was a clerk in the business 
the dollar, since it promises to pay a dollir gf house of Fish, Grinnell & Co., now Grin-® 
to the holder. r nell, Minturn & Co. In 1837 he accepted gm 

Comparing the legal dollar with thea clerkship in the Bank of the United Zi 
greenback note, without reference to the Rs States, which wus incorporated under thea 
material of which they are respectively $jGeneral Banking Law of this state, anda 
composed, we find the latter to be a prom-3¥this position he held until the dissolution 3 
ise to pay a dollar, while the former con-! 
tains no promise of any kind. The one is} 
money iv the strict and absoiute sense: 





























service of the Bank of Commerce as first? 
Mpaying teller, in 1841. Messrs. Jacob D.i& 
aVermilye, George W. Dun, and J. M. 
and not the jess such because it is made a . Morrison were fellow-clerks with him in 
lecal tender for the payment of debts al-Eethe Bank of the United States. He was 
ready contracted. ee born in this city, here received his early 

Comparing the gold dollar with the sil-Geducation. and here spent his whole busi- 
ver dollar, we find that they differin the¥Mness life. ‘ 
material of which they are respectively Mr. Vail in the transactions of the Gov- 
composed and also in their weight. The#&ernment with the banks of this city has 
latter weighs almost sixteen times as much Fsbecn prominent as an active participator 
as the former. Why this difference in Mand a wise and trusted counselor. He was 
weight? Why not bave both of the same intimately identified with the refunding } 
weight and st this weight declare both to¥ operations so successfully prosecuted by a 
be a dollar? The reason lies in the fact Secretary Sherman. The syndicate of five % 
that gold and silver are not,at equal weights, @or six gentlemen to take $40,000,000 of the} 
of equal commercial value. The two met-M¥four-per-cent. bonds and then the large 
als (differ widely in value, and, in order to¥fsyndicate of some twenty banks and bank- 
make a dollur out of each that shall be com-ZRers to take $150,000,000 of new four-per- 
mercial equivaleuts, the Government was ¥¥cevts. and $40,000,000 of four-per-cent, 
compelled to make up for this difference by MRcertificates were mainly the creations of his 
@ correspooding difference in the weight of ™brain. He bad the sagacliy to see that, 


avd the other isa promise to pav money, 





while a bold and large movement, it would 
be a safe and good operation for the banks, 
and at the same time would materially aid 
Secretary Sherman in the execution of his 


new 4s. Later the bonds were strong for 
the long-date issues, whick advanced 4@¢ 


The ‘‘extended” bonds were quiet and 
On Thursday the total amount of 
business done at the boards 
ments amounted only 
prices were firm. 





The loss of such a man will be felt in the 
banking circles of this city. 
had no clearer brain and no more honorable 
and upright man. He commanded univers- 
al respect and confidence. 
be deeply regretted by all who knew him. 
The vacancy which it makes can be filled 
by bo wiser or better man, 


The closing statement 
for the week records an advance of 4 per 
cent in the bidding quotations for the ex- 
Annexcd are the closing quota- 







Bid, 
444s, 1801, reg..11%4¢ 113% Currency 6s, "97.132 
44a. 1891, cou..113% 113% Currency 6s. ‘98 133 
116% Currency 68, 00.134 - 
117% Coupon 6s....... 100%, 101% 


D. C. 3-658, cou..107 108 








NEW YORE IMPORTS AND EX- 


Currency 6s. 95.130 
Currency 4s, 06.131 








Sus-TREAsURY.—The business of 
Sub-Treasury for the week includes the 
receipt of $7,797,775 and the payment of 
The result is a 
general balance of $867,357 and leaves it 
at $82,636,852, against $83,504,209, Septem- 
The particular changes of the 
week are a coin Joss of $766,785 and 
currency loss of $100, 
mhowever, include $500,000 gold received 
from San Francis@®, so, as affecting the 
banks and the local money market, the 
total loss was $1.367,357. 
ing-House statement 
$134,649,870; balance, $5,.236,- 
The transactions at the Sub-Treasury 
$1,335,185; payments, 


Tae following statement, compiled by 
the Daily Commercial Bulletin, gives an ex- 
hibit of the foreign commerce of this city 
for the years mentioned: 





IMPORTS AT NEW YORK FOR FIFTEEN YEARS. 


$9,578,029 $306,613,184 


The Jatest Clear- 


covered: receipts, 
$903,508; currency 
coin balance, $78,579,520. 


EXPORTS AT NEW YORK 
Domestic Foreign 


$8,112,000 $68,855,546 IXCHANGE.—At the beginning , 


of this week sterling exchange was dull, 
with actual business on the basis of $4.80} 
@ $4.81 for prime bankers’ 60-day bills, 
$4.84 @ $4.843 for demand, $4.844 @ $4.85 
for cables, and $4.79 @ $4.79} for com- 
Francs were quoted at $5.26} @ 
$5.25 for long and $54 @ $5.224 for checks. 
The firmuess of the market and the con- 
tinued scarcity of commercial bills still 
prevent gold export from London and the 
Continent to this country and have created 
an impression in some quarters that the 
specie movement has been checked in- 
It should be remembered that, 
while the advance in the Bank of England 
iscount rate to 4 per cent. undoubtedly 
ad a tendency to check the outflow of gold 
from its vaults, the cessation of the specie 
movement to America was due, to a much 
greater extent, to purely speculative influ- 
ences on this side of the Atlantic. 
speculative influences alluded to cannot be 
regarded in any other light than as being 
merely temporary, and when the change 
comes, as it assuredly wil. before long, the 


These figures show, in respect to imports 
paying duties. a large increase since 1874, 
and since 1866 a very jarge increase of free 
The importation of specie in 1874 
was but $6,403,288, against $75,210,096 in 
The exports of 
amounted to $68,855,546, and in 1880 to 
showing an excess in the 
former amounting to nearly sixty millions 
Foreign specie, flowing into 
this country to settle the balance of tradé 
in our favor, has helped to swell the vol- 
ume of our currency. 
had, in the meantime, had the wisdom to 
retire a portion of our legal-tender circula- 
tion, specie puyments would have advanced 
toward the point that must be reached be- 
problem can be considered as 
Until the Government shall 
pay its legal debt and withdraw the evi 
dences thereof, our currency system will 
not be based on sound principles. 
large influx of foreign specie into this coun- 
try for the last two years has furnished ang 
favorable opportunity for 
Bentering upon this work, The opportun- 
ity, however, bas hitherto been wholly lost. 


If the Government 





abelow the gold-importing point, when a 
resumption of the recent movement will be 






The governors of the Bank of England, 
at their regular weckly meeting, made no 
change in the minimum rate for discount, 
and it remains at 4 per cent. Duringall the 
Blatter part of the week the market has been 
dull, steady, and uuchanged. 
exchange remains, up to last reports, un 









TARY AFFAIRS. 


DwuRinG the first part of the week under™ 
mreview money wis quite easy, call loans on 
stocks ruling at 5@6 per cent. and 31,(@438 
Time loans and prime§ 
at 5@5 per cent. 
Aweek must naturally divide itself into twok 
portions, the first denoting the state of they 
market befcre the President's death and the 
atter its condition after that sorrowful oc- 
currence. On Tuesday the supply of money 
was abundant at 5 per cent. on stocks and 
at 38@4 per cent. on Governments, 
the market was rather more active, most 
all the call loans being at 6 per cent.; but 
in the final dealings, when the urgent wants 
of borrowers were satistied, accommoda- 
tious were offered at as low as 3 per cent.. 
fand at that figure the last loans were made. ® 
At last accounts domestic exchange on 
a New York wasup to 40c.@50c. discount in 

Boston, and in New Orleans the rates re- 
‘mained $1.50 discount to $1 premium, in 
sCharleston 4@} discount, and in Savanvah 
1-16@5-16 discount. 


U. S. Bonps.—In the early part of the 
week the bond market was quiet «nd the 
dealings were somewhat weak in tone, ex- 
tended 5s selling off + and coupon 4}s aod 
The other issues were vot 
changed from last report. The only change 
‘on Tuesday was a decline of } per tent. o«™ 


and was twenty-nine years of age when hei 





Bank STATEMENT. —Owing tothe procla- 
mation of the President and governor that 
Monday, the 26th, shall be observed as a 
fast day, our financial is written earlier 
than usual, before the Bank Statement for 
This, however, will be 
given, but without comment, except to 
state that the Sub-Treasury report indicates 
Mthat the Statement will be somewhat dis- 








on Governments. 


the week is out. 


Bof the bank, when he entered into theg 


The following table give 


ae 2 oe 


New York. .$10,073,000 $2,172 000 $272,006 
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Republic... 5.717.900 522.800 173.400 
Chatham.... 3,296,600 667.300 130,500 


The Stock Market during the whole IMMEDIATE REDEMPTION 


week may be characterized as more or less 


GLLins, Boupen & JENKINS, 
















People’s... 1,545,900 131,600 79,400 4 ‘ ‘ sh OF 
North Am.. 2,733,100 188,000 282,000 active, and even sometimes feverish, wi NKE /. 

Flanover... 7,705,600 730,800 987,700 " ve shares. FIVES —Bn 

ae soins Gna eae some udvance in most of the active THE CALLED ‘ 95 Pee St - ol 
Metropoll’n 15,684,000 $.364,000 171,000 The special features of Thursday were the A 

Citizens’... 2.113.100 = 972,700 218,900 movements in Reading and the Wabashes, Due October ist, ieesentn ditt Dtatinn tmsininis, eniee 
Nasgau..... 2.890.900 800,100 99.200 P - 

Market... 8,008,600 503100 117,900 Mithe sales of which amounted to 110,700 and Individuals received. 





Ta PULL INTEREST Tt MATURITY, 1. a geetegueaanea Certificates of Deposits 


seued, 
Bonds and Stecks bought and seld on com- 


Reinvestment of the Proceeds. fMisrcceritc. nn" ren een 


shares, leaving only 208,500 shares as the 
transactions in the remainder of the list. 
Of Reading the sales amounted to 72.7 


8t.Nicholas 1,902,200 315,600 58,400 
Shoe & Lea. 3,354,000 747,000 112.000 
Corn Exch. 4,499,700 405,000 46,900 
Continental 7,302,200 1,240,300 111,200 










Oriental... 2.124.400 17,600 $87,100 shares, at prices ranging from 67 to 70} @ 
Marine..... 4,243,000 479,000 160,000 70g. Of the Wabashes it was the preferred Desirable Investment Securities always 
















Imp. & Tra. 21,335,600 6,257,109 157,700 ° OFFice oF Fisk & Hatcu, on hand. 
Park 16,841,500 4,986,400 $47,900 gstock that was the special feature and sales BaNKERS AND DEALERS 16 GOVERNMENT BoNDs, AM maseste pevealatng to & qeecual bnaite 
Mec. Hkg.As 1,015,300 201,900 11,200 of 22,700 shures of it ure recorded at figures No. 5 Nassau St., New YORK, Aux. 284, 1881. ) 


= ing business will receive prompt attention. 
North River 27,100 45.200 =—-:185.900 


East River 1,101,800 154.700 60,400 
Fourth Va.. 20,068,000 4,571,800 456,400 
Cent. Na.... 8,342,000 433,000 1,405,000 
Second Na.. 38,235,000 290,000 608.000 
Niuth Na... 6,144,309 1,144,100 215,900 
First Na 15,725.000 4,032,400 96.200 


: The Secretary of the Treasury baving given notice 
that he will redeem, at any time, on presentation, the Sheldon fon Collins. Thos. H. | Thos. H. Bouden. Frank Jenkins. 
Registered Five-per-Cent. Bonds of 1881, due October 


ist, with full interest to maturity, it is no longer any 
object to holders to retain them, as they can realize 
at once the full amount which the bonds would bring 


if held to maturity and take advantage of the pres- 





Mmranging from 893 to 948 @ 943. Later the 
market has been dull and uninteresting.# 
Below are the latest quotations: 



























High. Low- Closing 
Sales. est. eat. Sept. 24. 








































































Third Na... 6.150.700 1,355,600 248.300 6,471,000 Albany and Susq............ 200 128 «6128 «(128 ent comparatively low price of other Government INCORPORATED MAY, (881. 
N.Y.Na.Ex 1,518,300 206,400 97,200 ,214, 4 0 Bb eee cocccceecs ' ” Bonds for reinvestment of the proceeds, besides a 
aati 1.460.300 145.060 221,000 v4 9146 94 Fi making double interest on their money to October ist Ca pital ee $200,000. 
N.Y.Co..... 1.473.100 23.900 402,800 605, Se ane Sens ssonsesese . Ge CHG 64g The notice above referred to applies to all the out- 
Ger. Am....  2,577.200 = 833,500 22,500 pe ae o-oo oossconngs b ane 27 standing Registered Fives (except those embraced in 200,000 SHARES, $1 EACH. 
Chase Na... 4,551,390 1,234,300 62,700 5,127,800 qm Central Pacific.............. , = = 98369 the call due May 21st), the whole amount having been $80,000 of re) Stock in Treasu: 
Fifth Av.... 1,892,600 357,990 148.400 4 07 7 7 called in for redmption. ’ 00 of the apital t ry. 
German Ex. 1,478,500 20.500 157,300 1,566,100 eee vee ITS OE SOO We are prepared to receive the Registered Fives ati ©? D+ JENKINS. Pres 
' 1 SaTa 2 . ; .. C. , 99% 92% 9614 . E. RRY, *Vice-Pres. 
Germania... 1,347,400 104,400 224,810  1,696,Q00 RNs: 1-0 Vee SENS Bie ccercceocs 7 . 1 2046 any time, and allow for them the full value of the B.A. FOWLER, Sec. and Treas. 
U.S. Nat. 4.388.500 1,407,400 48,690 4,943.000% bd principal and interest to October Ist, in exchange for Off t 
Totais.......852.072500 64,981,400 15,057,800 914.817.500 . . teens neeeeeees é yo 20'4 2974 any of the other issues of Government Bonds, all of ce, 40 Wa St., Boston, Mass. 
4 304¢ 42 which we keep on hand for immediate delivery, in The C y is organized to do a mining and mill- 

INCREASE FOKCTVE, .........ccebesecesecesececees $1,008,150 i. ae ae — = 8174 any denomination, at current market rates. bes Uaeincse., ts Property. Eitusted | at & Iver City, 

Comparisons: ta x te cae 3.085 oon oan We will make exchanges with National Banksion the same vein, covering an area of about one hun- 
eae... il —| 495,400) _@gChicago and Rock Island.. 3, 13814 196% 1381¢ Fives in the Bank Department, substituting acres. 
Deerease..... 953,500 95,300 —| 2,432,200 mg Chicago and Alton.......... ’ any of the other issues of Government Bonds, on the Of these the Sherman—a full claim, 1,506 ft. by 600, 





located in 1876—is the most largely develo . hav- 
ing six shafts and two tunnels, one of which has 


most favorable terms. 
, f th | struck, at 150 ft. from the ae and pas 
4s the redemption o © Coupon Fives, which fell throu gh ‘an ore body vielness, 15°28. in 


o 
due August 12th, and of the Registered Fives, now MM width. On the surface the bed ny traceable the en 
payable—amounting together to between $40,000,000 Mire waa of 4-1 a. e 5 tet 

e ore is chiefly silver, of unusual richness, 
jand $50,000,000, most of which are held by Institu- and horn silver being found throughout the ore Kody. 
tions, Trusts, and Investors, who will require Govern- The Sherman produced in one month 300 tons of hig 
ment Bonds for reinvestment—will create an active fg sTade ore and can give # steady output of 200 tons 


Clev. and Pitts......... eee 
City bank stocks have been dull all the ., St. P., M., and 0...... 
week ond latest reports indicate that they] 
are neglected. Below are the closing quota- 


tions of the Board in this city: 






















ic.. Mil..and St. Paul..) 21 1 
C., Mil.,and St.P., ex. div, § 45,320 115% 112% 












































Bid. Askeda.\ Bid. Asked. BAchic..M., and St.Paul, pf. , 132% 131 
america. ..... 140° — 1% — ©, Mil.,and St.P., ex. d 4. 25 12085 125% = demand for Fours, Four-and a-Halfs, and the Three right assays and milling tests recently made in 
ainerican Ex, 128 ; — a eee 800 50% 50 50 and-a-Half-per- Cent. continued Fives and Sixes, those Boston, on an avera S Soon 4 ore, my sa te 9305 OF 
Bute’s & Dr's. . 2s F 155 : who act most promptly in making thet h 870.18, 8101.43, 6972 
. Central Nat'n'l.131 ~ ics 155 Dub. and Sioux City........ 140 88 87% 88 D P P n making r exchanges or 
Chase Nat. B’k.160 — |Mech. B’k's Ass. 2 100 .. Lack., and Western. .127,500 12814 125% investments will doubtless secure the best results. Many qualified and rear: witnesses from Bos- 
c pathem. eae Ai - arene : 2 ==) Orders or inquiries for terms of exchange, by mail ton and vicintt . The eg from a posne’ 
ae 23) — Den. and K. Grande. ....2 gs 999 9014 87% or telegraph, will receive prompt attention. : expert of Boston, and Georgetown. 
a 2 ADO 195 — peaD. & R. Grande, ex. div.. 5 . 804A «(BB Col. sin February, a6, made o thorough cuanmnetion 
« ental .... - _ z .. Va., Ga...... 870 4 of the mines. rt indicat a valuable pro; 
Corn Exch'nge.15)  — a 170 E. Tenn a and Ga 9.870 16 8618 FISK & et A T CH. erty. This, too. was before the present rich ore- Pody 
Fourth Nat'l...128 : 1 111 E. Tenn., Va., and Ga. pf.. “—y udieaaienthas had been stru 
Fulton..........180 140 |Tradesmen’s... — 120 


The Tele mony ‘of Silver City in an editorial says: 
* We stated in our last issue that the ‘Sherman’ was 
the richest mine in Grant Co. We now reiterate the 
statement.” 


Memoranda Concerning 
The Engineering and Mining Journal says: “ 
‘Sherman’ mine at Silver City is showing up wonder- 


The 
fully well. A great deal of the ore is free-milling rock, 
'» eorrying wt silver or embolite." 


R.and A. T. & 8. F.R. R. n cross 


Grant Co. about forty miles south of Silver City, the 

A Valuable Rand-Book for Jnvestors nearest point being Deming, from which transporta- 
J , lities are abundant. In SF tion, a branch 

railroad to Silver City is expected to be built soon, 
viving all-rail nema oy the Income Com- 


pany + = 
rate v capitalization, ne pa wn rich. 
York market 4. “of the “Sherman’ min A ‘a sound 
‘nancial condition (with no “jebts and money | in the 


German Am'n.. 92 


Srare Securitres.—During the first part} 
of the week state bonds were 3 higher for 
Tennessee 6s, old, at 69§, and # higher for 
South Caroliva 6s, non-fundable, at 13. Ten 
nessee 6s, new, declined 4, to69. On Friday] 
the feature was a movement in Arkansas 
%s, issued to the various railroads of the 
state, which advanced their prices from 14 


Lake Erie and Western..... , 5% «(52 
Louisville and Nashville.... 






















Contains not only all the information about Govern- 
ment Bonds which investors or the public can desire, 

but also chapters on the Stock Exchange, with direc’ 
tions for buying and selling in the New 
all kinds of securities. 











! A e ‘ ; ae “td Tables giving the progress of the United States, Mit ke this an e nvest- 
to 164. At the latest reports the market in : - 1830-80, m popalation, imports and exports, ieul- ment and one Shieh promiess early | returns. 
these securities was active and strong and eee eed alee antic om Gold abd Bieee atin,” te, Good fas of po ne” 


400d 
rail ng business wilt be the tim of the Board of Direc 
ations N | y ex- 


aeenty. 
pended to put the “Sherman” in first-class condi- 
tion. Now, in order to erect a mill for i treatment 
of the ore, a limited amount of asury stock is 
offered at one dollar per share. The price may be ad- 
vanced at any t! time without public notice. 


the price of the Arkansas 7s advanced to FX Present monetary standard. of 
174@17. Below are the closing quotations: nae ae of Gold and Silver in the world from 
Bid. Askd. Bid, Aakd. : ica C. The Consumption of Gold and Silver. 


Tenn., old, ex-x. 69 70 h D. The Stock of Silver now in the World. 
ow, di = “oe. E. The Relative Value of Gold to Silver. 


























































do new, d 69 70 

dio do Tg ses. 69 70 go Cine 4. aM p F. Minute of the Standard of the United States. 

Virginia do do C.80 85 G. The Value of Foreign Coins in United States HOLDERS OF SECURITIES 
Old bonds...... 102 BN: J. COMUPAL......0- ++ sreeeee \ Hie Money. 


3 — do 6s..... 
Con. bds m.cou. 8146 83 South Carolina: 
























































0 5 and other valuables will find especial advantages for 
Doleuoet pat 17 19% Son, pt "% ond ane, GUntEEae, on egetatinn, ithe convenient sa wenn se of the same, angers only 
Taxrec’blecou. 91 94 Fundable......_ 5 = FISK & HA TCH. to their personal control, at t 
Georgia : a0 Xon-fandaie : ‘11 «124 MMEN.Y., L. E., and Western..169.040 4654 4434 A + 
B. wcccocccccscece - ar " oq 
do, due 1860...-110 | — 7a ins. to R. Re iy 30 BBN Y.. LE. amd @,, pfd... 3,230 89% 8884 5 Nassau Street, New York. SARE 
ijn pedaainee ackson : N Gece coece . 
z atari Ss Mew eeevenersese. - Northern Pacific, pfd...... 27,838 814 78% BOK THE 
Old bonds....... 97 “e N. Y., Ont., and West....... 13.375 31% 8054 315, . OF THE 
To N.C. R.R..1 - - Norfolk and Western, pfd. 7,850 57% 58 
peat is = 8: Car. i = sean 125 Bf onto Central .... .. 8475 20% 27g oan . af ( National Park Bank, 
Special tax..... 7% 8 Mem &Charies mes 100 25 25 8h fi ADWAY. 
Sz.c.comvias 0” 9 son RE rock. 8 13 —— = BISWAS CONSE Ss wont pane ‘8 CHURCH 
slong date....148 — do ist mi16  — «w+ 1BBOO 40% 4854 45% ? OF COLORADO. OPPO ° ° 
, sho see — ew Orleans: -, Ft. : . tee 1 141 141 141 Hoe q 
ToH. & St Jo..107 — Preminm bond . Parties Desirous of Dealing in 
Pundingbonds.ll5 — Consliiaaa ao © 210 195 19a reall First Mortgage Seven Per Cent 
Louisiana: ; Savannah C ity’s Phil. and Reading......... 189,570 71% 6314 70% ” 
= ea a: Gong a 5 per cent...... 8 90 Peoria. Dec., and Ev........ 8,700 42:6 301% 42% Cc oO L D B Oo N D will do well to write a. b. — on the old Banking 
: es es em on 2 S, Buowes # "company, 
Stock MARKET.—There was no material re oa ys 140 140 DUE JAN. 1st, 1911. 11 WALL STREET, NEW YORK 
: : ‘ SS" BB Richmond and Al.......... 46 6 _—— - rl WES & Y). 
charige in the general volume of business St. P. and Duluth.. 39 29 29 = INTEREST PAYABLE JAN. Ist AND JULY Isr. This ho me AY a general Stock Commission 
done in the stock market up to the time that,ggSt- Paul and D., pf... 142 85 agg Fee from Taxes by the United States and the State gg PUsmow. "It Term deposits at 4 per cent, payable 
the death of the President was announced: 8 ee) ee 760 104 102 104 of Colorado. om demand. 
i cian 2 Mig patties “age it. L. andSan Francisco... 2,209 46% 4514 PRINCIPAL AND INTEREST PAYABLE IN THECITY — 
jen the news did come it virtually [MMSt.U.andSanFran.,pf..... 1,071 7% 73 7% OF NEW YORK IN GOLD COIN. DIVIDEND NOTICES. 


&t. L. and San Fran., Ist pf. 340 107% 107 





put an end toall fresh transactions, an 1074» . . . 7 renee fremnrmnne oF gee 
little more tl tl di » and Tol., Del., and B............. 8,500 25% 2 5 jeDenomination $1,000. with Provision for WESTERN UNION TELEGRAPH COMPANY, 
san the ordinary routine off . $2,400 BH BIG 84 Registrati New Yor, Sept. 14th, 1861. 
office and bank work received attention, Union Pacific............ 54.185 124 121 193% — aos DIVIDEND No. 37. 
there being but little disposition to doje W8>a0h- St- L..and Pac... 47,900 58 50% 595METRUSTEE: THE FARMERS’ LOAN AND TRUSTE’ [‘%E BOARD OF DIRECTORS HAVE DECLARED 
OBB wab., St. L., and P., pf 52,15 a quarterly dividend of ONE AND ONE HALF 

more than was necess: ; . hy Se Ae + Pte... 134 (0454 «885g = oB1, COMPANY, NEW YORK CITY. e 

f & necessary, in view of theM American Dist. Tel......... 770 «55 50 55 Price par end a6 Gebenesh: thn aletiiban PER CENT. upon the capital stock of this Company 

Pe Pie ad 3 . Western Union Tel......... accru e rig ing re » 
g neral gloom experienced in the presencellll western Union | Os on 88 rved to advance the price without notice. eteshes sai! nner er pl Rang ge tle 7 
of this national calamity. The Stock Ex- e88...-.---. 589 4 17 FOR SALE BY reasurer, on and after the 15th day of October next, 
change closed at noon on Tuesday, and ie 70% ao 7 ALLEN 8. APGAR, » shareholders of record on the 20th day of Septem- 
34 ' ; ks will be closed at 

passed a resolution to the effect that it yo ae 9020 Si, 49 “Six Merchants’ Exchange National Bank,ggoc ntt3t The imenster tne 20th Goce 
should not open at all on the day of the oe ake 4.000 41 sou 957 BROADWAY, New York. t and opened on the morning of the 17th of 





funeral. Still, since Tuesday the financial a a 2 

world has shown a disposition to philoso-fa— el. ....6.. ooseeeee 2.200 in Me "Te GOLDEN DEVELOPMENT co., 
phize to the effect that, whereas Jumes A. a 200 bi i af ORGANIZED MAY, 1881. 
Siarfield is dead, a mourning nation stili€ 200 on ae oy h .)] Dividend No. 4 — The I tember 18th. _ 
lives. Business men show a disposition tof 3 maine, orgs OES rh deotered 8 moNTMLy varet day of O ve 


President, ? a Jenkins, M.D. CENTS A SHARE, payable on the first day of October, 
support the new Administrati prone, Be , Oman. Homans. C.D BB is omtece 
é stration, and the Groror F. FIELp, >. CHARLES A. Homans, C. D. JENKINS. The transfer hooks will close on the 15th inst. ane 
Treasurer, CHARLES A. HOMANS. reopen October 34, WILLIAM 8. CLARK, President. 


inaugural, as well asthe proclamation call-48 Scoretary. Joun ¥. COLEs 
59 WALL 8T., NEW Y ORK, : : Joun R. BOTHWELL, Secretary. 


ing for an extra session of the Sen Office 40 Water St., Boston, Mass. 
ste, havel Bilis of Exehange on Property located im Arizon 
been received with favor in financial cir. rele and. nd 1 Great ce a ‘mtiling ore on the dump and in 


There is enough free-milling ore on the dump and in 
cles. Indeed, the commercial intertsis of ~~+-4 fora year, Th them machinery for mill ie now 
the country have wonderfully withstood : Ws Fond and rl be at ap without delay: Stock 
the heavy shock which came on Tuesday,} en 
and now the surface of the financial sea is 
as calm as before the storm. Thus firmly # 
do business men rely upoa the adequacy off 
our republican institutions to meet every 
emergency. 


Octo next. 
apes R. H. ROCHESTER, Treasurer. 





OFFICE OF THE STORMONT SILVER Mrmpe COMPANY, 
2 Nassau 8T., COR. WALL, NEw 






































OFFICE orc Cnicaco, St PAvL, MINNEAPOLIS, AND 
MAHA RaiLwaY Company, 52 BROADWAY, 
w YORK, SEPT. 10th, 1881. 

A DIVIDEND OF ONE —, THREE- 

UARTERS PER CENT. (1% per cent.) has been 
aoctured upon the preferred Ray f+ of this Com- 
pene. ware October — 851, to stockholders of 
ptember 30th inst 


L. D. CORTRIGHT & CO., MONEY TO LOAN,  Bioteanstsioogic seme, 2a and reopen 
s FINANCIAL ACENTS, ance, plcies not pay Bie to. children ta event of are 
Treen M. ‘ kee, Rising Colun eath 0} ww ng a cash 
and Beaver Mining Companies, car ae 9 vethewe eS cise tee name vot eer a 


tinds of mining stocks on commission. HUBBARD ARMER, Bankera, 
18 WALL 6f., NEW YORK . 'Barciped, Cons. . 













COMMERCIAL ana ales CREDITS 


AVAILABLE IN ALL PARTS OF THE WORLD. 











For New Terms for 
1881 see page 31. 
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22 THE INDEPENDENT. 








Commercial, 


GRAIN PRODUCTION. 


Tue statement issued by the Censusgg56x60s. 






of 1 per cent., for 64x64 ‘‘ spots,” 3 15-16c. 


Bureau showing the grain production of 
the United States in 1880, as compared 
with that of 1870, presents the following 




























aggregates: week. The best fancies were fairly 
——-— 1480 1870. active and specialties in combination robes, 
Ac wreage Bushels. Bushels.| : ee, ‘ 
Corn 02.120,962 1,72,900,848 700,044.549 BEET!DES, ele. found ready sale. Trimming 
Wheat 85,487,065 450,501,003  287,745,626@™prints, robes, patchwork, furniture cre- 
Oats 16,400,611 407,970,712 282,107,157 tonnes, and shirtings were severally in fair® 
Barley 005 406 41.140,479 29,761,908 ss : 
Rye 1,844,821 19,809,692  16918,700@—request. During the latter part of theg 
Buckwheat... 861,304 11,861,738 9,821,721 MA week the jobbing trade in calicoes has been® 


The increase of grain production within fairly active and the sales of solid blacks 


the last ten years is as follows: within the last few days have been simply 


pee enormous, 

IR o:icsinainidemmnenanninens 1,01 1,065,257 Ginghams.—Dress ginghams have been 

WERE, .corccnrcdcoccecccsceccesse BULGE AT very active throughout the week, and. 

GOED, crctccnacasescccenssctsnccenet 125,863,555 : 

NE << cnnsndndnaiadedssans 14,888,174 though agents continue to deliver these 
Ec. asin auaness veces 2,044,897 goods as fust as possible from the mills, the 

Buckwheat a0ce eesceesecese 2,030,017 


supply of leading makes has been alto- 
gether inadequate to meet the pressing de- 
mond. Fancies and staples are only in 
moderate demand. The prices throughout 
are firm. 

Dress Goops.—These goods were jobbed 
@jin liberal quantities and agents experier®ed 
Ohio avd Indiana are only a little behindfia steady demand for moderate lots of the 
worsted and cotton fabrics by personal se- 
lection and through orders. Prices have 
been firm, but worsted goods are selling at 
mlittle or no profit to the manufacturer. 

Woo.en Goops.—The general business 
of this branch of the trade for the past 
week has been satisfactory. The trade in 
Spring woolens has opened encouraging] 
mand there has been a larger number of 
1880 more than one-fourth of the barley Ba clothicrs in the market who bave paid good 
attention to the new Spring styles of cuassi 
meres ; but, of course, the coming of the Jew- 


This in the production of corn, wheat, 































































and oats is an immense increase in ten years. 
Illinois takes the lead of all the other states 
in the production of these staples. Iowa 


stands next as a corn-producing state and 


as producers of wheat. Kansas and Ne- 
braska show the greatest increase during the 
decade in the production of corn and wheat. 
New York, New Jersey, Massachusetts, 
New Hampshire, and Vermont show a 
diminution in the production of wheat 


during the decade. California produced in 


crop of the United States, and New York 


came next in this crop. 





lar feeling will restrict business during the 


DRY GOODS. 


Durtine the first part of the week underfmauiry for parcels of Kentucky jeans, cloak 


review there wasa natural reaction from 
the extreme buoyancy noted in the jobbing 
trade during the first part of the month; 


but a large distribution of staple and de Mijsteady appearance. 


partment goods was made by leading job 


bers in this market and encouraging re- FOREIGN GCons, 


ports were received from the most im. 
portant points inthe interior. There was 


a slight advance on some makes of cotton ast year: 


goods, but otherwise values are unchanged For the week : 1Ms1. 1880. 
The sad death of President Garfleld on 


Monday had a depressing effect upon the Since Jan. Ist 


business of Tuesday and business has been 
mostly quiet eversince. Very littlé activi- 
ty is looked for until the funeral obsequies 
of the late President have taken place. 
Nevertheless, there has been since Tuesday 
a considerable movement in seasonable 
goods on account of former orders, and a 
fair business in staple and departmeig¢ 
goods was reported by some of the leading 
jobbers, Values are unchanged and desir- 
able fabrics are firmly held by agents and 
jobbers alike 
Cotton Goovs.—There has been a steady @!" Prices. 
inquiry for plain and colored cotton goods - ———— 
at first hands, but supplie@available for 
shipment are so light that transactions are 
largely reséricted to placing orders for 
goods to be made, most of which were 
‘accepted by agents ‘‘at value” only 


CONSUMER IN THE UNITED STATES. 


MorvaY Eventne, September 26th, 1881 


‘There was a good deal of pressing for BLEACHED SHEETINGS AND SHIRTINGS, 
al se Androrcogg : Langdon GB...36 12 
further deliveries on account of former ashe 10 |Lonsdale.......36 10 
orders, and, though agents are making ship- ” AA. 36 104 Pe “6 Cambrie 36 13 
ments in this connection as fast as possible, Pang e----+-S° 104 Nashna, Fo . = 1e 
it is evident that the demand for many of $6 neeees 4 By OU COPn «0 42 12 


Ra 
AT 
— 
~ 


the most desirable fabrics is largaly in ex- Bartlett, FS —- : “ Ww 


ceas of the productive capacity cf the mills, sallow & Son... 68 N. Y. Mills nd 
Since the President's death these goods 33 64 a Wt'r Twist 36 


rT 




















bave pot shown much animation in first Bay Mille... ‘cic “ie ” "94 
hands as regards new business, Wide Rboott, h.....--- a 5 84 
sheetings are still sold ahead in all the “ ane a Pepperell... zs 
popular makes, as are mapy brands of MggCabot.......... 78 74! aan 8-4 
browns and colored cottons, ; f eeeee £4 ot Ss Ewe ay 
Print-cloths.—There was a fair demand rea 12 oo .cccll4 
for these goods during the first part of the awed “Al 4 of sp Bed oa 
week; but they continued in light supply paee. At... 36 «10 Slaterville......3% 
with agents. Large sales of black, for ee Ane —_ I age xx. 36 
draping purposes, were made on Tuesday Seep PAE Loom : a ha a 36 11k 
py most of the leading jobbers, several of w ‘ 36 103 ™ enientain 54 
whom have materially advanced prices. “ “ a 13 oe  s 
One house we have in mind, however, that #eForestdale...... ee 9-4 
sold these draperies at the uniform price, Gree hcdsi , ‘= 5, é pornos 374 
preferring so to do than to make money on “ pene a| “ Nonp......86 18 













flat for 64xb4 “‘futures,” and 3§c. cash for 


Prints.—There was a moderate demand 
tor calicoes at first hands, and an excel- 
lent business was done by some of the 
leading jobbers during the first of the 





















Conestoga, D. ..28 
” G.. 


Ww 
Duly, © ee 


ish New Year and the present state of popu-& 
next few days. There is a moderate in. 


ings, flannels, shawls, and skirts, and oi 
considerable distribution of some of these 
articles on back orders is still in progress:§ 
but the general market has a quiet and Z 



















The imports of dry goods at this port for 
the past week and since January Ist com- 
pare as follows with the same period of the 


Entered at the port.............0. $2,004,985 $2.912.612§ 
Thrown on market............... 2.042.382 2,087,058 


Entered at port............... .-82.293,080 97,714,740 
Thrown on market............ . 85.516, 129 90,091.375 


Foreign goods have been fairly active§ 
with importers, but the demand has shown 
an abatement in some quarters and has been# 
of a more miscellaneous character. The} 
jobbing movement, however, was steady, 
and considerable quantities of seasonable} 
fabrics have been distributed, though not 
always at the most satisfactory prices. The 
auction-rooms presented fair attractions 
and considerable quantities of silks, dress 
goods, etc. were disposed of at generally 

























WEEKLY DRY GOODS QUOTATIONS. 


IMPORTANT TO EVERY MERCHANT AND EVERY 







a nation’s calamity. Otherwise prices re- eet Fells, 0 -36 
main unchanged at 8 15-16c., less one-half 


Indian Orchard. . 
DW. 
. 6 


Agawam, F.....36 


Atlantic. A..... 36 
m ae 36 
” H.....36 
= Decvee Gt 
“« 6LL....36 
ea Wasesd 31 
Appleton, A... .36 
- XX. .36 
- R....86 
Augusta.......36 
” seeedd 


Continental, C. .36 
“ D..40 


. 

o ee 
Exeter A......36 
—hae oe 33 


Ellerton...... 10-4 
Harrisburg. < 36 


33 

Indian Head... .36 

“ a 

‘ 48 

Indian Orchard : 
R 


* NN..3 


“ 6EE ..36 

° Aa. = 
Lawrence. LL 

. 3 ‘= 

sa XX. ..36 

o XXX.40 


Langley, A ....: 
ie 


0 rt 33 

“ 38 
Hill’s Son Idem : 
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BROWN SHEETING® AND SHIRTINGS. 
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4 Pepperell, E fine 39 
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74 Pittsfield, Riess 
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 eoowee 23 | 
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Albion ....... eoccce 


Garner’s ........- 


Clarendon. . 
{ndian Orch. Imp. 


“ae “ 





Amoskeag, ACA.. 
“ oe 44 

” A coee 

« B ..cce 

eo D cccee 

- Dicsse 

” Bxaees 

o Pecanas 
Cordis, AAA... .32 
AC . _ 

“ §6No. 1... .32 


Hamilton, Bi 


A meen sereaves 


Col’ ‘mb nh’y bro.. 


Gloucester.......- 
Lancaster.......-. 10 
BROWN DRILLS. 

89 Langley, b 


Appleton.........- 
ts . Massac husetts, ‘D aa 


Aupusta.......e+- 


American......... ee 
Allen's fancy....... 
BOROIEN'S ..cc03 vee 
TREROOD, ..«cccccvee 
Dunnell’s fancy... 


DOG. co ccccccsote 
Hamilton.......... 
Lancaster ........- 


Androscoggin sut. 
Canoe River...... 


Lewiston, Pe 36 


EWROR, Eecccccece 
CHE 

Cc aledonia, 3 ee 12 
1 


Economy ......-.- 
Far & Murs, No.7.. 


6 Manchester ....... 
64 Merrimack, D. . 
#4 Mallory........ eccee 
7 Oriental 


7 \ Pacific 


64 Sprague’s 
6} \Southbridge........ 
. 6 W ashingtun 
. 54 Windsor, fancy 
CORSET JEANS. 

8 Kearsarge sateen. 
8&4 Lawrence 
6] Naumkeag sateen 
fi} Pepperell.......-. 
74 Rockport ....-.0 
8 


STRIPES 
American ..... 93@10 
Amoskeag. ..11 (@114 Otis BB........ 
fancy —(a124 Thorndike A. abe 24 
Columbian.... —(@ 9% 
Hamilton ..... —@Il2 Uneneelilie A. . 94@10 
TICKINGS. 
iit, Methuen, AA.. 
ASA... 


. 


ty Swift River 
7 Thorndike, 8 


1: if York 
12 
184) 


.154 York 


XXX brn. 154 Warren AXA 
Otis er BB 
od HAMS. 
11 Manchester .. 
104 Mohawk 
10 Renfrew 
103 W hite M’f’gCo. i 103) 


12 |Prodi 
123 "York, 








FOR SALE BY 
A. T. STEWART & CO 


CONSTABLE & CO. 





iN. 
SOLOMON’S SONS. 








[September 29, 1881 
AWE HAVE NOW ON EXHIBITION 


an Extraordinary re of 


Th ra 


% from the Leading Looms of Europe and 


All Gradesand Qualities. 


We have never presented so large 
and attractive a variety of 


Rich and Elegant 


NOVELTIES 


in Silk, Silk-and-Wool, 
and All-Wool Manufactures 


as now offered for inspection. 


AAT Sema 


Broadway, 4th Ave., 9th & (Oth Sts. 





73 Nashua, fineO.. 
R. 





Lewiston AA.. oa 









‘Palmer 
15 Pearl River 
Pemberton, eae 


Simpson, Cravrord & Dimpeos, 


19th Street and Sixth Ave., 


NEW YORK, 
HAVE NOW READY THEIR NEW 


SPRING and SUMMER CATALOGUE 


FOR 1881, 
representing the following different departments: 
Silks, Dress Goods, Hosiery and Gloves, 
Furnishing Goods, 
Housekeeping Goods, Dress Trimmings, 
Laces, Notions, Ribbons, Fancy Geods, Mil- 
LADIES’ AND CHILDREN’S FINE 
MUSLIN UNDERWEAR, N 
CHILDREN’S IMPORTED AND DOMES- 
TIC COSTUMES, Dolmans and Wraps, 
maate and Shoes, etc., ete. 
of mae above will be sent to an 

to any person sending t 


"Simpson, Crawford & Simpson, 


Cor. Sixth Ave. and 19th Street, 
NEW YORK. 














cKs —_—— q 
aa Yo 3-4 New Terms for 1881 


see page 31. 


ASHION DRAPERY 


Is the cheapest and most elegant fabric for curtain draperies. 


~ |Price 90 cts. a Yard. \ana by ail First- 


ib inches wide; Satinfinish both|c’4ss Dealers 
TAREERY & CO. = mes very heavy ; nen of pont throughout the 
ons 1 mode shades; su 

broiler for table or p 
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- HAY AND STRAW. 
R, H, MACY & 00, A eekly Market Heview, Seipping, per 100 Ibs........... — 60 @ — 65 
(For the week ending, Friday, September 284, 1881.) ey a re 10 @ —% 
14th Street, Sih Aru, and 188 Saw.” —— Oat Straw. « « 1 40 @ — 50 


Long Rye Straw, “ - --— 70 @ — 75 





GROCERS’ WHOLESALE MARKET. oo I ae 






































































SPECIAL ANNOUNCEMENT. Short Rye Straw, “ 
ON MONDAY, SEPT. 19Tu, WE SHALL OPEN 4 4 
MPLETE LINE OF THE GENUINE COFFEE. 
“C J. BONNET Rio, Good, Ordinary, to Choice........ 9 @133q COUNTRY PRODUCE MARKET 
vil ye Santos, Choice to Beat......... OAR EN 94@14 > 
BL ACK DRESS SILKS, Recon cane cocanaunagdnns vee + --149@16 NEW BUTTER. 
Piber: sccededveses-eeeseusees 4 = State Creamery, fair to choice.........26 @84 

COMPRISING 15 QU: LITIES, AT 20, PE CENT. ce cccccccccccccccce coccecel! @14 Bi State Dairy, pails and tubs...... Saif: = 

SSP ibe SUI bo BetsSOUD IM teeayn oo “III id [Metre Dat: Pape Suenos "ag 

No 1 corns usual price 61.35 TEA Western. Dairy, choice to fancy.......20 @24 
3, 1.44 “ Ts B — 20 @s0 Western, Factory, fair to choice....... 16 @19 
“ 4, 1.56 . 2.00 BOW. 00 o ccccces cocccccccccocces eseee aii 

THE OTHER NUMBERS PROPORTIONATELY LOW. Young Hyson............ -.eeeees --.-15 @20 CHEESE. 

THE UNIVERSAL REPUTATION OF THE MAN BN ooisesus S0sesccecessesseeacs 15 @87 HBState, Factory, fine.............. coveee @18 
PACTURER IS SUFFICIENT GUARANTY FOR THEME Gunpowder...........2.. seseeeees "97 @80 BBGood to prime.............06..0000 .- 12 (@125 

DU RADILITY sea inn alacant eect: ~~ 5 Fair to good. ‘4 si . ececcccede aenessees 11 @12 

. Ohio factory, flat fine...... corsccccecsds @I1IBE 
SUGAR. Flat, good to prime......ce..eeseeeeee 10,@114 
Raw.—Fair to prime...... ....... wees 73@ SIMMESKimmed creamery.............0000-- 4@7 
PEND.—Out LOR. .... ccc cccccses aR. Full-skimmed factory...... scoccccccee B@ 4 
5 Sr eCeerrerr er EGGS 
5 O NW E & ee RE REE ate 10}@10) Long Island New Jersey, aud near-by 2244233 
Warrn.—Standard A.................. State and Pennsvivama............... 224@234 
ILLUSTRATED QUARTERLY © Western and Canadian............... 214(@22 
Yartow.—Coffee C.......ccccccsccree LARD. 
BAZAR. Sr cccintoconade 7 Western, per 11D. -..0 18 240 — 
MOLASSES. jj  [BBCItY.....-.ceeeercceeececccecees 12 25 «@12 30 
Price, 15 Conte per Number. Bs ibs knadinieenetnnedon ee A ee Ae eee sone _ 
Will be issned on or about the 15th of September, CN 2 ici achaeanmmnainaenn .33 @88 DRESSED POULTRY. 

1831, containing a full descriptive account of the GrOCETY ... 1 eevee cece cece esess Turkeys. dry picked............ — 16 @— 18 

INCOMING FASHIONS, Illustrated, UNG MEOD. coc ccecceseccccsccecccasecs = @52 Spring Chickens, Philadelphia..— 18 @— 19 

HOME DECORATIONS, Illustrated, New Orleans .......--+++sseesererees @58 Pag Fowls. Jersey..-...-....00-20005 — 16 @— 17 

YOUNG FOLKS’ COLUMN, Ifustrated, FISH. f — and Western..... — 13 @— 14 

STORIES BY EMINENT AUTHORS, Illus-BGeorge’s Cod (new) per atl....- 525 @ —~ — FaDucks.........-cseereeeeeeeeeee - 8G-— 

trated, Grand Bank Cod.............+. 400 @—— VEGETABLES. 

COOKING RECEIPTS, Etc., Etc. Mackerel, No. 1, Mass......... 20 00 @ — — —— 8 75 @ti 00 
Matled, postage paid, price 50 cents per year. Mackerel, No. 2, Mass......... 6 50 @ 7 00 Bi cocumbers. L. L., per 100.-.-.-.— 60 @— 80 
Special inducements to Clubs. Send for terms and ere: — Mase......... 5 . , ei 5 Tomatoes, L. I., per basket. —50@ 60 

st of premiums, ete. Fe Gee manersssseeee sue a Onions, per bbl......2...+ 225 @ 2% 

String Beans, L.I., per bag...... 1 25 1 50 

Oo. JONES, Publisher, anne. eet Potatoes 3 bbl menkenue 8 75 e 4 00 
Turk’s Islands, per bush....... 80 @ 81 ; b 00 @ 1 KK 

175 Eighth Avenue, New York. Mediterranean............. 8 @ 95 Ig eets. L. 1., per 100 bunches.... 1 00 @ 1 50 

- —— Liverpool, Fine, Ashton’s. eS #2 50 Cabbage, L. I., per Ser 6 00 @10 00 

5 Eisorpecl, Fine. Higgine’s abe ——@ 24 ag a and L. I., bbl. a 4 e ; 00 

ie. Stale gg Plant, per bbl........ ( 25 

pavenpoct, Fine, Pamesn....... = 3° Turnips, White, per 100 bunches. 8 00 @ 4 00 

Y 7h Py 1 Liverpool, Fine, jet eng. ea - : = @ 1% furnips, Russia, per bbl......... 1 00 @ 1 50 
JELEBRATED FABRICS, Sq verpoct, Fine, other brands. . @ 110 Bipotatoes, new, L. 1. perbbi..... 2 50 @ 2 75 
Potatoes, new, Jersey, per bbl.. 2 00 @ 2 50 





IN DRAP D’ETES, 
CASHMERES, 
MERINOS, 
AND FANCY GOODS, . frrocs: 


DOMESTIC GREEN FROIT. 
Peaches, Jersey, choice, p. b’sk’t$1 00 @$1 75 
Peaches, Up River, perbasket... 2 00 @ 8 00 
Grapes, Concord, Up River, p. ib 84 , 
Grapes, State Delawares, per Ib.. 


GENERAL MARKET. 





FLOUR. MEAL, Ero. 































8 
Sour Extras......-.+- +e++ 84:00 @ $5 75 Bl pinms, Norfolk,damson, per bbl. 6 00 @ 6 8 
CHAS. C. LANDON & C0 NO. 2... .0seseseeeeeee +++ 410 @ 4 70 Bi pinms, Green Gage, perbbl...... 9 00 @10 00 
") Superfine Spring..........- 520 @ 5 60 Apples, Orange Pippin, double 
_SUCCESSORS TO BENKARD, HUTTON & Co. State Extra Brands...... - 605 @ 610 ead. RE DEE sina ceseessarcess @ 2 25 
Western Spring Wheat Ex 610 @ 615 Banja, Orange Pippin single . 
RBA Re ISIA AY Minnesota Clear.......... 750@ 78 om nese ~ lati ae 1 75 @ 200 
FLOWER CO Minnesota Straight.,...... 700 @ 815 Mar cies, Fall Pippin, per bbl... 173 @ 200 
"| Spring Wheat Patents. .... 675 @ 9 2% Beavpies, Maiden lush, per bbl...— 75 @ 1 00 
IMPORTERS, inter Wheat Seconds... 6 50 @ 6 70 BNutmeg Melons, Hackensack... 2 50 @ 8 50 
8 Went 14th st., ® Rue, de Clery, Ex. Amber. Ind.,O., Mich. 7 30 @ 7 50 Bipears cooking, per bbl......... 1 00 @ 1 50 
NEW VORK, _— Ohto Round Hoop Extra.. 6 60 @ 6 70 Bilpears, Bartlett, per bbl......... 5 00 @ 6 50 
GRAND FALL OPENING Double Extras Obio. tnd. 7° @ 7% DOMESTIC DRIED FRUIT. 

. ‘ > tai , t. Louis Fancy dee y Z 50 Apples, Sliced, State. ........... @— 7 
WEDNESDAY AND THURSDAY NEXT. Bt. Louts Double Extras.. 7 60 @ 770 PaPesches, Peeled. asenaieul = o'g- 28 
French Pattern Hats and Bonnets. &t. Louis Triple Extras.... 775 @ 8 00 Peaches, U oe. 8 
yiowere. Feathers, and Millinery. Genessee Extra Brands... 7 25 @ 7 50 BMBlackberries.. 

partment. r 
Present your card at the Millinery Parlor. Winter Wheat. Patents... 745 @ 9 50 CATT LE MARKET. 
___1. LOWENSTEIN, Proprietor. White Wheat, Michigan... 7 25 @ 7 50 —. is 
FASHIONABLE re See 450 @ 4% Me (ity Dressed... eee HO OF 
we egal Sais te r Western Dressed..............— ™%@— 
Balt., ‘Alex. Georgetown. 555 @ 590 itsve Sueer- 
r § Richmond Family..,...... 7 60 @ 800 Sa — B31@— 6 
: - ge 590 @ 615 MeLtve Lamas: 
LARGEST STOCK WMO. coerce eee sep aisha res } = arr coeee 5@— 
’ Pennevivania ............. 620@ 62 DRessep CALves 
GREATEST VARIETY, CoRN MEAL: Jersey prime — 5@— 
LOWEST PRICES IN THE CITY. Western ....... pseeset ea - 8320@ 8% Dattoredik ks tend ees a 4 ed 4 
LARGE LINES OF AXMINSTER, from 81,75 per yd. Brandywine ........ .. 8385@ 390 weCaLvss: = ” 3 
LARGE LINES OF WILTONS, from $1.75 per yard. Pe SN ccs céccensces 875 @ —- — “Mount Holly, choice —--— @-—— 
LARGE LINES OF ENGLISH VELVETS, IN RARE GRAIN State fran ; peecedand — 6@-—- 9 
AND MELLOW COLORINGS, % AND 64 WIDE. a. . . Hocs, Dressed: 
from $1.50 per yard Whit #1 State, per 100 Ibs ksase cccese +86 00 @ 7 OO 
It isan admitted fact that nothing but a Wilton a io. _— witwalabtcdtih Sebatinis aes, * © Wiscecgcccsccs 8 50 @ 9 00 
will equal them for wear and durability. These goods Red Wint . Liv, State, euae 100 Ibs.. 6 81 @ 7 25 
are to be found exclusively at this establishment. ed Wio er. Sill aici an 
Coun : 
1,000 PIECES OF 
ee enwaee GUANO AND D FERTILIZERS. 


ENGLISH BRUSSELS CARPET,M Xctor 00000. @ = iy Per tox, 























" White. No. 2.. — %@ 87 BeSoluble Pacific Guano........ -.8— — @4 00 
at 75 cents per yard ; former price, $1,25. Oats: Listers’ Stand. Superphes hate, -B7 00 @40 00 
a CLOSE. OUT QUICKLY, erecent purchase of an Ww : Ammoniated Dis’d Bone .82 00 @a5 00 
" ‘ GOODS, bite ........ se eeeesseceee — 55 @ — 5% “ 8. Ph 

LACE CURTAINS, ste will te offered at about 50 Chicago ee Ee. U. hosphate........ -29 00 50 
cents on a dollar, consisting of a we RUEE LESSEE TES ng 8@ * Ground Bone.. ----3) 00 @88 50 
RAW SILKS, JUTES, SATEENS, CRETONNES, Ero. ary, Teetet so ceeeesescos — 8 @ — 433 “ Crescent Bone...........29 00 @31 00 
Rre. ‘* Potato Fertilizer........ 45 00 00 
S h e if EE eee coe og 1 OF 108 *“* Tobacco Fertilizer....... 47 00 @50 00 
app Pennsylvania.............. —-—-@- — “ Buckwheat Fertilizer. ...82 00 @85 00 

9 Suane: spoeiathton, ena ee oh order: 

‘ estead Su osphate 
Nos. 189 and 191 Sixth Ave., Mediums........+.+. seeveee $2 @ BW (Mieuigan Carbon Works) 40 00 
_____—s—s CORNER 13th STREET. —" alin hl hb Dn 32% @ — 5, fg Homestead Tobacco Grower 
a DB cccccse scccccccecccoccs 8 Wa 8 25 (Michigan Carbon Works) 60 00 
Pas: - Banner Raw Bone Flour 

Green, 1880, ® bush........ 160 @ 1 65 (Michigan Carbon Works) 45 00 

Southern Black Eye, .) z = Matfield Fertilizers (in lots less 
SUCCESSORS TO bush. bag. . cm — Om—— se eres cenniices , 4 

Matfield Fertilizers (car-load lots 

STEWART = co. PROVISIONS. Baugh’s Raw Bone Superphos- 
PoRK: phate, per 2,000 Ibs......... 85 00 


Mess, New..... pode come .$20 00 @ Baugh’s Twenty five Dollar Phos- 
2 


Extra Prime.......... ---- 1650@ mnpes phate, per 2,000 Ibs......... 25 00 
Prime Mess............... 38 30 @ — — Baugh’s Warranted Pure Bone 
Family peeoe-e0 maeinvoned -210@— — eal, per 2,000 Ibs.......... 85 


















Baugh’s Export vein ” 2,000 » = 

Short Clear ... .......... — 1@ — — titan amnaatnseis conned 1 00 483 00 

OIL CLOTHS, Long Clear.........  .... — 11j}a@ — — 9jAllen’s Phosphate.............. 85 00 @38 00 
Short Rib............ coves — LIG@ — Soluble Marine Guano.......... 45 00 @48 00 

LINO LEUMS MEATs- Guano,Peruv’n, rectified, 9.70p.¢. 68 00 @70 00 

? oer Gooutders ol 5 = te Guano, Standard or } . abel ag pte 

T eer 5 © 

LIGHUMS SS Sc 8 2 Pee a ee eee 

AND $22 00 @$22 50 fi issolved, high 6.18 09 = 

Shae seats 22 00 @ 23 00 srman Potash Salts, ainit..... 750 @ 7 7% 

UPHOLSTERY Goods ~~ -itaiaileaaaehrainioabe ere 23 00 @ 24 00 La Plaster, per ton (2,000 Ibs.)...... 730 @ 8 00 

‘ jSSIEIILIIINIIIIIS 22 00 c@ ot @o fpMuiate of Potash (80 p.e.j,per 9. 

74 Fulton and 0%, 6, and 97 Hensy Sts,, - 24.90 @ % 00 Hlsaipnate of Aimmonis, per 2001s. 4 ig 4 50 
BROOKLYN, N. . ** 883 00 @ 35 00 — ood, per unit se eeesenees 340 8 45 
Draggets,, Mattings. Rugs, Stair-rods, sneer nay: sAronagse- = 5 @ #1 oo at® taeet rt ae 44@54 cents for Pot 
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Insurance, 
NON-FORFEITURE LAWS. 


Every state has an undoubted right to 
pass laws regulating the forfeiture of life 
policies issued by its own companies. If 
such Jaws be founded on just and equitable 
principles, they may be productive of much 
good. If, however, every state claims the 
right to pass non-forfeiture laws which 
shall apply to outside companies doing 
business within its borders, great evils may 
result. The allowance which should be 
made to the holder of a lapsed policy is one 
which admits of wide differences of opin- 
ion, both as to its amount and the mode of 
application. Some hold that it should be 
paid in cash; some that it should be ap- 
plied to the purchase of a paid-up policy 
for a reduced amount, payable according 
to the terms of the original policy; others 
hold that the value, when computed, 
should be applied to extending the insur- 
ance for the full amount of the original 
policy, for such a period as it will pay for 
ata fair rate. In view of these differing 
opinions, it happens that no two states have 
adopted the same laws regarding the deter- 
mination of values in case of forfeited 
policies, and the rules applied by the vari- 
ous companies to their own policies, in the 
absence of any legal requirement, differ as 
widely as do the laws passed by the several 
states. Unless all of the members of a 
mutual company are treated according to 
the same general rules, there can be no 


mmequity; and if, owing to conflicting legisla- 


tion, acompany finds itself obliged to apply 
different rules to such of its members as 
happen to live in different localities, it will 
become impossible to conduct the business 
upon just and equitable principles unless 
each company restricts its operations to the 
limits of its own state. 

California passed a law in 1874 regulating 
forfeitures, which by its terms applied to 
companies of other states; but the laws have 
recently been modified, so as to relate only 
to home companies. Missouri has now 
a law which applies to all companies doing 
business therein. But this law has not yet be- 
come operative, for the reason that it applies 
only to policies on which two years’ premi- 
ums have been paid and it is still less than 
two years since the law went into effect. 
No other state has attempted to pass non- 
forfeiture laws applicable to companies of 
other states; but the courts of Massachu- 
setts have in several instances decided that 
alaw passed in 1872 forthe purpose of 
subjecting co-operative insurance societies 
of other states to the action of the same 
laws as legitimate insurance companies 
bas rendered all policies issued upon the 
lives of residents of that state subject to 
the same laws regarding non-forfeiture as 
are policies issued by Massachusetts com- 


panies. 
In 1861 Massachusetts passed a non-for- 


feiture Jaw, which provided that no policy 
thereafter issued by any company chartered 
by that state should be forfeited by non- 
payment of premium, anything in the policy 
to the contrary nothwithstanding. By this 
law, when a policy lapsed, the company was 
obliged to con the insuravce for as 
many years as GMr-fifths of the legal or 
reserve value of the policy at time of 
lapse would pay for. The law of 1872 
aiakeg no reference to the subject of for- 
feitures. Its framers had no idea of its 
ever being construed into a supplement to 
the old law, extending its provisions to 
companies of other states. 

The ingenuity by whieh the courts bave 
tortured the law into a shape so foreign to 
its original purpose illustrates the prevail- 
ing tendency of our legal tribuaalsto decide 
adversely to insurance companies upon thé 
flimsiest of pretexts. In December, 1875, 
the Charter Oak Life Insurance Company, 
of Hartford, Conn., issued a policy for $2,- 
500 upon the life of Nathaniel W. Holmes, 
a resident of Massachusetts. But two pre- 
miums were paid, and the policy lapsed, ac- 
cording to its terms, in December, 1877. 
Mr. Holmes died in May, 1879, within the 
period for which the insurance would have 
been continued if the policy had been issued 
by a Massachusettscompany. Mrs. Holmes 
brought suit) against: the Company for the 
full amount of the policy, claiming that 
the statute of 1872 was applicable tober 
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case and that by virtue of that law the 
Company was bound to pay the policy. 
The Superior Court of Massachusetts de 
cided in her favor, and the case was then 
appealed to the Supreme Court of the same 
state, The following is an abstract of the 
opinion of the higher court. 

It was held in Morris rs. Penn Mutuat 
Life Ins. Co. (120 Mass , 508) that by the 
statute of 1872 the provisions of the statute 
of 1861 were extended to foreign life insur- 
anee companies doing business in Massa- 
The of that decision, 
eo far as it affects the case at bar, is that 
all policies of 


chusetts substance 


insurance issued by such 
foreign companies to persons resident in 
Massachusetts are subject to the provisions 
of the 


ness in 


last-named statute. By doing busi-' 
the terms pre- 
appointment of 


agents to accent service of process and in 


Massachusetts on 
scribed by statute as to the 


other particulars, the Company accepted for 
itself und agreed to he 
provisions of statutes relating to the busi- 


ness of foreign companies done in Massa-} 


chusetts or with persons resident in that 
state. All insurance there-§ 
after made with such residents were subject! 
to the terms of the 


contracts of 


fact 
As the policy in question was subject to the} 
provisions of the statute of 1861, and as 
the net value of the policy was sufficient, 
according to that law, to keep the policy inj 
force until after the death of the insured,] 
the plaintiff was entitled to recover. The 
ruling of the was held to be 
correct and the judgment affirmed. 

The statute ef 1872, which is thus held 
to extend the provisions of the non-forfeit- 
ure laws of 1861 to companies of other 
states, was not designed to have any such 
effect. The commissioner 
whose efforts the passage of the bill was 
mainly due had no such end in view and 
fairly laughs at the construction now put 
upon it by the courts. To prove that the 


made in 


lower court 


insurance 


legislature had no such intention, it is only & 


necessary to sav that in 1880 the non-for- 
feiture laws of Massachusetts were recon- 
aidered, without the slightest reference to 
the statute of 1872; and «a new rule was 
adopted for the allowance of surrender val- 
which, however, like the old law of 
1861, was made applicable only to Massa. 
chusetts companies. If, according to the 
statute of 1872, the non-forfeiture law of 
1861 is extended to outside companies, then, 
by the same process of reasoning, the new 


nes, 


law of 1880 is also applicable to companies 
of other states, although by its terms it is 
expressly limited in its operation to home 
companies, This is manifestly absurd, 
The decision of the court above referred 
to is, in fact, a legal curiosity and is a 
atartling illustration of the 
which attend 
law. 


the administration of the# 
The statute of 1872 simply provides 
that all corporations or associations doing 
business in Massachusetts involving an in- 
surance or pledge for the payment of an- 
nuities or endowments, or for the payment 
of moneys to the representives of policy or 
certificate-holders or members, shall 
deemed to life insurance companies 
within the meaning of laws relating to 


be 













subject ‘to all the} 


statute without refer-' 

. . } 
ence to the question whether they were, in 
Massachusetts or elsewhere.§f 


to 















uncertainties 


be § 


THE INDEPENDENT 


of the insurance, the manner of payment, 
mand the amount of the annual, semi- 
annual, or quarterly premiums, or which 
shall provide for the payment 
the policy by 
viving members, nor except in accordance 
ing the business of life inurance. This 
law did notin any way bear upon legiti- 
imate life insurance companies, 
were in perfect harmony with its provi- 
sions before its passage as a law. If they 
had not been in such conformity, they 
would have been excluded from the state 
Bunder the The new law related 
solely to so-called co-operative companies, 
excluding tiem from the state. This view 
is that which has always been taken of the 
matter by the insurance department and 
by all insurance men in Massachusetts, 
and yet the courts, directly against the let- 
ter, spirit. and iutention of the law, decide 
that it effects a revolution in the general 
non-forfeiture laws of the state, making a 
precedent which, if followed by the other 
states throughout the Union, would result 


old laws 


equity in the management of every com- 
pany doing a general business. 

It is bad enough to have some thirty dif- 
ferent legislatures constantly grinding out 
laws impeding managers of life companies 
from conducting the business on just and 
equitable principles, without having the 
courts supplement their labors by distort- 
we ing laws into such a shape that their own 
sparents would never recognize them. 





PRESIDENT GARFIELD’'S INSUR- 
ANCE. 


Aspe from the subscription fund for the 
benefit of Mrs. Garfield and some $25,000 
real estate, the President’s widow and 
children will receive $35,000 in the way of 
insurance which the President had effected 
upon his life. He took out a policy for 
$25,000 in the New York Life Insurance 
Company no longer ago than April 23d of 
bthe current year, paying one premium 
thereon. At the time the company consid 
ered him a aplendid risk and would gladly 
‘have insured him for any amount. As soon 
as an administrator of the estate is ap- 
pointed, the company will immediately 
pay the loss, without discount. 
Garfield also took out a policy for $10,000 ia 


Uthe Equitable Life Assurance Society of this] 
to the 


city shortly. after his nomination 


Presidency, the premium of which fell due 


shot. Upon the avnouncement 


for the.amount of the policy to their agent 


I Attorney -Genera! MacVeagh, as the repre- 
fsentative of the family, of the fact. 


| possession. 


Upon entering Williams College, in 1854, 


the policy was allowed to lapse, 


life insurance within the state, and shall 
not make any insurance contract which 
shall not distinctly state therein the amount 













































of. 
assessments made upon sur-% 


with the statutes now or hereafter regulat-j 


for they} 


in the most glaring inconsistencies an: in-§ 





















General} 


and was paid a few days before he was 
of the 
President’s death the Society sent a check 


sin Philadelphia, with instructions to notify 


This 
‘check is now in the Attorney-General’s 


the late President insured his life for $500 
in the Mutual Life of this city, using the 
policy as security fora loan of $500. He 
repaid the loan soon after graduation and ¥ ¢ y. WEMPLE, Vice-Pres't. 
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INSURANCE NOTES. 


Tue State of New York, in the person o 
its superintendent of insurance, is really b 
coming alarmed about its standard for lif 
nsurance reservex. The superintendent 
has net been in office long enough to under- 
stand that this alarm has not spread to the 
insufance companies, for the simple reason 


CONTINENTAL 
(FIRE) INSURANCE CO. 


Orvices (New York, 100 Broadw: 
Continental ’ 7 cor. Court om Mont ue Sts., 
Buildings. ©. 106 Broadway, E. D 


$1,346,195 68 


1,000,000 06 


















Reserve fer iatemeeiitie 
Reserve ample for all other 


Ca pital. 





Spectal Reserve Fund.. SOs. 000 00 
that the compunies have never adopted the Unallotied Supping, =e. : Soonise 74 1,306,135 77 
New York standard. This part of ‘the su- $3,938,719 41 


perintendent’s report is cne of the curiosi-g Deduct fer future Gqctine iis 





‘ , any) in market values...... ___ 50,000 oo 
ties of insurance literature. He calls fora Tetal Cash Assets, January 
revision of the state standards, or, rather, Vet, DSST......... cece ees - $3.888,719 41 








thinks that such a revision may become 
necessary, and says that it will involve an 


DIRECTORS: 


2E0. T. Py ipa President. 
- H. LAMPORT. Vice-President, 


















additional cost for insurance to new policy -9¥sa™vkL D. BABCOCK, SA A. SAWYER, 
lholders. He seems to have confoundediaes B CHITTENDEN, xO Rie 
the cost of insurance, which is regulated % wiitineten chee. 
Bsolely by the mortality and expenses, with rs eS ele 
ithe rate of interest. The ratg of interest + peo eee 
has nothing to do with the cost of insur-j JOHN H. EARLE, 


fance and the margins on interest and load-} 





< CHARL ES A. ‘hoore, 
WM. H.H 
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i 2» 2 ans i i E Wake eR 

jing are more than sufficient to carry insur- ey ARD BAnrin, 

ance at present rates of premium. At the 8. BUCKINGHAM. 

i worst, the lower.rate of interest will merely JACOB WENDELL. 
JNO. SLATE 






AM! f 
HIRAM BAR ° LAWRENCE TURNURE 
B. C. TOWNSEND, Sec. A Agency Dep 

ts 4 PEC K, Secretary. 
CHAS. H. DUTCHER, Sec. Po n 


Dep't. 
M. sY, Sec. ‘Local Dep’t. 
JOHN K. OAKLEY, Generai yy 
F. C. MOORE, Agency Manager. 


NEW ENGLAND 


7 MUTUAL 


LIFE INSURANCE GD. 


OF BOSTON. 


lower the divisible surplus, and it will 
poperate nlike on the new and the old poli-J 
Ecies, but will be felt more by the old, be-j 
Bcause it is on the large reserves that the} 
loss of interest will be most felt. If thef 
rate of interest should ever fall so far be-| 
flow the standards of the companies as to 
Fovercome the margins, premiums on new{ 
business would not save them from bank-i# 
‘ruptey.— Weekly 







































"nderwriter. 


-The Philadelphia agencies of the 
Equitable and the New York Life Insur- 
ince Companies are each making tremen- 
dous strides inthe way of new business, andj 
it is hard to conjecture, at the present writ-iE 
fing, who is ahead. It looks now liken 
case of nip and tuck, with a prospect that 
each will ‘‘ get it” to the extent of $2,500, -} 
000 or $3,000,000 of new insurance —Jns. 
Item. 


Assets .. ++ + © © «© © $15,941,879 40 
Liabilities . . 2 « « «+ « « 13,352,918 8S 


Total Surplus... . . . 82.58%,960 52 
BENJ. F. STEVENS, President. 
JOS. M. GIBBENS, Seoratans. 











FIDELITY AND CASUALTY COMPANY, 
Ne. 187 Broadway, New York. 


INSURAN! cE. 


The Mutual Benefitl: with, ew Wor tate Dear — 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, teeing Lr ~ ya Rw. 





NEWARKE, N. J. 
INCORPORATED 1866. PURELY MUTUAL 
Assets, Jan. let, 1881, as ascertained by 


Examining Commissioners of Mas- 
shusetts, Ohio, and New Jerse; 


's bonds in Surrogates’ Courts ; in 









OFFICERS: 
LEWIS C. GROVER, President. 
JAMES B. PEARSON, Vice-Pres’t. 
Epwarp L. Dosprs, Sec’y. Texo. Macener. Treas. 


MANHATTAN LIFE 


Insurance Company of New York. 


Gives the advantage of the recent New York Non- 
forfeiture Law in its papal 





ESTABLISHED in 1850. i 
SAFE, $1,787,672 Surplus by N. Y. Ins. Dep't Report.} 
RELIABLE, Over $10,000,000 safely invested. 

I State Agents wanted in some of the 


best states. 
Local , ——} wanted in i City and large Town. 
Apply direct to this Company 








nds. to "Bheriffs, and guarantee all bonds 
Cy zoquined,, pyt the courts of this state 
pom ABU ALTY Dl DEPARTMENT. 
Fos r cles tested ag against accidents causing death or 
t i isablin, 
a of applteation am and f full particulars can be ob- 
tained at the office of 
Soden M. M. cipelehe. » President. 
All policies non-forfeitable after second Fon dn’ SAN W. BRIGGS, Vico JO oan hc CRA 
low expenses; larce dividends declared a’ paid Directors. G. G. Williams J Pet. 
every year since organization ; ample tw sur ‘Stranahan, A. B rey s H. BoP as, J. D. Mairs. 
render venues most liberal; losses promptly ad- Barnes, H. A. Hurlburt, Lyman W. Briggs, W. G. tow. 
justed and paid. Charles iA. "s. B. Chittenden, Geom S. Coe, W 
M. Richards. 
Counsel.—Moore & Low. 
FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
181 Broadway, ne York. 
Sapital paid in. gee 
ee a all Habilities mr 2 88 
NET SURPLUS 3 
Total Assets, Jan. ist, Og 28 
B.S, WALCOTT, President. 
t. REMSEN LANE, Vice-Pres’t and Sec’s. 
INS| BA ICE COMPANY. 
(FIRE.) 
Largest Surplus of any Fire Company in the World. 
OFFICE 41 and 43 WALL STREET. 





H. STOKES, Pres't. 


* S$. N. STEBBINS, Actuary. J. L. HALSEY, Sec’y. 





HOME INSURANCE COMPANY OF NEW YORK. 


Office, No. 


119 BROADWAY. 


FIFTY-SIXTH SEMI-ANNUAL STATEMENT, SHOWING: THE CONDITION OF -THE COMPANY ON THE FIRST DAY OF JULY, 1881. 


CASH CAPITAL 
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Reserve for Unpaid Losses 
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\ESH ASSETS... 
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SUM. r ARY 
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HERD IN THE UNITED STATES AVAILABLE FOR THE PAYMENT OF LOSSES BY FIRE AND FOR THE PROTECTION OF POLICYHOLDERS OF FIRE INSURANCE 














I rkiens- 600000-c0 aber ederencencccdapas¥edeneedenseseee Saecesnans $153,277 14 | state and Municipal Bonds (market value).............-.-----+++-+0++ 192,750 00 
Bonds and Mortgages, being First Lien on Real Estate (worth Loans on Stocks, payable on demand (market yee of Collaterals 
680 550) 1 e715 558 00 | $2,459,734). POR ECURU CO OC OO SRCCC ECC COOP OTe EET Pee ee ee o- 865,600 00 
OB SOO BOO). ...-.---- 0+ +00 0erereeseccsceersercesescecsensrccroecscoroers ’ ee Ge Gib Ne i MIE, <<<. ccalercccscten..adodesesdededescouces 59,209 11 
United States Stocks (market value).................. 6.000 cece ee eeee eens 2,029,100 00 | Premiums Uncollected and in hands of Agents...... sai 143,202 17 
Bank and Railroad Stocks and Bonds (market value).........------- ee ee rrr ree opecacorence 51,815 40 
te... nc cocnmcessnecesnnccnin edd dddiabbobbiseinsdssdbunsardinamstibindsssabestcbits staaenes ee hee ee 
T. 8. CREENE ’ A. F. WILLMARTH, Vice-Pres. H 
Wm. L. BIGELOW, | A8*’t See's. J. H. WASHBURN, Secretary. 9: '%.“Weato, 20 Vice-Pres. CHAS. J. MARTIN, President. 


New Yous, July 15th, 1961. 





A Dividend of Five per cent, has been declared, payable on demand, 








Sextember 29, 1881.) THE INDEPENDENT. 


The Twenty-first Annual Statement es BAGE—EXPERIENCE— 


sta ATL ANTIC —CAREFUL MANAGEMENT, 















MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY. 


Sew Tour, Japsanr iru, 1461. 


The Trustees, in Genfermity to the Charter of thé 
Gompany, submit the following Statement of tla 


EQUITABLE 


Life Assurance Society rentomege xem nscetom i. 


OF THE GNITED STAiFs. 


THE 


Raphael YORK LIFE 
3 INSURANCE COMPANY, 
HENRY B. HYDE, President. —- = vo eae Nos, 346 and 348 Broadway, New York 


For the Year Ending Dec. 31st, 1880. 









ei ORGANIZED 1845. 
ai PURELY MUTUAL. 








due or Lapeks Asskrs, Jax. 1st, 
peabenbenedele -eodeicncesnenqneseee’ + 85,980,007 






Thited States and State of New York 
Stock, City, Bank, and other ‘Stocks. 0 58 004 
OU 





























INCOME. Loans, secured | bys stocks tocks apd the Com 1,187 
Reeves: OB aang tr Terste seer eqnones by og phanhin Gaeta bia aceivate. ve fsa Be DIVIDENDS ANNUALLY. 
et profit on Inv estments... oeteBesoece am... , Cash in Bank... oes 
Amount.., avers son. 808888 7 
BURSEMENTS, icies | j i 
by Death and atared Endo _itrpercont-ineamton the outstanding cerinetes lA] QQ Policies in Force. $56,000,000 Paid to Policyholders. 
Ee $2,507,064 84 legal representatives, an and after Tuesday, the first 





a Surrender Values, and An- 


alii tee pT toms sch ca ee HE 9,106,410 oso February next 







Cash Assets, Over $43,000,000. 














piscountea i «mao a paid to the <a peter 000 000 Year| | 0 $8 500 000 
otal eel Se Pelicyhelders.. $4,792,937 : legal representatives, oh and after Tuesday, the first Surplus, Over $9, 0 ' . ear y ncome, ver ’ ’ . 
Se eenemaebeene os 0 of February next, from which date all interest there- ——— 


see teertcerere 


on will cease. The certificates to be produced at the 
time of payment and canceled. 
4 dividend of forty per cent. is declared on the net 
earned premiums of the Company for the year end- 
ing 81st December, 1890, for which certificates will be 
issued om and after Tuesday, the third of May next. 
By erder of the Board. 

J. H. CHAPMAN, Seoretaty 


TR eo t 


THE NEW YORK LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY has been doing business fon 
thirty-six years, and offers to those desiring Life Insurance a COMBINATION OF ADVANTA- 
GES which only long experience, a large and well-established business, and carefully perfected 
plays and methods can afford. Among these advantages are: 

(1.) The Absolute Security of its Policies. 


(24) Insurance at Low Cost. 



































ASSETS, 


Bonds ane Deeg <= meg becasocedabesteteeoees 99,068,476 5 
United ic nccasnccnunasanescece 2,513,501 
State Stocks. ooity Stocks, and Stocks 

anthort by the laws of the State of 




















teens wecured by Bonds and wicks. $000,908 & (3.) Liberal aud Equitable Dealing. 
Real Estate im New York and Boston 
nS er 4. ae Death-claime Paid, 1845—1880.........sseceeeeceeeceseees $22,420,204 
esitories, om interest and im transit acne re P Dividends and Return Premiums Paid, 1845—1880........ - 30,577,285 
Due. from Agents oa sevouini of Fre JANES LOW Es i Puieinass, Endowments and Annuities Paid, 1845—1880.............. 3,640,665 
SHOUTED . cocccccccvccccccscovcccnccccceccses sf ee ee 
os c00.5ia Ca A, A RAVER Baer ‘ whe Total Paid Policyholders to Jan. Ist, 1881.......$56,638,154 
Market value @f Stecksen@Bonésover |. Ait 2 bETO Amount held for Policyholders, Jap. 1st, 1831............ 43,183,934 
Prem +t tone dn end tm presets Of cola ise. Total Paid and Held..............+. ee $09,822,088 
ee mm sAvance 100,900 og ROY Total Received trom Policybolders ...... A SAILS A 91,881,354 
Deferred Premiums................000000- 650,550 THOMAS ¥. YOUNGS, — 
; DEGR > 
en eae ior ee Seadiah 
serve for re jurance ' 
pe aoe sm 908 ret Notable and Significant Points 


W. H. H. MOORE, 2d Vice-Pree't. 
yg Ee oe A. A. RAVEN, Bd Vice Pres’t. 






= IN THE THIRTY-SIXTH ANNUAL REPORT OF THE 
TNITE) CTATRS New York Life Insurance Co. 








Risks Assumed in 1880....635,170,805 
Riske Outstanding.......... 177,597,703 


Vrom the undivided surplus reversionary dividends 




















































pee lane eng pt on settlement of next an . Increase in Gross Assets in 1880................... $1,186,982 15 
The tion of the p thet antes on been Life Insurance Company, Increase in Premium Incomeé.............¢++-ss+0 643,794 41 
peoeetn ~¥ American aay ag Table, the legal Nes. 261, 262, 263, and 264 Breadway Increase in Intérest Income............... eeccccce ° 284,238 84 
G. YFRTLLIPS, waite pount Dayo Increase in Surplus at 4 per Cent........ EAL 1,174,725 51 
& CISH,' § ACTUABIES. 1850. 
— Incresse in Surplus at 4 PC ictinetwedinrese 2,000,000 00 
CASH ASSETS, . 1” i 
We, the undersigned, have, in person, carefully ex- Increase in New Policies Issued.................+- 1,422 
amined the s and ted and examined in $5, 1 41 9224.47. Increase in New Insurance Issued................. 5,131,806 00 
detail the assets of the Society, and certify that the ‘ 
foregoing statement thereof 1s correct. ote Beet beeen Y*s Company are Increase in Policies im Force............-.--++000+ 2,843 
. BENNINGTON F, Ranpoura, L ro EROROMICRL : Nand Increase in Insurance in Force...........- stewanie 8,309,153 00 
ete patel p wong ha bm gaa All Forms of Life and Endowment Policies Isewed, Interest Receipts, 1880...............0.cseecseeeees 2,317,888 84 
Special Committee of the Board of Directors, ap T. H. BROSNAN, President, Paid Losses by Death, 1880...............seeeeeee 1,731,721 37 
png Ste £0 exh net. FRALEION, ry RpoRD, eae . 

BOARD OF DIRECTORS, 18265. 1881, Having always been a purely Mutual Company, policyholders receive their insurance at 
qoney 8. organ, john A. Stewart, THE PENN SYLV AN | A actual current cost, and its age, strength, prosperity, and economical management combine to 
Heury A. Hakbus, Rott Lenox r Kennedy, FIRE INSURANCE co reduce that cost to the minimum. The Company is conducted in the interests of policyholders 
Wiflikm 1 Foes. © nee ae Willits. OF PHILADELPHIA ” alone. In the decision of questions involving their rights, the invariable rule is to consider not 
Gar Hanay. ecteem, Sante ; Cash Capital................ $100,000 oofm™te technical legality of the claim alone, but also its real justice. 

Feary we ts Lambert, E Boudinogcolt, Reinsurance and all Lia- sonnee- al The non-forfejture system of policies originated with this Qympany in 1860 and has since 
lesan George W.Carleton, [ee UDNMUIES..........-.eeseeeee F 
peer 6% ell. Gooe G1 Kellogs,” eer RES 884,869 O1 O1me been adopted—though sometimes in questionable forms—by al] other companies. This feature 
A. C es W. Whitew J. McCoo! cewright $2,131,038 7F ~ saves millions of ag sighs Beers Bd ae ga wage on bee bes — = ine 
. . , C' 
James M. Halsted, Stephen Faittps, JOHN DEVEREUX, Presidents eee" Primarily to the . —s nt se eatiaientinere a 
Bawacd We fambert, Charles g,fandos, JOHN L. THOMSON, Secretary. NEW YORK LIFE, secures safety to the Company (without which aj] interests are jeopardized) 
Ainason Teak Alezapder P iret —————————= and justice to the insured. 
ibe Oat, 7. De W a itt ag r HE CONTINENTAL The “¢ TONTINE INVESTMENT POLICY” of the NEW YORK LIFE INSURANCE 
mol Peeters LIFE } th test ber of advantages obtainabl 
emry \A Patter, William Aigzan der, : a nowranes Gee OMPANY “ee in one form the greatest num tages nable in a Life 

: / “ dt Ls OF HARTFORD Ml[nsurance Policy. 

AMES W. AUSXANDSER, Vice-President. aN * / WA ; Comm, ee 

SAMUEL BORROWE, £4 Vice-President. “SO faa? ASSETS, TRUSTEES: 

alae Metin 4 a $3,423,783.16 o 
& W. LAMBERT, M.D., EDWARD CURTIS, M.D. | 4 ! SURPLUB, MORRIS FRANELIN, H. B. CLAFLIN, WM. H. APPLETON, 
E,W. SCOTT, Superintendent af Agenctes. a. £370/602-¢1- H- ROBERT B. COLLINS, JOHN MAIRS, 8. 8. FISHER, 
President. WILLIAM BARTON, GEORGE A. OSGOOD, R. SUYDAM GRANT, 
NOT i CE. JOHN M. FURMAN, _ ALEXANDER STUDWELL, CHARLES WRIGHT, 
BENRY TUCK, HENRY BOWERS, EDWARD MARTIN, 
WILLLAM A. BOOTH, LOOMIS L. WHITE, DAVID DOWS, 


The Equitable Life Assurance Society WILLIAM EERS. 
having declared its policies over three 1881. aian 


in ft be ° ’ . 
cnnomnecs that oll sutb thosatestchts pet MASSACHUSETTS Lo) penaphatnanetpepen MORRIS FRANKLIN, 


icies wi] be paid at maturity, without rebate LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, D. O’DELL, Superintendent of Agencies. resident. 


ef interest, immediately after the receipt at OF SPRINGFIELD, MASS. CHAS, HT, M.D.,  edical Examiners. WILLIAM H. BERS, 


the Society's office in New York of sgtisfac. HENE’ LD. ices Presid 
tory proofs of death, together with a valid and : — — 


Gatisfactory discharge from the parties in in- 
terest, snd without requiring any delay, even 
for sixty cr ninety days, as has been the cus- 


tom ny and is still usual with other 





Sy 
Agencies and Offices in the Principal Cities of the World. 


ANTED. ae saad Saeed 
JOHN A. HALL, Sec prmation a4 tq Amencias -r Insurance promptly given on application, 


HIN B. PENDERGAST, Supt of Agencies. 
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when questioned by Mrs. Ford. ‘‘There—bred infirmities. Now, Mrs. Revere had 
ain’t nothing earned but what ] earo,” sheg™mnever been {ll or nervous in ber life. She 
said. “My husband’s been out of work alwas always proudly composed and clear- 
long time.” Mrs. Ford bought a dozen offMheaded. She had observed illness among 
the iron-holders. She did not want to ask@™lauguid ladies of her own class; but where 
this woman to her pew, but her conscienéegegdid she get the toleration she showed for 
was pricking her. ‘‘Do you go to churchggit in Euphrasia? 
anywhere?” she asked. It is, perhaps, easierto understand why 
‘Ido when my husband feels like it. Mjthe latter, who was loftily determined not 
He doesn’t like to go alone.” to be looked down upon, was made bappy 
‘* But do you go anywhere in particular?”{mby condescension from Mrs. Revere. She 
“No. We don’t always have clothes tef#had a keen relish for a true lady, and 
” owned herself willing to yield to the claims 
of such an one. She was confident that 
Mrs. Revere was such an one, though she 
nevér wore ear-rings and sometimes ap- 
peared in the shop with surprisingly thick 
boots and short skirts. Miss Blaine went 
on Christmas and Easter days to the Epis- 
copal church. Though ours was of 
another denomination, she was much 
pleased to be asked to sit with Mrs. Revere. 
In the singing at our church we make a 
compromise ‘between cultured taste and 
primitive ideas of worship. The first hymn 
is sung by the congregation, standing; the 
second is performed by the choir. Now, 
with the first note of that first hymn there 
rose above the chorus of the multitude a 
strange, new voice. How shall I describe 
that voice? It was high and nasal; it was 
at once weird and vulgar, shrill and volu- 
minous; it was pervasive; it was discord- 
ant. The wail of fetish wershipers in 
Ethiopian woods, the chant of slaves at a 
midnight camp-meeting, the shout of an 
American Sunday-school scholar exercised 
on ‘* Gospel Hymns,” the quaver of a far- 
off admirer of Miss Kellogg—there were 
hints of all these in that indescribable 
voice; and when and where any one of 
them would predominate might not be 
safely foretold. 
This voice was Rupertina’s. Mrs. Leslie 
was not musical. She was surprised that 
such a volume of melody should rise from 
her pew. Otherwise, she thought nothing 
of it. 
But Mrs. Revere, as I have told you, had 
a fastidious taste. When this voice struck 
upon her ear, she started and shivered: 
She turned hot and cold in a minute, She 
was horrified; she was ashamed; she was 
angry. She sat down, at last, utterly dis- 
comfited. She had bad one fear in her 
childbood. It was of that gauzy-winged 
dragon-fly that darts over Summer ponds 
and is known to New England children as 
the ‘‘ Devil's darning-needle.” She had 
been told it would go in at one ear aud cut 
at the other; and often in her infancy she 
had waked from a nightmare, dreaming 
that this swift, malicious insect was chas- 
supplies her guests with hymn-books andgming her. Now she said, as she really 
tries to fix her thoughts upon the service. trembled before Rupertina’s relentless 
The prayer of invocation is over and thegmvoice: ‘‘It is the Devil's darning-needle.” 
first hymn is being read, when the sweep of Yes, truly, dear Pauline Revere, it is 
silk skirts and rattle of bugle fringes alonggmfor you the devil’s darning-needle; and his 
the broad aisle announces the arrival of an-ggtools mend nothing, they only pierce and 
other stranger. She is piloted by the soft-—™mdestroy. And there are a pair of keen, 
shoed sexton, who throws open for her thegmdark eyes in Deacon Hart's pew, that are 
door of Mrs. Revere’s pew. Mrs. Revere is agg watching your flush and your frown and 
lady of aristocratic connections, of elegant@jyour petulant down-sitting, and their own- 
tastes, and fine musical culture. She is,f™er is saying to himself, in irony: ‘ This is 
withal, a sincere Christian and she also has[mgthe way these Christians sing the praises 
wished to take somebody by the hand. Shegmof God in unity.” 
does a great deal of elaborate and beautiful But the hymn was over, at last, and the 
fancy work, and in the frequent purchasefm™ minister, with extended hands, called the 
mof patterns and materials has entered into™people to prayer. Euphrasia Blaine bent 
friendly intercourse with the young womanggber head, with the rest; but certain oppreas- 
who sells them. Hobnobbing over crewels,M™ive feelings interfered with her devotions. 


Without money or friends, fo 
to seek help from strangers, he had looked 
to a minister as the one most likely to give 
it. The pastor gave him a note to a hum- 
ble, kind-hearted woman in the parish, who 
would know how to give the help needed, 
and promised to visit the house in a few 
hours. He will never forget the destitution 
he found there—the cold and confusion of 
the poor rooms; the ragged little ones, hud 
dled round their father upon an old broken 
sofa; the pinched form of the dead woman; 
the appalled faces of those who had laid 
her out, as they told of her need of clothing# 
and bed-coveriug. It was an easy task, 
through the sympathy roused in these¥ 
women, to procure some present comfort 
forthe bereaved and to make decent pro- 
vision for the funeral. It remained to be 
seen what could be done for the future wel- 
ure of those whose misery had been thus 
revealed. Evidently, they must be taken 
by the band. They were at once invited 
into ovfr church. 

Notice now the stranger whom Deacon 
Hart is conducting to his seat; the dark, 
handsome man, with deep-set eyes and a 
grave manner. That is the good Deacon's 
pagan neighbor, whom he has long loved 
and often prayed for; a man whose nature, 
observant, critical, and devoid both of im-§& 
agination and reverence, is in strong con 
trast with his own. I call him pagan ad- 
visedly, for he was at some pains to inform 
all men that he worshiped many gods, but 
chiefly Nature, Integrity, and Common 
Sense. Deacon Hart had broken many al 
lance with him in the first days of their 
acquaintance; but, finding, at last, the use. 
lesgness of argument, had taken refuge in 
loving treatmect of him and in prayer. 
Meeting him this week, he was moved to 
ask: ‘Is it not a long time since you have 
been to church?” 

‘Fifteen years,” was the reply. 

**1 wish,” said the Deacon, ‘‘ you weuld 
go with me to-morrow. You might see 
something in our worship that escaped you 
when you were a young man. You say 
you are never unwilling to view things in 
all lights. Come and see again how our 
ways appear to you.” 


Old und Aowng, 
OUR DREAM. 


BY MARY B. SLEIGHT. 















One day—<lo you remember, dear ?— 
That wondrous fair and radiant day 

When far and near the tender air 
Was laden with the breath of May? 




























You sat beside me on the bank, 

Where daisies fringed a purling stream, 
And, while we idly filled our hands, 

You whispered you had dreamed a dream. 


go 
Mrs. Ford glanced at the very poor quality 
of crape in the veil of her visitor, and it 
conveyed to her unsophisticated mind an 
idea of poverty which nothing else could 
Mhave given. A person must be poor, indeed, 
to buy crape like that, she thought. She 
tried very hard to be cordial in her invita- 
tion, giving her visitor a card, with the nun 
ber of her pew upon it, that the sexton might 
eshow her to the right place. The poor 
woman took the card with decent thanks 
and with a kind of rayless wonder in her 
face, and went her way. She was far more 
glad of the money for her iron holders than 
of this queer invitation. She despised it a 
littke, she had grown so sordid in her poor 
life; but it lingered in her mind after the 
money was spentand forgotten. She talked 
it over with her husband, and they resolved 
to accept it. 

The voluntary is beginning when they 
arrive. The poor crape veil looks poorer 
than ever; the black dress more brown and 
shabby. The husband keeps his wife al 
little ahead, guiding her with his elbow. 
That husband! Is he not a lordly beggar, 
having his poor, drudging wife for a bond- 
slave? In Winter she provides him food, 
fire, anda bome. In Sammer he indulge 
quite genteelly, for the sake of travel and 
adventure, in a little tramping. He is, 
moreover, something of a dandy in his 
“away. He wears a gaudy though soiled 
neck-tie and a brass scarf-pin. He makes 
some show of frayed wristbands of striped 
calico. He feels himself quite equal to the 
occasion and is well satisfied to be in re-™ 
spectable company. He looks about, with 
ignorant, dogmatic, dirty little face, quite 
saat his ease. 

Mrs, Ford’s young daughter pushes up to 
her mother’s side, with some disgust in 
her face. Her brother, who has risen to 
let the strangers in, whispers to his father 
Athat ke will sit up-gallery this morning, 
Hand retreats accordingly. His mother’s 
heart yearns after him. The gallery is but 
an outer court of the temple, to her mind: 
a place in which the good behavior of boys 
cannot always be assured. However, she 


























Anon you told the vision sweet 
(Too sweet by far for written words), 
Then silence fell ; but two young hearts 
Where gladder than the singing birds. 

















And, though we never kept again 

Our tryst beside the daisied stream, 
Perhaps beneath the heavenly palms 

We'll find it real—our youth’s lost dream, 











Saag Hansor, L. L 



















TAKEN BY THE HAND. 





































BY MISS M. E. BENNETT. 





Our pastor lately made an eloquent ap 
peal to us for individual effort to increase 
the attendance upon our Sabbath services. 
He begged every pewholder who had a 
spare sitting to try to fill it from among 
the poor, neglected, non-churechgoing class- 
es of society. ‘Take them by the hand, 
brethren,” he said. ‘As true servants of 
your Master, go out into the highways and 
hedges, and take them by the hand and 
compel them to come in.” 

His words made one listener happy, for 
she had already done that which they ep- 
joined; but she said to herself, in the midst 
of her gladness: ‘It is little to have made 
a beginning, unless [am able to hold the 
hands I have taken.” 

One of the ladics who sat near her asked 
another, at the close of the meeting: 
“Where did Clara Whitestone find those 
girls she had with her? I could not tell 
where to place them. They are not serv- 
ants or shop-girls, if Ican judge. I never 
saw any poor people quite like them.” This invitation was accepted. Mr. Hart’s 

‘They are graduates of the reformifriend is fat too sure of the ffxedness of his 
school, I suppose,” answered her friend. wisdom to anticipate hearing anything® 
** Clara goes there to teach sewing. Onlyf™iwhich can move him from it. He has 
an idealist such as she is could hope to dofcome to gratify curiosity and perhaps to 
avything for girls like those, it seems tofMifind fresh grounds for controversy. 
me.” Mrs. Leslie is entering her pew, and 

‘‘Then you think,” said Mrs. Ford, thefismiling pleasantly upon a young woman 
first speaker, ‘‘that there are some whomfMalready seated there. It is Rupertiva 
it is of no use to take by the band?” Wilson, who often does fine tucking for 

“IT know I ought not to say it; but oneMMher. Her large; easy figure migbt lead you 
look at such girls fills me with despair. Ifto expect something different from the 
suppose I lack Clara’s faith,” jealous, restless, often sad expression of 

**What are you going to do about thefher face. There is mixed blood in her 
things we have heard to-night? Are youfveins, as yon guess from the olive tint of 
going to take anybody by the hand?” her complexion and the wave in her glossy 

“IT do not know. I shall be glad tofMhair. The brothers and sistefs with whom 
make any effort that seems reasonable.” she lives have darker skins than her own, 

Mrs. Leslie was sincere in saying this;™™Perhaps in discontented hanrs she leans 
and, indeed, the pastor’s words were not—away from them, toward unknown kindred 
without effect upon other minds also. It@of a happier race. Mrs. Leslie considers 
isthe story of their results that I wish tofher ‘‘ flighty but capable” and she has a 
relate. Let me, therefore, ask the readerfMtrue respect for capacity. In dealing with 
to enter our church on the Sabbath morning@Rupertina, this week, it occurred to the 
after this appeal was made and glance withMMlady to ask her if she had any church con- 
me at the strangers who were, in conse-Mnection. The girl seemed surprised at the 
quence, invited to share our privileges, question; but was open to any sign of in- 

Look, first, along the galleries, which arefiiterest in her private fortunes and replied 
not expected to be crowded, and you willfMfrankly she had no church connection. 
quickly discover the faces of Clara White-JShe did not often go to church, except onfggcanvases, and embroidery, a queer likingmShe felt queer and giddy. There was a 
stune’s nondescript protegés. Very experi-fgSunday evenings. Then she went to thegmand sympathy bas grown up between them, sense of fullness at the top of her head. It 
enced and observant faces they are, though{m™ Methodist church, because she liked thejmg Surely, the secret impulses of Divine Graceggjhad taken her so long to dress this morn- 
so youthful. The eyes of these eighteen-[msinging. She was wonder-struck at themmare at the root of many friendships that™Ming that she had been quite exhausted be 
year-old girls have witnessed deceit andMMinvitation which followed; but, since shefm would else be unaccountable. Without itsgmfore she was ready; and then she found 
violence, crime aud punishment; thingsfifaw that it was cordially given, she wasmleadings, I know not how Mrs, Reverecouldgherself late and had been obliged to hurry. 
that make souls aged without the lapse off creatly pleased and acceptcd it promptly. have liked Euphrasia Blaine, for she vio-gg That had made her heart beat too fast, 
years. Now they watch with keen atten- Mrs. Ford is wailing rather nervouslyglated every one of the former’s notions asym Then she was, in truth, excited by the un- 
tion a Christian church assembling forgiifor the strangers she expects. She wasgMto what was proper for a working-womanggusual circumstances in which she found 
divine worship. called upon during the week by « womangMmin dress or manners. She was aspiring;—@jherself. How mortifying it would be if 

Turn, next, to that pew near the door,f™who had iron-holders for sale. She hadjmgshe was conscious of a tall, fine figure, andjmshe should faint, in the presence of all 
where are a family of five motherless chil-[mstitehed them while out of other work.[Mmshe rejoiced in long trains and high puffsjmthese strangers. She sighed with anxiety at 
dren, clad in such tokens of mourning as{ilHer faded hair was smoothly brushed; herggand combs; she loved long words, also, andthe thought. She fanned herself; she 
charity has provided. That large, dull,fMdress of rusty black made pretensions tofmexalted forms of expression (no retiringg™sniffed the cologne upon ber handkerchicf; 
dejected-looking man is their father. It isgMdecency, It was difficult to lay upon anyfgsimplicity for her); she wanted to be digni Mjshe coughed and cleared her throat; she 
the pastor himself who has brought these in. Mmitem of her appearance the charge of sug-Mfied, lady-like, magnificent; she affected@fidgeted upon her seat. ; 

One bitter morning this week he was roused[m/gesting squalor, yet that suggestion hunggmairs and graces; she “‘ felt herself as good Mrs. Revere was following the prayer 
from sleep by the message that a manfMabout ber. Her pale face could not be—mas anybody.” Moreover, poor Euphrasia,™™with real devotion, and when it was over 
wanted to see him who had just come fromfmcalled patient, nor yet despairing. It wasgmwhile wearing an aspect of high health, —jsbe was in that kindly frame of mind 
the death-bed of bis wife. It was not spir- was affected with nervous troubles. Shefwhich true prayer must always leave. She 
itual consolation he had come for, but help was subject to bad turns with her head andgMleaned toward Euphrasia, ; whispering her 
in the presevt difficulty. He did not know sometimes to hysterics. She spared not™™symwpathy and offering a tiny gilded bottle 
pew to precure suitable care for hia wife's ner customers the kuowl¢dgy of theeg hig salts, Poor Ruphrass, wag uly the 
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THE INDEPENDENT. a 


“T admire your minister,” he said, in 
complacent way, to Mr. Hart, as they left 
the church. ‘‘That was one of the most 
specious pleas for Christianity 1 ever heard 
put forth. He knows the strong points of 
his religion. All the saving grace there is 
in it comes in the line indicated.” 

** And is not that saving grace enough?” 

*“*Not according to my observation of 


Par me monn 


more uneasy; but she accepted the salts 
and smelled at them vigorously, and 
awhile she became more quiet. 
Meanwhile, however, Mrs. Leslie, watch- 
ing her from behind, had quite lost the 
opening of the sermon, in her displeasure. 
No one iv her family had ever suffered 
from unreasonable illness. She could 
comprehend a sickness with a name and 
defined symptoms, such as a fever or aggits effects,” was the curt reply. 
rheumatism; but of those mysterious com- And that afternoon the skeptic employed 
plaints that let people walk abroad, yet{himself in writing for the morning paper a 
render it desirable they should remain at(M@brief sketch of his observations at church, 
home she had a horror. Sudden attacks,@gin which were some scathing remarks upon 
faintings, and hysterics were to her mind §Mthe inconsistencies of Christians. 
insufferable, and she beheld the move- As soon as Mrs. Ford and her daughter 
ments of Miss Blaine with increasing#were outside the church-walls, the latter 
anxiety. ‘‘ What ails the girl?” she saidgasked: ‘‘ Did you invite those people to sit 
to herself. ‘‘Can she be going to have agg™with us, Mother?” 
fit? Mercy, how she fidgets! It makes ‘* Yes, dear. I thought we had seats to 
me really nervous. How can Mrs. Reveregiispare and it was my duty to ask them.” 
endure it? I wouldn’t offer her salts. I ‘* But it’s horrid to have people like that 
feel as if I wanted to shake her. She looks¥in one’s pew. There’s plenty of room up 
like an overgrown piece of affectation, Fgallery. Why can’t they sit there?” 
and I believe she is doing it just to exciteg™ ‘‘ Well,” quoth Mrs, Ford, looking un- 
attention. Dear! how red her face is get-@easily back through the crowd, in search of 
ting. I wish she would go out of church. ‘ her lost boy, ‘‘if it’s to be a question be- 
I shall have to go myself, if I think aboutZMtween their going up there and Eugene’s, I 
her.” ae think they had hetter.” 
So, with a violent wrench, Mrs. Leslie The next day a member of the congrega- 
brought her mind back to the sermon. tion, meeting Mr. Ford, asked, in the course 
of conversation: ‘‘Do you know anything, 
of the individual who sat with you yester- 
mday? The man I mean.” 
It was a pity for Mrs. Leslie to have lost ‘‘No, they were some folks my wife 
anything of that sermon, for !t held com-§™picked up.” ; 
pactly together from the first word to them ‘‘ Well, I asked because I used to know 
last. It wanted to make deep things cleargM@that man in the army. He was in my com- 
and mystical things reasonavle. Our pas-—pany; the worst ‘dead beat’ that ever 
tor had vot forgotten that there would beMMescaped with his life. There was a capacity 
new hearers in his audience to-day. HefMfor sneaking in that fellow that amounted 
wanted to present the most needed things, @ito the sublime. I used to wonder if there 
the very truth of truth, and he had chosen#Mwas anything, in any place of life, such a 
for his text the words ‘Believe on thegMman could be good for; and I concluded 
Lord Jesus Christ and thou shalt be saved." there wasn’t. You couldn’t even prop him 
It was long since he had had any view offup long enough to serve for a scarecrow. 
salvation than that it was escape from sin, MM After the war he used to come about my 
and from the “believe” to the ‘‘saved "MMplace, begging, till I threatened to havegjcome when the girl needed to pass on fromm from persons of that class.” 
there was a straight staircase before his#Bhim arrested. It excited my curiosity, yes-gjChristian resolves to their public confes- “Cultivated tones!” cried Mrs, Revere, 
mind’s eye. Its steps ran from faith to—ilterday, to see him still alive and flourishing. fsion. She thought it would be for the con-{Mjand I wish I could sound for you the ring 
love, from love to purity, from purity tof How does he do it?” firmation of her character to stand as themmof her own fine voice in those words 
glory. This bit of encouragement was dulygmavowed follower of Christ; but when shegm‘*No. Such tones could never be culti- 
To the two poor girls in the gallery sal-M&reported to Mrs. Ford. She took it brave-—spoke of this the girl shrank back amazed,f™vated. That voice was of the most unen- 
vation was escape from a dreadful andMMly, on the whole; but it w@ pot without i ‘‘How could 1 dare,” she said, ‘‘such anf/mdurable quality [ever heard. Do let me 
painful place, escape to be gained by the—weight, when added to the danger of Eu-M™™one as I, to say before everybody that I amg know if she is to come next Sunday, that I 
arbitrary intervention of a power dulyfgene’s expulsion tothe gallery. I do nota Christian?” may bring a supply of cotton wool.” 
bribed. The strangers in Mrs. Ford’s pewknow why it did not occur to her to forbid ‘““You could dare,” Clara answered, Mrs. Leslie could not forbear a slight re- 
looked upon it in much the same way, but{Mfhis going there again, since there was really—fm™‘‘ because you have dared place yourselffMtaliation. “‘ Who wasthe young woman 
with less fears, having an easy satisfactionfno necessity for it; or, better than this, shegmbefore the judgment-seat of Christ, layinggmin your pew?” she asked. ‘‘ Sheappeared 
in lives less lawless. The sermon, there-Jmight have taken him into her confidence, [the memory of your sins at his feet. Youjimto be ill.” 
fore, passed somewhat over the heads offand asked his help in her effort to makegmhave a right to forget all other judgment in ‘‘ Yes,” said Mrs. Revere. ‘‘ She is never 
these; but they gathered with their watch-Mthese strangers feel at home in her pew long your surrender to his.” strong. I wasvery sorry forher. Sheisa 
ful eyes (eyes so well trained upon the sur-—enough for steady church-going to have The poor girl wept, and in the midst offf™very iuteresting person. I hope to interest 
faces of things) something from the preach-Mmhad its due effect upon them. She couldfmher weeping sbe cried: ‘I could ask himggher in our church and make her feel at 
er that his words could not give. His loftyMnot explain to him (for she scarcely appre-—mto forgive me. I believe he will do it.@home with us. She isa remarkable needle- 
look, his unconscious gesture, the simplic-{lE bended herself) that for these poor folks to[™But oh! Miss Whitestone, I couldn’t say woman and I am going to bring her to our 
ity and earnestness of his manner, the ten-f™mbe set weekly in the midst of well-to-do[mbefore the folks and your church that Ifjsewing society.” 
derness and refinement of his face—thesefMand friendly people, brought into near con-f[mthought he had done it.” But this imperturbability of Mrs. Revere’s 
were facts beyond all argument. He wasitact with them Sunday after Sunday, might ** Why not?” did not tend to soothe Mrs. Leslie’s 
the sermov. ‘‘The linegfnents of Gospelfbe more to them than any preaching. Shem ‘‘ They couldn’t believeit. They wouldn’t™mwounded spirit. As she walked away, re- 
books” were in him and the time seetned{Monly vaguely felt that continued hospitality—[mtrust me.” flecting, she came to this wise conclusion. 
not long while they sat to read him. to them was her duty, and she yielded this ‘They would in time. It’s only to keep{/#She would speak to Rupertina about her 
Of all the hearers, the one to whom thatJMto slight anxiety about her child. on doing right,” pleaded Clara. -Bisinging. There was no reason why the 
sermon appealed most was the stranger—m She visited the couple in their bome andj The girl shook her head, and as she driedfmmgirl should persist in a practice offensive to 
who sat in Deacon Hart’s pew. He hadfshe long cherished an interest in the poormher tears she sald: those about her. If her voice were really 
not thought human words could so piercefwoman and found many ways to befriend “‘T’ve been there because it was yo such as Mrs. Revere had declared it to be, it 
the barriers of his unbelief and prick hisfher; but she too soon suggested that seatsimchurch, Miss Whitestone, and I used not was no more than kindness to let ber know 
inmost heart. From the first sentence tofMwould be provided them in the gallery off™to care what the rest of the folks thought@™™mit. Mrs. Leslie was a very practical 
the last, the appeal had to hima strangelyfMour church. They were acquainted withfMof me; but Maggie and me always knewgmwoman. How could she know that voice 
congenial tone. It was as fair and sweet™the galleries of many churches. They re-{™from the way they looked at us what theygm was to Rupertina the crown of her life, the 
as his beloved Nature; it was as sound as—sumed their old wandering and infrequent{/thought of us.” star of ber hopes? How could she know 
good sense. It won him, in spite of him- way of attending divine service, ‘«They will not always feel so.” what dreams floated before the girl’s mind 
self. His whole soul trembled toward rev- Shortly after this, Sunday morning, Mrs. “Perbaps not; but it seems to me I’dgmupon the waves of its melody? In those 
olution. The spirit of worship, long im-@MLeslie met Mrs. Revere, descending fromMMalways be to blame in their eyes. I’d do itf™dreams she saw herself upon the concert 
prisoned, not yet dead within bim, sprangjifher carriage to the sidewalk. She had been#Min spite of that; but there’s John to thinkg™stage, an adored prima donna, She had 
against its bars in sudden ecstasy at the—i—making calls and doing a good deal of light#of now. He’s been there with me to meet-™mmore than once been a member of the chorus 
nearness of light and freedom, He turnedfMftalking, and was, perhaps, toned accord- ing once or twice; but he don’t like it. Hegmat presentations of populat cantatas and 
to leave the house, at the close of the serv- ingly. says if we went there a hundred years they /mhad known then the most ecstatic moments 
ice, bewildered with the sense of a new Meanwhile the motherless family intro-]mwouldn’t believe in us. I don’t blamegmof her life. How could Mrs. Leslie appre- 
existence dawning upon him; divorced,@duced by the minister and Clara White-[mthem. They seem proud to me; but Igmciate all this? 
almost, from his old life of darkness andfMstone’s poor girls became regular attendantsim know they are not, because you say so. ‘* You seemed to enjoy the singing last 
pride. And in the doorway, as betrod gin-Mat our Sabbath and week-day services, M™Only I feel as if I must always seem wick-™g Sunday,” she said, while at work with 
gerly to avoid stepping on Miss Blaine’s™™Clara maintained a good deal of reservefmed to them.” Rupertina. 
train, Mrs. Leslie passe:| them, glancing atfMabout those girls. It was not because she Clara would have been glad to keep the “Yes,” cried the girl, her face lighting. 
Eupbrasia with a slight, careless look offMdid not wish for sympathy and help in girl where she might watch her from Sab- “‘You havea very strong voice.” 
disgust. Alas! ‘‘as in water face answer-™mcaring for them. She often longed for it—™bath to Sabbath. She sighed over the ** Yes!” proudly. ‘‘I have been told I 
eth face,so the heart of man to man!”™Mand felt crippled without it; but she knewfm mutual suspicions that stood in the way off™mhad a remarkable voice.” 
That one contemptuous look woke his oldfMfinstinctively that there was little charity{™mutual good; but she yielded her wish, Mrs. Leslie hesitated but a moment, 
critical, sneering self within him. OldfMabout her able to bear the strain those—monly using her influence to bave the girl ‘*No doubt it is so, in some ways,” she 
babits of thought and feeling, whose spellfMforlorn ones must put upon it. She seldom@™unite with a missian church, in the outskirtsg@jsaid; ‘‘but, you know, a great deal of 
bad been momentarily broken, rushed—spoke of them, unless under necessity, to—mof the city. cultivation is required in these days, peo- 
back. What had passed in church wasasa—Msolicit places for them. pat necessity Shortly afteward she was married. Thegmple’s ears are so sensitive. I have long 
dream, whose films he instantly brushed was observed to come with suspicious fre-—mpsir made for themselves a very shabby,maceased attempting to singin church myself. 
from his eyes, quency; but it was always met by her withMvery imperfect little bome, one that w Now, it ig a very pleasant thing for you te 






often threatened with shipwreck in the 
storms of after life; but from thathome lit- 
tle children came to the mission Sabbath- 
there came a time when one of the girlsgmschool, and in it the mother remained what 
was oftener out of place than the other.f§she had desired to make herself, an honest 
She ceased coming to church, and, at last, woman. 

dared no more ask help of the pure woman There is but one case more of which I 
who had befriended her; yet out of th must finish telling you. When the father 
world of unfathomed blackness into which#gof those five motherless little ones was 
she had fallen there came pow and thenfMjtaken by the hand, an effort was at once 
some reminder of her to Clara Whitestone, @™made to supply him with work. A job of 
some little note, perhaps, that brought agmwood-sawing was given him, and he 
cry of despair, a heart-broken confessiongi™labored at it patiently all day; but the 
of sin, a petition for prayers, a blessinggjnext morning a message arrived by one of 
that dared yet wing its way up from a lifegmhis children to the effect that father had 
that was otherwise only a curse. Thesegmstrained his back yesterday and could not 
tokens were never unnoticed. A whiteggswork. It was found that his back had al- 
hand was always stretched through thef™ways been weak. He was then given the 
darkness to which that sinful soul had{™task of supplying a furnace with fuel ev- 
betaken itself, beckoning it away from its@Mery ten minutes; but at the end of the 
degradation. Not long ago, I met Claragmweek it appeared that he had heart disease, 
Whitestone at the door of the hospitalfjand was so affected by the heat of the fur- 
room of the almshouse. She told me that#nace as often to be near fainting and fall- 
this poor woman lay within. The stronggMing into the fire. He was then given a 
hand of the Lord had followed her with¥jwagon to drive; but the weather was very 
awful punishments. Now she lay dying,fcold, and the second day his hands were s0 
as sorrowful and true a penitent as everfmgbadly frozen that he was incapacitated for 
learned to bless the rod of his wrath. the task. Apparently, he sorrowed over 
Her companion in the days when shegmthese failures, as an honest man should. 
came to our church had been the least Where to lay the blame of them except 
attractive to Clara, as well as to others whofmupon Divine Providence, his friends knew 
observed them; but there was some element not. 

of strength in her which was not in he One day our pastor met the agent of an 
friend, and she had persevered through—Maid society, who alluded to thisman. ‘‘T 
mapy trials and incapacities in the effort tom™msaw him at your church,” he said, ‘‘and 
earn her living honestly. At last she camejmm was glad you had taken him up.” 

to Clara with the news that she was abou **Mrs. Leslie,” she cried, ‘‘ who pos- 
to be married to a young man of her ownmsessed that frightful voice that sounded 
standing in life, whose experiences hadg™from the neighborhood of your pew last 
been not unlike her own. Miss WhitestonegijSunday?” 

hid the vague anxieties the announcement Mrs. Leslie colored. She liked to be an 
stirred in her mind and endeavored tof™irreproachuble neighbor, and she felt as if 
show a cheerful sympathy; and, as shegmshe had been personally accused. 

stalked with the girl about her future, she “It was the voice of a young woman I 
was moved to speak to her of her soul’smhad invited to sit with me,” she said, a little 
Awelfare more earnestly than she had evergmstiffiy. ‘‘She is a seamstress. I suppose 
done before. It seemed to her the time hadfwe cannot expect the most cultivated tones 


the same quiet courage, and the suce 
that attended her efforts in this line w 
frequently a surprise to herself. At 
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sing when by yourself, over your work;Mfour Sunday-school, clothed, comforted, But the wife was not satisfied with this 
but, if I might advise you, I would not@Mand looked after by Christian friends. Mjanswer, and she pressed him again to tell 
attempt it when in public.” Starting in life under these favorablefher why he had laughed. 

Rupertina sat gazing at her in astonish-—Mauspices, it was only two years before the ‘*Let me alone, wife. I do not know 
meot. oldest son and daughter assumed the wholeM™imyself why I laughed.” 

“Not sing im church!” she cried, berf™burden of the family support. Four of the But the more he denied her the more she 
sensitive fuce crimsoning. ‘‘ I would neverfchildren are now not only worthy, but use-MMfinsisted upon his telling her the reason. 
go to church where I could not sing!” ful members of our church. Contributions—™Saying: ‘‘You don’t love me, or you would 

No more was said upon the subject, but (from their earnings have long since paid tell me.” . 
Rupertina brooded over Mrs. Leslie’s—Minto God’s treasury more than the sum we At last, Anessi, in despair, said to her: 
words. She exaggerated them and they—Mexpended for their needs. We have nogg‘‘ Know, then, that if I tell you the reason 
filled her with mortification. She hated —icause to regret that with one consent weil shall instantly die.” 

Mra, Leslie for them, and she never set(™took them by the hand. His wife, however, did not care for that; 
foot in our church again. With one consent! A keen writer of thefbut urged him to tell her, notwithstanding. 

Mrs. Revere held the hand she had taken—im present day bas said it is the aspirations of ‘I will have to have a coffin here; for if 
more firmly. She brought Euphrasia tofour neighbors for which we have least tol-MMT tell you that secret I shall surely die.” 
evening meetings and the sewing society.—merance. How sorrowful if this were true She immediately sent to the undertaker’s 
She was, at last, about to unite with ourfm™ when these aspirations take shape in chari-§ifor a coffin, and, having it placed before 
church, with good evidence of being a sin-—ities! Then is that ‘‘unity of the Spirit,”"—him, said: *‘ Here! Tell me and die.” 
cere Christian, when something untoward—so lovingly commended by St. Paul, un- The husband lay down in the coffin and 
befel. recognized in the diversity of its operations, @looked around him for the last time, with 

It was at the sewing society, where shefmtrampled upon, and destroyed. tears in his eyes, and said: ‘‘ Before I tell 
had become well] known and waa in general New Haven, Cony. you, jet me say my last prayer; for I won't 
very kindly treated. Itis not to be denied live a moment after I disclose it.” 








that there was need of forbearance with THE REASON WHY. “ Well, then, hurry up,” replied the wife. 
her. She lacked good judgment and she was Meanwhile, the rooster had found a grain, 
forward and willful. Mrs. Leslie had often oe See and, as is usual with fowls, began cackling. 
much ado to smother the natural antipathy “Tzppr, my boy, whom do you love? The hens immediately surrounded him, 


she had from the first felt toward her. One Now give an answer true. crying: **‘ What have you got there? Tell 
day, Euphrasia beiog more froward than My little boy looks up and says; mus.” 

usual, she did not smother it. She turned “Why, Mamma, I love you !” “Get along with you! Do you suppose 
sharply upon her, asking if she was not tak- “And can you tell me why, my pet ?” Iam going to let you kaow everything? 
fog too much upon herself. Euphrasia “Oh! yes,” he laughing cries. Indeed, not. Iam not sucha fool as my 
was in the mood to be cut to the heart. ‘* Well, then, for what? For ginger-snap, master, who cannot manage one wife, but 


She retired to the lobby, and there present- For candy, nuts, or ples ? is going to die because he cannot refase 
ly fell into violent bysterics, an e ing. e 
en atiention fror the! dic fs prior en a ~ oa ; ; vif ai a hota 
rom the ladies, was oblig Or for your toys, you know ; crowd of you; for, if you don’t bebave, 

to be sent home in acarriage. Mrs. Leslie, Or for my kisses? Have I cuessed 2 goat you with my beak, and you fly around 
who deeply regretted the occurrence, after- ‘©No, Ma’am. I don’t dese so.” pretty lively.” 

ward humbled herself to make some apol- During his prayers Anessi heard this. 
ogy: but Miss Blaine could not forget the “Well, then, for what? Dd lhe to heer He quickly sprang out of the coffin, and, 
unpleasantness sufficiently to come back Four ressen. Toll me tee.” snatching up a cane lying near by, he laid 


, . The blue eyes laughed at mine: “I love ‘ . Peas i . 
to us. She united with another church You, Mamma, tause I do!” it about his inquisitive wife, saying: 








than ours ‘*Heartless woman! I will not be sucha 
** You know him, then?” mars foolas to die for you. Truly, I now see 
“Yes. Our society has been helping ANESSI'S CHOICE. the sense of my sister’s advice: Don’t marry 
him for years.” BY MI88 LYDIA M. FINKELSTEIN. a widow!” 





“ There is nothing against him, I hope?” 

“‘ Nothing, except his helplessness. He's 
sober, he’s honest, be’s patient; yet he’s a 
dead weight on the community.” 

**Can you tell what the trouble is?” 

“Not very well, unless it be want o 
physical and mental energy. I have found 
he is one of a family of four brothers and 
sisters, all in middle life, free from vicious 
habits, and in seemingly average good 
health, who are paupers. They draw the 
greater part of their subsistence regularly 
fiom the town.” 

‘* This ‘mau is going to bring a letter to 
our church. Do you think he follows for 
the loaves and fisbes?” 

“IT can’t say that; but I know you will 
pretty surely have to provide them.” 

Thus it befell that, when the case of the 
poor brother who wished to unite with the 
church was brought before the standing 
commitee, it was received somewhat cold- 
ly. Even the pastor failed to speak for 
him with much warmth. That he was 
going to need a great deal of helping was 
not areason for refusing him; yet it was 
not plain there was any other. At last, in 
feeble attempt to evade the difficulty, it 
was proposed to put him a little longer on 
probation; und this suggestion was likely 
to be adopted, when Deacon Hart rose to 
epeak. 

‘‘ Brethren,” he said, ‘‘if one of you has 
a child who cannot walk, will you not 
carry him? And if, by reason of infirmity 
of mind or body, he never learns to walk, 
though you grieve over the matter, will-you 
cease to care for and provide for him as 
best you may? And, if you were about to 
die, would you not charge your other chil- 
dren to look after and help him? A rooster replied: ‘‘ They have forgotten¥ 

“None of you can say, brethren, that@Mus, I suppose.” : 
this is not one of the children of the Church. Says the hen: “I will crow, so as to 
None of you dare refuse to own him asgmremind them of their negligence, for we 
your brother in Christ. Seems to me it isfMare hungry.” 
the Lord Jesus who has left him in our ‘*Pray, don’t crow, if you value your 
charge. He may say to us: ‘Inasmuch as@mlife,” replied the rooster; ‘‘for, if you, a Des" even in the water —— 
ye did it not to one of the least of these myfMhen, should crow, they will say there is Don’t make ying ee — 
brethren, ye did it not to me.’ I beg youjmma death in the house, and will chop off your nate ieee hota ty 
to be generous with him. Surely, he can-—jhead on the doorstep; but if I crow, why at. 
not burt us much; Put we may hurt both—ithen we will be fed.” Ah! what was that I heard? A ——? 


After this his wife never asked him 

One of the Russian folk-tales may inter-MMagain to divulge his secrets. 

est my readers: New Yor« Crry. 
Anessi Ivanovitch was a great traveler 
and spent much time and money in gainin, 
instruction from the magicians and wizard 
of Ruséia, ‘particularly the Roowledge o 
understanding the language of birds; bu 
which knowledge he might not divulge, on 
pain of instant death. 

At length, weary of roaming, he returned 
home, and said to his sister: ‘‘ Vasilisa, I 
have been a wanderer for mapy years, in 
my search after knowledge; aud now I am 
going to look for a wife and settle down.” 

“Go in peace and God be with you, 
Brother Anessi. Only please don’t marry a 
widow; but wed a maid.” 

‘Why, Sister Vasilisa, some widows are 
very handsome and bewitching, as well as 
rich.” 

‘‘Ah! Brother Anessi, a widow’s heart 
is like the Winter sun, which neither gives 
light nor warmth and only sways by wind; 
but the maiden’s heart is like the Summe 
suu, which waris and lightens, full of the 
fragrance of gentle breezes.” 

Anessi bade farewell to his sister, and went 

































































































PUZZLEDOM. 


4 a7 
(Communications for this department should be aa- 
@roseod “ Purries.” THe \NDEPENDENT. New York.) 





CELEBRATED NAMESAKES., 


Name the noted men referred to in the fol- 
lowing sentence. Each man bears the same 
Christian name. They are ar:anged in chrono- 
logical order: 1, an English king called Lack- 
land ; 2, the author of the first English book 
and a creat traveler; 3, called “The Morning 
Star of the Reformation”; 4, a celebrated 
German reformer; 5,a famous Venetian dis- 
coverer ; 6, a French réformer of the sixteenth 
century ; 7, the hero of a romance in early 
colonial history ; 8, a celebrated writer cotem- 
porary with Shakespeare ; 9, the first governo 
ot Plymouth Colony; 10,a notable governor 
of Massachusetts; 11, the first missionary to 
the Indians in New England; 12, a most 
famous English poet; 13, the author of a 
celebrated allegory; 14, a poet laureate of 
England; 15, an English philosopher; 16, 
the founder of Methodism; 17, an early 
President of the United States; 18, first 
Chief-Justice of the United States Court; 
to Moscow in search of a wife. Here he 19, executed as a spy in the American 
met many fair maids and widows, who sofRevolution ; 20, once called the Landlord of 
charmed him that he knew not which to#MNew York; 21, a distinguished American 
choose, for all seemed good and handsome. 

At last a bewitching widow so fascinated 
him that he gave her his heart and hand 
and bore her to his home. 

Some time passed, and one day Anessi 
was sitting on the verandah with his fair 
wife. Suddenly his notice was attracted 
by the poultry cackling; and a hen said:% 
**We have not been been fed to-day.” 


estates’ rights ; 23, an American botanist; 24, 
a marine inventor; 25, a popular American 


Sfamous American historian ; 28, an American 


history and biography; 30, a tragedian and 

assassin. M. C. F. 
A. A. 8. 

BEHEADED RHYMES. 

3 

Let every one be good and —— 

And walk on tiptoe even —— 

Dear mother is no longer —— 

















I. 





him and ourselves by our want of patient, Anessi, on. hearing this parley, laughed, Yes, Tom, as usual, has been —— 

Christian kindness te him.” and ordered the chickens to be fed. And he has fallen from the —— 
These words prevailed. The poor man ‘* What are you laughing at?” asked his Iv. 

wus received into our eburch, with a fullfbetter half. If he were hurt, he did not — 


‘‘Nothing. Just something that came 
into my mind,” answered Anessi. 


recognition of all that he would require 
from us. His children were brought into 


He is of boys the very —— 
I could with praises fll a —— M. 






















































































ornithologist ; 22, a distinguished advocate of 


poet ; 26, well-known as the Pathfinder; 27, a 


bumorous poet; 29, an entertaining writer of 





[September 29, 1881. 


Lines Across: 1, comparative of adjective, 
meaning small; 2, a man’s name; 3, to wait; 
4, at no time; 5, te oppose. 

Lines Di ding: 1,a nt; 2, an inter- 
jection ; 3, to marry; 4, proper name; 5, to 
apply; 6, an officer; 7, a kind of goods; 8,8 
prefix ; 9, a consonant. ‘*TaEo.” 





SEVEN-LETTER FRAMED GREEK CROSS, 


eo e@ees 
° 
ste e288 
. 
. 
s+4@ 4 96 


Frame: Top, impregnated; bottom, a form- 
ing into tables. Left Side: A tangled forest, 
Right Side: Hurling swiftly. Cross: Perpen- 
dicular, indifferent ; horizontal, satisfied. 

D. 8. T. 
WORD PUZZLE. 


Iam a word of eight letters. Behead me, 
and the quality of my crime appears. Look 
at my head alone, and [am a stupid thing, to 
say the least of me. And my central syllable 
is comparative between my dull-headedness 
and my evil doing. : 

My whole is calling forth the indignation of 
the world. 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES OF SEPT. 22p. 
CORKSCREW. 
R . 


De RM aARH Aan 
HNOCOnAR RS 
SEQ sayeth N OR 
S2PrnmonrAd 


BREATHINGS, 


Clement G. Lewis, with a list or vs different 
words, takes the prize offered three weeks ago. 
What book would he like? Hollis C. Clark 
came very near the winning number, having 
diacovered 316 words. 


BURIED ARTICLES OF Foop.—1, egg; 2, tea; 
3, salt; 4, rice; 5, ginger; 6, beef; 7, bread 
(sombre); 8, cream; 9, veal; 10, yeast; 11, 
butter; 12, tripe; 13, corn; 14, soup; 15, 
toast ; 16, salad ; 17, mustard. 

BEHEADING OF SHORT WorDs.—1, twig ; 2’ 
whole; 8, will; 4, spry; 5, knot; 6, care; 7, 
cart ; 8, nice; 9, danger; 10, grace; 11, town; 
12, train. 

CHARADE.—Parsonage. 








FIGURES. 

FiGuRES are very apt to be misleading 
unless you look at them from a great varie- 
ty of points of view. 

In fact, you can do anything you please 
with figures. Take, for instance, this late 
defalcation of Lieut. Flipper. We might 
say, on the one hand: ‘See there! Hvery 
colored graduate of West Point, from the 
foundation of the Government, has turned 
lout a defaulter. What can you expect 
of such a race? Is it of any use to try 
to do anything for them or with them?” 

On the other side, it might be said: 
‘* What a miracle of fidelity these Africans 
are, to be sure. Just see! From the founda- 
tion of the Government, in fact, from the 
discovery of America, only one colored 
graduate of West Point has turned outa 
defaulter! What may we not hope from such 
a race? 

Just so, no doubt, in 4000 B, C. The Meso- 
potamian Pessimist (published annually, at 
two sheep a century)came out with a stun- 
ning article and startling headlines: ‘‘ Tre- 
mendous affair! Half of the inhabitants of 
Cainabelville murdered!! The other half of 
the inhabitants murderers!!! What are we 
coming to???” 

While The Antediluvian Optimist of the 
same date (published yearly, at two rams 
per century), had « letter from the editor, 
who -had been traveling in Cainabelville, 
stating that: ‘* This pleasant village is cele- 
brated for its high standard of morality 
and for the amenity of the inhabitants. 
Only one act of violence has transpired 
within the memory of the oldest inhabitant; 
and the act of which I speak was wholly 
onfined in its effects to the members of a 
single family.” 

It takes a very wise man and a very hon- 
est man to use figures so as not to abuse 
them, by deceiving others or being de- 

eived himself.—Dr. H. L. WAYLAND, in 
** The National Baptist.” 


RESCUED FROM DEATH. 


Wr J. Covent, of Somerville, Mass., 
ys: ‘In the Fall of 1876 I was taken with 
BLEEDING OF THE LUNGS, followed by a severe 
cough. I lost my appetite and flesh, and was 
onfined to my bed. In 1877 I was admitted te 
the hospital. The doctors said I had a hole ia 
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my lung as big as a half dollar. At one time 
report went around that I was dead. I gave 
up hope; buta friend told me of DR. WIL 
LIAM HALL’S BALSAM FOR THE LUNGS. 
I got a bottle, when, to my surprise, I com- 
menced to feel better, and to-day I feel better, 
than for three years past. 


ARTISTIC 


HOME FURNISHINGS 


CEO. A. CLARKE, 
““T write this, hoping every one afflicted with 


Diseased L ill take Dr. WILLIAM 747 Broadway, Up-stairs. 
isease ungs W take Dr. 
HALL’S BALSAM, and be convinced thatqg®INE FURNITURE, CARPETS, BEDDING, 


CONSUMPTION CAN BE CURED. I can MIRRORS, PARLOR BEDS, Bto., Eto. 
positively say it has done more good than uf ERS eee ey eee moet tere! avanee. 


I y ok- its, or terms when uired. 
the other medicines I have taken since my sick were re or eee tt ald _ ay te 
ness.””’ For Coughs and Colds unsurpassed. J. B. McNAB, Manager. 


1788. BACON PIANOS. '28. 


Francis Bacon's Piano Factory. 


SUCCESSOR TO 
BACON & RAVEN, BACON & KARR, 
1473 and 1475 BROADWAY, near 42nd 8t., 
New York. 
Reliable agencies desired in localities where none 
mow exist. Catalogues by mail on application. 











































































BABCOCK 
FIRE 


EXTINGUISHER 


ADOPTED AND USED BY 
U. 8S. GOVERNMENT, V4 


of 
FIRE 


ieee! «DEPARTMENTS, @ The Latest. The Best. 


BUILDINGS OF ALL THE BEST IS THE CHEAPEST. 


Seaes. | The handsomest and most complete 


S. F. HAYWARD, Gen. Agt., 
| LARGE ARM MACHINE 


2) 407 Broadway, N. Y. City. 
Yet produced. 


CANTRELL’S =... 
SH 0 E STO RE ON APPLICATION. 


Victor Sewing Machine 0o., 
Fourth Avenue, cor. 20th St., 


Middletown, Conn. 
NEW YORK. 


This establishment is one of the oldest and best 
known Shoe Stores in the city. Men's, Women's 
Youth’s, and Children’s Boots and Shoes of all kinds 
and qualities and in the newest and very latest styles 
are here on constant exhibition. The business has 
been successfully conducted by CANTRELL for more 
than a third of a century, on the popular basis of 
“Fair Dealing, Good Goods, and Low Prices.” The 
best family trade is respectfully solicited. Orders 


from the country will have the best attention. OZ Vt Tt sa 
el i 
wii ome | 


LEC K E gi a $i 
& SONU “~See 


= 
(ESTABLISHED 1856), _—s 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


See 
GRAND, SQUARE, AND UPRIGHT MET LLIC SHINGLES 


> 
PIANOS, make the most durable and ornamental roofs ip the 
The Highest frniys, of gExgolience world. One-fourth the weight of slate and will not 
Bod aud Masutatacd, reak from any cause. Cannot blow off and are abso- 


Endorsed by all the Prominent A e 
nicians, and Critics for Tone, Tete, Me lutely tight. Send for descriptive circular and RE 
UCED prices to 


and Superior Workmanship. 
ANCLO-AMERICAN ROOFING CO., 


Factory and Warerooms, 1550 Third Ave., cor. 87th St, 
22 Cliff Street, New York, 
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CAUTION.—No connection with any other house of 
similar name. 
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ARTISTIC WALL PAPERS. 


Designed and Manufactured 


FR. BECK & CO., 


Corner 29th St. and 7th Avenue, New York. 


The application of the highest principles of Art to every detail of Interior Decoration has 
become so important and universal as to render necessary not only an increased number and 
variety of designs, but entirely new material and effects in the hangings used for walls and 
ceilings. In our new patterns for the coming season will be found, therefore, not merely the 
characteristics common to ordinary paper-bangings, but a reproduction of the most choice and 
expensive fabrics of European design and manufacture, among which appear quaint old Dutch 


and Venetian leathers, antique metals and velvets, and the woven tapestries so much used in 
former times. 











Going a step further than any yet attempted, we offer a decided novelty in the genuine 
velvets which, by a process just patented by us, can be hung like wall-paper, and w ich in 
softness of tone and delicacy of shading, richly decorated as they are with antique designe 
stamped and raised upon their surface, cannot be excelled. 

Ger unusual facilities for producing these richer fabrics have also been turned to good 
account in the cheaper varieties of paper-hangings made by us, which represent to an astonish- 
ing degree the same beauty of design and coloring, thus placing truly artistic effects within 
reach of the lowest prices. 

The preparation of suitable designs for Ceiling Decoration has been made a matter of 
special consideration. To insure harmony of detail, we will, if desired, attend to the entire 
work of Interior Decoration, for which we employ the best talent and to which we give our 





personal supervision. 





THIS NEW AND CORRECT MAP 


Proves beyond any reasonable question that the 


CHICAGO & NORTH-WESTERN R’Y 


Is by all odds the best road for you to take when traveling if either direction between 


Chicago and all of the Principal Points in the West, North and Northwest. 


Carefally examine this Map. The principal Cities of the West and Northwest are Stations on this 


NL Tincoin ey WA ‘ HLLINO1:;S 
THE CHICACO & NORTH-WESTERN RAILWAY, 
Over all of its principal lines, runs each way daily from two to four or more Fast Express 


Trains. It is the only road west of Chicago that uses the 


PULLMAN HOTEL DINING CARS. 
It is the only road that runs Bullman Sleeping Cars North or Northwest of Chicago. It has 
nearly 3,000 MILES OF ROAD. It forms the following Trunk Lines: 
* Council Bluffs, Denver & California Line.” “ Winona, Minnesota & Central Dakota Line.” 
“ Sioux City, Nor. Nebraska & Yankton Line.” “ Chicago, St. Paul & Minneapolis Line." 
“Northern Illinois, Freeport & Dubuque Line.” “ Milwaukee, Green Bay & Lake Superior Line.“ 
Tickets over thie road are sold by all Coupon Ticket Agents in the United States and Canadas 
Remember to ask for Tickets via this road, be sure they read over it, and take none other 
MARVIN HUGHITT,Gep’) Manager, Chicago. W. H. STENNETT, Gen’) Pass. Agent, Chicago. 





ee, 


loress Water 


Cathartic and Alterative. Is a well 
nown specific for Constipation, Indiges- 
ion, and all disorders of the Stomach, 
Liver, and Kidneys. 


Ninety years’ popular use attests its purity, 
afety, and superiority to all waters of this 
lass. Avoid all coarse, irritating waters, 
Oreign and domestic. They impair the 














COMMON SENSE CHAIRS, ’ 
Friends! here's comfort. 

Wife says she must hav 

a couple of Common-Se 

Rockers. We all want t 


F.A. SINCLAIR, 
Mottville, N. ¥. 





*190aea StI 
















igestive organs and kidneys, thereby induce 

ng irreparable results 

For sale in bottles only by all leading drug- « 
sts, grocers, and hotele. Congress and Em 
pire Spring Co., Saratoga, N. Y. 


For New Terms fo 
1881 see page 31. 
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importance of pure, fresh seed, we shall not 
only experiment for ourselves, as have Dr. 


farm and Garden. 
Stustevant and others, with such interesting 


The Agricultural Editor wilt be gkad to receive > results, but will establish in our broad land 
_— — Pn roam nethye rate ag Pm not two, but many experiment stations, where 
of owr Subscribers who feel specially interested. the honest seedsman and the cautious farmer 

can ascertain what they sell and buy.* 

Such an institution could have saved a 
former United States Commissioner of Agri- 
culture considerable annoyance. He pur 
chased and distributed throughout the country; 










the greater refinement and delicacy of the 
Northern Spy (and we can), it wil] be avoth 
iuvaluable acquisition. 

Why should we not have another pear as fine 
asthe Dana’s Hovey or Seckel, but of large 
size? Is there a limit to the amount of flavor, 


other trees, {t seems to enrich the land, and, if 
képt trimmed of its lower branches, as it 
should be for posts, the grass beneath the tree 
is mot only thicker but it is more readily eaten 
by cattle than that which grows directly in the 
sun’s rays. Therefore, if one has land that is 
that can be put into the pear, so that, whenjgsto be kept for a pasture or land that is too 
diffused through a large fruit, it is not so high rough for cultivation, it will pay to plant it 
flavored? The Wilson strawberry, the Concord With red cedar.— Massachusetts Ploughman. 
grape, the Baldwin apple can be grown by a 
everybody; but we want s, strawberries, MILK MANY 
tomato seed which, unbeknowna to him, had pears, and apples for the sien possessing all PURE K IN GER : 
been cooked at a Baltimore canned-goods#@the properties that have made these such AccoRDING to a recent report tothe State 
factory. A sprouting experiment would baveMMuniversal favorites. Department by Consul-General Lee, whose 
chown at once that they were worthless. If™™ ‘There is a wide field open to the originatorgmbeadquarters are at Frankfort-on-the-Main, 
Seeds in 100 Secds in 100M * Were not for the proverbial majesty and of hybrids,” says JohnJ. Thomas. ‘ Wewantgmthat city has solved the problem of how to 
— eee, ae wen, protection of the laws of this city, I should@@ another pear as hardy as the Duchess, freegmeecure unadulterated milk. Germany, it ap- 
——_— yg oe Seca. 5 pp bardly dare remind the New York gentlemen#@from blight, as handsome asthe Clairgeau, andj Pears, has tried all the ordinary expedients, 
a 47 - English rye-grass..... 5 fy. here to-night of the way a Mexican sold them as good as the Seckel, outbearing the Bartlett,™ePians, and devices in this direction ; but they 
Cabbage............ 46 Mendow-grass ...... . 2 Biudges, baukers, botanists, preachers, and@and a month later; another apple as good ing, Dave all failed. Police inspection has proved 
Tattuce,......cee-es 67 = Schroeder's Bromus... 62 all—sold them okra seeds, which cost him 15 Mother respects as the Baldwin, but better ing worthless. The galactometer is a delusion. 














































THE QUALITY OF AMERICAN 
SEEDS. 


Tue following table shows the average ob- 
tained by Professor Beal in a large number of 
seed tests made at the college farm at Lansing, & 
Mich. The seeds were planted in the ground 
or sprouted between folds of moistened paper. 





































































































































































re 51 = Sweet-scented 1, 15 
NE crete 60 eutheel r= pa so Ee cents per thousand, as the seeds of a rare aud@@quality, as the Swaar. We should not besat-ggAdulteration consinued to be the rule until 
Parenip.............82 Hungarian grass...... 56 fg Wonderful plant (** Cocatel—Lily of Mexico” )@isfied with a currant less in size than the De what is called the Frankfort Milk Establieb- 
e tha Dela- 

Cucumber,,...+.++. Sv = Yellow oat-graes....., lh at the rate of three for a dollar, This bap-Bware grape and as reliable as the Red Dutch,™g™ment was founded, about four years ago. 
ay coscoooes = eae — eeeeee . pened not three years ago.—ALBert R. Le-MPor until we acquire a strawberry with the gen-Mglt Owes its existence to the medical asso- 
Sekhenndiemen.440 ‘Ged aaa 14 pDoux, tn “ Journal of Am. Agr, Association.” eral adaptiveness cf the Wilson and of themeciation of the city and is managed by a 
Italian clover...... 70 Kentucky bluegrass. 4 y When this add dell h quality of the President Wilder. commission consisting of three physicians, 
LUC@rne, ......+-+++ 87 Reed canary-grass..... 4 a. a a nro rage Deen: one veterinary surgeon,and a chemist. The 
whiee Giver is - Meadow ten tel: bs t xperiment stations. Since then others have 1 

ee ee een been established. leading features of the establishment are 
Alsike clover...... 64 Crested dogs’-tafl...... TH TH AR.E 
a anal uandl 71 ey , ’ a 2 E VALUE OF E RED CED that its animals are of the best breed; that 





IMPROVED FRUITS WANTED. 

It needs but a brief glance at this table to ae em AMONG all of the trees that grow in New 

show us that Prof. Beal’s experiments tend tofmg’®OM AN ADDRESS BY HON, MARSHALL P.B@ England, there are few, if any, that have so 

lower very materially our estimate of the piiaecnae ainany good qualities as the red cedar ( Virgin- 

quality of American seeds. Ihave not incor-§ Awnp now, in fulfillment of my promise ever ian Juniperus); yet, for reasons it is difficult tof pounds of clover, six pounds of hulled barley 

porated these tests with the others, because to speak to you of the importance of raisinggag®ccount for, comparatively very few are trans- meal, and four pounds of wheat flour.” They 
Prof. Beal does not state the percentage offMnew varieties of fruits, which may be adapted splanted. Therefore, it is confined to those 
sections where it grows naturally and where 


j are stall-fed all the year round and not allowed 
pure seeds present in the sample and because MM to general cultivation orto particular localities, § 9 sto go at large, lest they might obtain improper 
tests mate in the sofl cannot be as fair asMiI have to urge on you, even at the risk of re-geits beauty has been generally overlooked ; butBMiroog, The greatest precautions are taken to 


those made in the sprouting apparatus, on ac-Mpeating what I may have said before, the dutygmthose who observe and realize the value of them Usecure evenness in the quality of the milk, and 
count of the additional factors that affect the pot continuing your efforts in this most philan-g , beautiful in Nature always admire the sym- Eto that end it is all mixed before it is sent out 
results; nor can the normal conditions be sogthropic enterprise. Evey year affords us ad-fgjmetrical form and thick green foliage of thisM¥in Hotties, which are securely sealed. This 
accurately observed. E ditional evidence, in the acquisitions of newggatree, even when left to grow in its natural way. Be establishment gives such general satisfaction 

We see that our grass seed is cleaner than Mand valuable kinds and of the ease with which G When assisted by art its beauty is made that it is doing an immense business. One 
the European and its vitality greater. Still@ithey may be possessed. These are the onlygmstill more attractive, and when thus improved = rood result of it has been to check the diseases 
there is room for great improvement. methods by which we can expect to obtainjggdoes not fail to attract the notice of the care- incident to children and to greatly reduce the 

Our clover is cleaner, but of inferior vitality. Mi new and improved fruits or to produce substi-Jigless observer. Gradually this tree is working death-rate among infauts. An institution of 
Our garden vegetables are superior in every@™tutes for those which may in time becomefMits way into public notice, and its value as a this character would be one of the greatest of 
way. Although very interesting, Teannot ex- a deteriorated and unprofitable for cultivation. mshade tree, protection against winds, or fori henefactions to New York, where the statistics 
pect for these conclusions an unqualified ac-Ij We, therefofe, hail with pleasure the wide-—mtimber is being appreciated. 


of infant mortality are appalling. We have 
ceptance. Our tests have been too few as yetR spread interest which is now manifested in this Asa protection from ocean winds, it has no numerous establishments which claim to deal 
to give our resulta an undisputed title to cred-Eimost laudable pursuit. The process of 


equal, it being so herdy that it will grow onfin the unadulterated article ; but we all know 
ibility. This the future must, I trast will, do. Bi hybridization is simple, whether by the air, in-fimthe high bluffs that border the ocean. IthPthat seventy-five per cent. of the milk of 
It remains for me to speak, in conclusion, Msects, or the hand of man, and we have onlymmcould undoubtedly be grown on all of the the metropolis is almost as poisonous as its 
of the impurities which make up twenty-onefMto have due regard to the characteristics off™islands upon our coast. It is very easy to in-— whiskey.—New York Herald. 
percent. of our grasses and seven per cent. of Mtho parents from which we breed. 


mtroduce, either by the seed or small plants. 
our clovers. I shall do so very briefly. They Thus, as it were, “line upon line and pre- When we consider this fact, it is surprising sowpy 
are of two kinds, dirt and foreign seeds. Un-i cept upon precept,’’ I have endeavored to im-Mglitile attention is given todts introduction into 
der dirt are’ ek d sand, st , sticks, ehaff,MR press on you the importance of this branch off#thoge exposed positipns where other trees te-B 
etc. We have already seon what were the—our science ; and, as it was my fitst, so it shallfefuse to grow. A double row of these trees 6n 
impurities in European seeds. Those found—ijhe my continual and last advice: “Plant themman exposed side of an estate would give it 
in our American seeds are of the same general most mature and perfect seeds of the mostisuch protection that other and less hardy trees 
character. Seeds of sedge, plantain, kno bardy, vigorous, and valuable varieties ; and, Mcould be made to flourish. In setting for such 
weed, bedstraw, morning-glory, dodder, and#ifas a shorter process, insuring more certain and 


purposes, the trees fn each row should be set 
other weeds and poisonous plants have been#happy results, cross or hybridize your best#eicht feet apart, and the second row eight feet 
discovered among samples of clover seed. fruits.”’ 


from the first, the trees In the second row be-MMpberry. The Bidwell has developed rare qual- 
In Connecticut the seeds of red-top were In connection with this department of work, @&tng set at a point opposite to the center be-MB ities for productiveness, even young pot-grown 
gathered before perfectly ripe and sold asiifjct me call your attention to the importance o tween each two trees in the first row. To keep plants, set out a year ago, having yielded over 
“blue-top’’ grass, for two dollars per bushel. raising the standard of quality of our market™mthe trees thick at the bottom, the tops should aa hundred berries each this season ; but what 
Such seeds, it is needless to say, never germ-M fruits, not only for our own markets, but forf—imbe occcasionally cut off, this work being doneRMig still more noteworthy is that the size of the 
inated, or, at best, produced Inferior plants, exportation, which is hereafier to be one offin the month of Jane. B fruit has at times averaged as large as the 
It is not uncommon, in this country, to find—our most important branches of commerce. When a low ornamental hedge is desired, 2#Sharpless. It is a fine variety, either for eating 
samples of orchard grass of which eighty pe True, we have many varieties whose combinedfmgthe trees should be set, when not over a foot infor for shipping to distant markets, while the 
cent. are simply the flower, containing no seed. Micharacteristics render them very tmportent hight, at a distance of about twenty inches A plants are healthy and vigorous growers.— 
In one sample of clover seed from a reput-Hand useful, like the Wilson strawberry, the 


apart in the row and kept closely trimmed Bg Yass. Moughman. 
able firm, sold as red clover, I found thirteen Concord grape and the Baldwin apple. These,BMMeach year. The hedge may be trimmed ing 
per cent. of Swedish clover and seeds of thefbhowever, are not of so high a quality as wemmany form desired, there being few if any 
clover-dodder at the rate of seven hundred could desire ; but until we can produce othersfmtrees that will bear the knife better. 
and twenty per pound. This lot of seed If¥of superior merit in this respect they will still As an ornamental shade tree, it is one of the 
traced far enough to learn that it came from#%be of great value. But can we not retain theirfamost beautiful, as it can be trimmed in any 
the West and was not imported. It deservesfigood points for transportation and unite themMdesired form, to suit the fancy of the ownerfe 
more than a passing notice. Many of ourfiwith better quality? I think we can. Thegmor the position it occupies. f 
farmers are familiar with the flax-dodder (Cus-Blsame elements which have giveu us the Iona The natural form of the tree is a very sym-§ : 
cuta epilinum), which, by the way, drove hemp-[igrape, the Sheldon pear, and the President{Mmetrical cone, frequently growing in its® 
growing out of central North Carolina andi Wilder strawberry can give us others of equallyfiinatural condition more symmetrical and more 
opened the way for cotton culture. The clover-Mi good quality, and at the same time productive beautiful in form than other kinds of trees, 
dodder (Cuscuta (rifolli) is the greatest pest offMand adapted to transportation. These arefm—though assisted in their growth by on artistic 
German farmers. stepping-stones upon which we are to rise to—mhand. 
Whole sections of country are ravaged byfMhigher excellence, and I doubt not that we While this tree is hardy and very beantiful 
this parasite and the people have been com-fMshall have, if we have notalready in possessions for a hedge or a shade tree, it also has many 
pelled to abandon the cultivation of a clover. numerous varieties as good as those named, @mother desirable qualities. It will grow on a 
The Cuseuta trifolii bears flowers not unlikefMMfand with the other qualities that make them§ great variety of soils. from a sand-bank to af 
the morning-glory (Convolvolus) and develops m valuable for distant markets. heavy clay ; but its natural home appears to be 
perfect seeds. When ripe, the seed fall to the If we can put into the market alongside off™in hard, rocky land. Yet, when properly trans- 
ground and send up tiny wiry arms, in search the Wilson strawberry another variety as pro-fm planted to othe: soils, we have never seen it 5 
of a clover-plant. It is a matter of life orfMductive and as good a carrier as that, but fifty refuse to grow. By some it is believed to be af 
lingering death to the dodder whether or notfMper cent. better in quality, there can be nofmtree of very slow growth; but this is not so.§ 
it finds clover. With unerring instinct itf@ question that the Wilson would be no longerfMmIf the soil is good, while it does not grow with 2 
creeps along untib it reaches the doomed[Msupplied. Other illustrations might be drawnfilthe rapidity of somé trees; yet it often makes 
plan, which it surrounds and covers with afifrom grapes, apples, and from pears like theMMa growth of ‘wo feet in a season, and 1 
complete net-work of ruuners. Each runner Beurre Clairgeau, beautiful but of poor qual- odin five or thirty years will grow from af 
sends forth papille at every point of contact, @ity. There is no doubt that varieties combin-[seed to a diameter of twelve inches, if the sofl 
which tap and suck out the life-blood of thefiffing size and beauty, vigor, productiveness, andfis favorable, which is as much or more than 
unfortunate captive. It is true that mauygMprofit with fine quality will be produced, andfMman oak or a walnut will make. As a timber 
species of weeds, very injurious in certair we must make this our aim and not give upmmtree it is very. valuable. But few kinds of 
climates and solls, are comparatively innocent Bm until we reach it. If we can get another pearag wood are more durable for fence-posts, a post 
in others. Pl would be a fearful nationalMMof as fine quality, healthy constitution, andimeigbt inches in diameter frequently lasting, iu 
calamity should the clover-dodder obtain afgeneral adaptation as the Beurre d’Anjou,™™/common soil, from thirty to forty years. Fork 
footing In our country, Band ripening earlier or, what {s still eae 50000 Se S SO Sas ans 


this purpose alone this tree is not only valu-j lands along the line of the St. Louis and San 
When our farmers found that they were ripening later, it will be an invaluable acquisi-Mgable, but also profitable; for in the pasture itt prancisco Railrway for sale at from $2.50 to $8.00 
being imposed upon by unscrupulons dealersimtion to our list, though already long extended. 


will grow from the seed large enough to make, 
iw fertilizers, they instituted various forms of fM™Ninety per cent. of our export of apples eremthree posts to a tree in from thirty-five to 
state control and inspection. In this theyM—= Baldwins; but, if wo can get another with them forty years ; and, if set one hundred to anacre, 
were secon led by the better class of fertilizers color, and the enduring spirit, and vivacity andi 


inatead of being an injury to the pasture, the 
manufacturers, When we begin to realize the ease of culture of that variety, combined with jreee will be a great benefit, for, unlike many 


& proper dietary system is pursued and 
special attention given to their sanftary con- 
dition. ‘‘ Each animal," we are told, “‘ receives 
daily ten pounds of meadow-hay, seventeen 





































































































































































































































THE BIDWELL. 


Tus is a new strawberry, whose name is 
familiar from thé prominence that has been 
given it at some of the horticultural exhi- 
Ebitions. It is difficult to say which will prove 
the more popular, whether this or the Man- 
chester, though they will not conflict very 
Bmuch, as the Bidwell is an earlier-ripening 
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J. M. THORBURN & CO., 
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STANDARD FERTILIZERS. 


Pure Bone Superphosphate of Lime. 
Ground Bone, Bone Meal, Bone Flour. 
LISTER BROTHERS, 


New York g& Omics 250 Street. 
mae aa on Dealers are invited te send for 
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Heat your houses thoroughly (during such win. 
as the past one was) = 
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Thousands have had constant and severe wu 





























oad witee al pepaire orexpense: Che 7 THOMPSON'S ww BELLS. on 
ag wie oe mcdeke tote oes WATER. 

This well-known and thoro efficient remed THE ORIGINAL AND GENUINE 
wakep cls parteonly TmmenselgMmrer diseages of the J eyrorid-wide MENEELY BELL FOUNDRY. 
revamer and un d fe remar “im t that this ine Itself, an pod satintactov ag Bolla for all purposes, War- 

RICHARDSON, BOYNTON & C0., Semend Tho have used Will bear testimony to th Je SENEELY & O0.. Won Erevitey _ 
MawuracTunsne, PMenatastared ouly by. JOHN L. THOMPSON, SONS &} BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY. 
Economical, Durable, 234 Water Street, New York, Seino. 8-¥. Price eens sold by al rage Renooin ire Aint, Farm st. FORER 
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AROMATIC MILK. 
a eee PILES VANDUZEN & TIFT, Cincinnatic 
Bow cweter 
kage—tour dosctEClinton H. Meneely Bell Co., 
ut cure te » aon Successors to Meneely & Kimberly, Bett Founp! UNDERS, 


Y. fact rior quality of 
Druggists or sent by mail, DR. L. H. HARRIS, Spealdl attention given fven to Church Bells. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 7 tw Catalogues cobertien needing bells. 


PAINT YOUR Laabas with 


Rubpbroer Paint. 


> Send for Sample Card of their Beautiful © 
inne Paint memuthotaredgquel to it. It is Smooth, sting teen 
Boom Any 


“N, B—As there are imitatio ow on the at above © 
MARK” is ‘< each package, and thereDy get he GENOINE 1 R 
FACTORIFS AT 


CLEVELAND, NEW YORK, CHICAGO, or ST. LOUIS. 


PINT YOUR BOOS WIC AOA MIXED RA 


xed ready for can by any one. (Nathan 

cut, Agricul cattaral pyah nae he “In all m ~-y PL] 
Ree otis Nation Paint the best. It covers be ter and outiasts 
the best lead and oi] paints. tones Cards, showing handsome shades, and a rule 
or estimating the quantity of desired for any sorface, sent free, by addressing 


VATIONAL MIXED PAINT CO., 


OFFICE 78 BARCLAY 8T., N. ¥. 
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52 Numbers, in advance (postage free)........$3.00 CLUBBING ARRANGEMENTS. 


“= (6 mos.). inadwance (postage tree) 1.50 
(3mos.) “ 75 
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Artistic. 
The octagon form of the CRYSTAL is a radical 


departure from the oval or circular form common to, 


THE NEW 


HUB RANGES. 









Baltimore or Fire-place Heaters in generai and en- 
ables us to greatly increase its heating power without 





increasing the size. This form also admits of a much 
better internal construction, in which we have com- 
bined the sectional fire-pot and magazine with clink- 
erless grate. The shaking and dumping arrange- 
ment of this grate is another new and original feature 
of the CRYSTAL and is highly praised by all who 
have used it. It is also provided with our New Direct 
Draft and Automatic Gas-Damper, which insures 
absolute freedom from gas. 








Send for Circular and Prices. 


Barstow Stove Co., 


230 Water St., New York; 56 Union 
St., Boston; Providence, R. I. 









With Patent Reflex Grate and 
Patent Double-Quick Damper 


FOR SALE BY DEALERS EVERYWHERE. 
Manufactured by 


SMITH & ANTHONY STOVE CO., 


52 and 54 Union 8t., Boston. 


THE INDEPENDENT. 


“ The foremost religious newspaper of the United States."’—Josrrn Cook. 


THE INDEPENDENT appeals to earnest, cultivated people. It discusses fearlessly all cursen 
questions of religion, philosophy, and polities. It weleomes fresh truth from any and ever 
quezter. It has more special departments than amy other newspaper. It publishes mor 
religious discussions than the religious reviews, more poetry and stories than the popular a 










































lies, and gives more general information than’ any annual cyclopedia. It has a larger cor 4 (1 month), I J 1882. 
famous writers than any other journal of any sort in the country. It makes strong friend: 2 ; 12 weeks), 
those who read it. TRY IT FOR THIS YEAR. 2 iepeer (ives). © 
TB INDEPENDENT secks the patronage of the public on three grouads, as follows: 52 Numbers, after 3 months, “ 3.50 Persons desiring to order other periodicals 





ist. It is the largest religious newspaper published in the world. 52 “ = after é months, 400 

“na 7 more able writers, at home and abroad, than rr" Make all remittances payable to the order of 
. THE EPENDENT. 
- It gives its readers a wider range of topics and more and fuller depar =o 

ments than they can find elsewhere. ee retences mae) 8S wade te Muncy rein, 

THE INDEPENDENT consists of 42 pages, neatly cut and pasted. It is printed from clear type ik Checks, or Drafts, if possibie. When neither of 
(we stereotype the pages weekly, and, hence, every issue is really printed with new type) and 
on good paper and mechanically it is unexcelled. 

The list of cur contributors embraces names which are known the world over. We may 





will find it greatly to theiradvantage to send their 
subseriptions through this office. Any of the 
following publications will be supplied, in con- 
nection with THe INDEPENDENT, on receipt of 
the sum named in addition to the regular sub- 
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One subscription om three years in advance........ with one remittance. Line ? 


’ comple Copies fre€ upon application. “Wide Awake,” an Illustrated 







These reduced prices or a year’s subscription in clubs of five or inore) are lower thar Magazine for Young People.. 1 75 2 00 
any of the pee tm ous aa bay per is 7 much rl and bettas, - com re at Work....... cereseee 2? 800 
ari now, wit our t t ite. 
| nem. flags Y ant wh fe }r. pen THE INDEPENDENT, "s Ilustrated Home Mag- 
0. Box 2787) THE INDEPENDENT, 251 Broa way, New York City.” P,-@. Bex 2987, 251 Broadway, N. Y¥. City. eee ce 








32 THE INDEPENDENT. [September $9, 1881. 
















WHITE AND DECORATED 


French China and Euglish Porcelalaat Low Prices, 


White French Ching Dinner Sot. 300 
wae French China Tea 


ALWAYS FRESH| SUPERIOR CARVERS 
ALWAYS READYI AND FORKS. 


nae Snemasiitie nadie CELEBRATED ANVIL BRAND. 
One ef the advantages that Tar 2 

APERIENT (being a dry, white powder) bas ov MERIDEN BRITANNIA COMPANY, 
y natural mineral waters is the fact that it 46 EAST 14th STRERT. 

omes vapid or stale. It is, therefore, MAKERS OF PLATED WARE, 


irable preparation, not only tor trav-M SPOONS, Forks, Table Cutlery, etc. 
sea, but for all who need a 
g alterative and corrective; 


os Dinner Knives. RY, peovesnsnesns 
ALL HOUSEFURNISHNG GOODS. 

Tilustrated Catalogue and Price List matled free on 
application. Estimates furnished. 


C. L. Hadley, Cooper Institute, N Y. City. 


Orders boxe¢ and + pod on Car or Steamer, free o 
charge. Sent CO. 0. D. or P.O. Money Order. 


SAVE MONEY 


BY ORDERING 














We Manufacture in 




















ue THE 
oe > i ndaus, Landaulets | 
seomeaue beri aan Victorias, 7” , > peel K R — 
TO ORDER ’ rougnams Cabriole + . 
OnESs eurre = r etc. eG. . \ PIANO, 


ALL WORK SPRICTLY FIRGTOLASS. in all great contests, and for 
TES PAGT FIFTY-SEVEN 
a OORRBSPORDBNCE SOLICITED. HE os STANDAED of the 

























of Goth Plates, with tals H. KILLAM & O©O., New Haven, Conn. 
iirections “— p+- —— -- 
Gents’ Clothing ee = 


=: THE MIDDLETOWN PLATE 5, 
ou i SON, MIDDLETOWN, OONN., 
and 13 John Street, New York. 


SUPERIOR SILVER-PLATED WARE, 
IN NEW DESIGNS, FOR FALL TRADE. 


LINEN COLLARS AND CUFFS. 


ARTISTIC 
GEO, 3. CLOERT, BRO. & G%,, Manufacturers 


Wall = 


aa $2 The Leading Dealers of the United States. | 
, | BALDWIN THE CLOTHIER ,JRWADSWORTH BROS. & HOWLAND, 


OF BROADWAY AND CANAL 8T7., pene nil Sc apegs - ombge 
ifand of the Baldwin Batlding, Brookl ARTISTS’ MATERIALS 


Shor hing "when yi] we other’ i nd Architects’ and Engineers’ Supplie 
of every description. 


othing Store in either city. 
84 WASHINGTON ATREERT, BOSTON. 


WORLD—bdeing copied not only by the iy canon of 
this country, but of Burope—wil] be offered during 
the present eonditions of trade at 


GREATLY REDUCED PRICES. 


All persons wishing to pureh 
struments are respectfully foomed to visit our 
Warerooms. 


CHICKERING & SONS, 


130 Fifth Ave., N. ¥. | 156 Tremont-st., Boston. 



































© ® THE cw 6 


NEW YORK 
«-- WEEKLY ~~ 


EXPRESS 


ONE DOLLAR A YEAR. 
wThe oldest, best, and cheapest of the 














MANUFACTURED BY anil * 
York W né th wh wee 
HENRY PARRY, ated or A em ae on 
AGENT FOR ea” Catalogues free on application. 


Country Merchant 
WARREN, Maw & Oss Art and Decossted Gites LeROSQUET | §— 5s BErakespnunaan i 
g TALMAGE, by direct Seasons with 
. him,and is the only journal publishing 

them by authority. 
FULLER C0.) Wy it will alse publish from time te time the 


sermons of other eminent divines 
No. 129 East 42d Street, 


ef New York, Brooklyn, and other cities. 
adjoining Grand Central Depot, New York for Mantel Facings, Hearths, etc. 


SEE THE GREAT PREMIUM LIST. 
The American Artists, in grea Now is the Time te § I i] é 
Mr. Louis 0. Tiffany and Mr, Samuel Oclman, variety . 
Design exclusively for us. No. 42 East 234 At., adj. ¥.M.C. A. Buildi 


Address all Correspendemee 
A Fine Collection of French and German 
Papers on Hand, NEW HAVEN 


THE WEEKLY EXPRESS, 
Papers and Window Shades Made to Order. 
DRAPERIES MATCHED INcoLOR. @ ORGAN COMPANY, 


No. 23 PARK ROW, 
a — MANUFACTURERS OF 


NEW YORK. 
CABINET PARLOR ORGANS. 


BIBB'S 
MANUFACTORY AND WAREROOMS: 


5 Fire-Place 
Fire-Place 
Cor. of Bradley and William Sta, 






























Combining the Latest Improvements. 
BEATING PRIVATE RESIDENCES A 
PECIALTY,. Send for Descriptive Pamphlet. 
LEBOSQUET BROS., 75 Union &t., Boston. 


.& B. DOUCLAS, 


MIDDLETOWN, 


CONN. 
Rranch Warehouses: 
and 87 John st., New York. 
and 107 Lake St., Chicago. 
patna ten or 
PUMPS, 





























STATEN ISLAND 


FANCY DYEING ESTABLISHMENT. 


Ofice, 5 and? John St., N. ¥. 
BRANCH \ 1199 B’dway, near 2? HS t., N.Y. 










Lt - iaerien etc, 
a . oy a abs. 








































Hydrants, Street Washers 
255F alten Sh Broek adel hi NEW HAVEN, CONN *Wonxs F 
a. NN. “ ‘ou 
OFFICES | 110 W. Baltimore St., limere. : om ae ghost, metal awerds 
Dye, Clean, ent Refnich Dress Goods and Garments. TRE Paris, France, ; 
Ladies Dre aks, Robes, ete., of all fabrics and SAAS, 1367; Vienna, Austria.’ in THE 
pA mast cis ceahe styles, cleaned o or dyed success- > r Y 1873 ; and Centennial Exnt f 
ully yut ripping. 4 876. 
Gentlemen's Garments cleaned or dyed whole. + STANDARD bition. 1 mn vation 
Curtains, 'Windo W. Shades, Table- Covers, Carpets, CRN) l 
Employing the best atteinehte ekill and most fm- SPOOL CEBAF GUNS for THE on 
proved appliance and having systematized anew 


every departm« nt of « 4. — ¥ we can confidently 
romise wo best results and unusually prompt re- 
arn of gor 


Govuds rece = ed and returned by express and by mail 
BARRETT. NEPHEWS & CO., 
Nos, Sand 7 John St.. N. ¥. 


WORLD. 
SILK. 


USE DEVOE’S PCTORAL ( -TALOGUES FATE 


Rutles, Shot * Guns, Bevcivers, Ammunition, Bein 4 
Brilliant Oil=-§.: 


, Razors, £c. sent ©. 0. OS cummin .-) 
DEVOE M’F’G CO., M’f'rs, New York City. 


Mrs.S._A.Allen’s 
Addrees PEAT WESTERN GUN WORKS, 
ne “EARPHONE” 


WORLD'S 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 
MAKES THE DEAF HEAR. 


= <§ Harr Restorer 
ARPHONED sxssrostseh dS PERFECTION, 
A fal tral i ven before purchas edieinGhamneiee Ghamaten, For RESTORING GRAY, WHITE 
Fea roersrsiae Ht LAME Smenawas ee = W, C, ROGLRS, 99 Oourt St., Room.4, Boston. sian Giaee ae meee 
“Bi renews its life, strength and . 
Dandruff quickly removed. A match- 
less Hair Dressing. Its perfume rick 
and rare, Sold b by all Druggists. 
Establish pyre yeeee. 


_Znormous and increas 
out Europe y--y 


ZyL0 ‘0 BALSAMUM at Ale) 

















COLUMBIA BICYCLE, 
A permanent, practicai road ve- 
hicle, with which a person can rid 
three miles as easily as he could 
walk @ one. The exercise pron 
health and strength. Send Soent 
stamp for <6 pose Catalogue, with 
Price-lists and full information. 
THE POPE M'F’G CO., 
03 Summer Street, Boston, Mass. 























CLEOPATRA. 


STERLING SILVER WARE. WARRANTED & FINE. 


Consisting of Forks, Spoons, Butter - Knives, Sugar-Shelis, etc., etc. zich, beautiful 


MANUFACTURED BY 


R,. WALLACE & SONS MANUFACTURING CO., Wallingford, Conn. 


| —— - = — — 














**fue InpErExpExt’’ Paess, Nos. 31 axp 23 Ross Srames, 





